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FOREWORD 


Roger Nunn, 
President and General Manager, BP Exploration Libya Limited 


and creativity to build and maintain their way of 
life in some of the harshest conditions to be found, 
anywhere. 

As well as making an important contribution to 
the specialist work of archaeologists and historians, 
this volume will further expand the boundaries of 
international public interest in Libya's rich history. 
Furthermore, as knowledge of the Garamantes con- 
tinues to grow, this ancient Libyan civilisation may 
also take its place among the great ancient peoples 
of world and be viewed with increasing admiration 
by today's Libyan people. 

BP is proud to partner with the Society for 
Libyan Studies and the European Research Coun- 
cil to support Professor Mattingly and his team in 
bringing this new understanding to life through the 
publication of Volume Four of the Archaeology of 
Fazzan series and is grateful to all those who have 
contributed to its creation. 


This fascinating fourth volume in the Archaeol- 
ogy of the Fazzàn series continues to develop our 
understanding of early Libyan society, the ingenu- 
ity of its people and its significance in linking soci- 
eties across the harshest of environments. While 
the Greek and Roman influences on Libya are well 
understood and much in evidence at Libya’s many 
stunning historic sites, Professor Mattingly and his 
team are uncovering an entirely new understanding 
of an earlier civilisation, a rare and valuable archae- 
ological achievement in a world that is already rich 
in knowledge. Through the earlier work of Charles 
Daniels, and the more recent contribution of the 
Fazzan Project, we now understand that the Gara- 
mantes linked the peoples of the North Africa, the 
Mediterranean and sub-Saharan Africa and that 
their civilisation was more sophisticated and exten- 
sive than previously thought. We also know that 
the Garamantes used considerable resourcefulness 


PREFACE AND ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 


of the ERC-funded Trans-Sahara Project, which 
has enabled me to develop in a much larger frame 
the final synthesis offered in Chapter 20. Sponsor- 
ship for this volume has once again been provided 
by BP Exploration Libya Limited and I am par- 
ticularly appreciative of the interest shown in the 
project by Roger Nunn and Piers Taylor. 

The original work by CMD in the 1960s was 
sponsored by a number of bodies: the British Acad- 
emy, the Society for Libyan Studies, the Seven Pil- 
lars of Wisdom Trust, the Russell Trust, the Craven 
Committee, Oxford, the Universities of Newcastle, 
Cambridge and Edinburgh. Known personnel of 
the CMD missions are as follows: Charles Daniels; 
Dr Juma Anag; Chris Arthur; Eric Balley; Dr David 
Bird; Professor Tony Birley; Dr David Breeze; 
Olwen Brogan; David Browne; Patrick Carmody; 
Ian Carruana, Hugh Chapman; Miriam Daniels; 
John Gillam; Andy Gilson; Professor Bill Hanson; 
Dr Mark Hassall; Dr John Hayes; Professor Barri 
Jones, Dr John Little, Tina McGeorge; S. A. Medd; 
Dr Faraj al-Rashadi, Professor Sir Ian Richmond; 
John Scott Elliot, Peter Scott; Jack Tait; Tim Tat- 
ton-Brown; Ibrahim Tawahni, Humphrey Welfare; 
Fran West (with several others now unidentifiable 
from initials or first name references). 

The FP was initiated at the behest of the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities as a joint venture with the Soci- 
ety for Libyan Studies in 1996, following a visit 
to Tripoli and Fazzan by Professor Graeme Barker 
with David Mattingly and John Dore. It was a flag- 
ship project of the Society for Libyan Studies from 
1997-2002 and its success owes much to the offi- 
cers and council who guided and advised. The role 
of successive Chairmen of the Society should be 
acknowledged, Professor Graeme Barker, Dr Susan 
Walker, Professor David Mattingly, Paul Bennett, 
Professor Andrew Wilson, Dr Roger Morkot, as 
also contributions ofthe Society's Heads of Mission 


This is the final volume in the series of major 
reports resulting from the Fazzan Project (FP). Fol- 
lowing the dramatic events of the Arab Spring in 
2011, this book also heralds a fresh start for Libya's 
heritage, with a particular focus on the pre-Islamic 
and Islamic desert culture of oasis farmers. The 
Archaeology of Fazzan volume 4 presents a detailed 
account of a single oasis centre, Old Jarma. Jarma 
was the capital of the Garamantes, an early Saha- 
ran civilisation, and the site offers us a detailed 
window on their world. The site continued to be 
an occupied settlement for almost 2,500 years and 
the survey and excavations also have much to tell 
us about Saharan lifestyles in the Islamic and Early 
Modern periods. 

The report reassesses the results of early explor- 
atory clearance excavation by Mohammed Ayoub, 
who was Controller of Antiquities in the 1960s. 
His work was never fully published and, though 
he brought important material to light, this has 
resulted in many of his conclusions being unclear 
or contentious, thus holding back further advances 
in studies of the Garamantes. The core of this 
volume is the presentation of survey and excava- 
tion carried out in two separate phases by British/ 
Libyan teams. The first was led by Charles Manser 
Daniels (hereafter CMD), who carried out work in 
Jarma in particular in 1965 and 1969. The second 
was the Fazzan Project (hereafter FP) led by me 
from 1997-2002. As in volume 3 in this series, the 
publication is indebted to the rich archive of papers, 
drawings and photographs left by CMD, at his pre- 
mature death in 1996. He is an important ‘author 
in spirit of this volume as of others in the series. 
The work on the archive has at various times been 
supported by grants from the Leverhulme Trust, 
the Society for Libyan Studies and the European 
Research Council. The final stages of preparing 
this volume have been undertaken under the aegis 


of the Department's office in Fazzan, Muhammad 
al-Mashai, al-Mahdi Muhammad al-Azrak, Dr Alt 
Abū Salim and Muhammad Arreda provided con- 
sistent and reliable support for the team. At Jarma, 
the Department's main representative, Saad Salah 
‘Abd al- Aziz, was indispensable to the well-being 
of the team and the smooth running of the project, 
along with other staff based at Jarma. 

Senior Libyan colleagues in the field were 
as follows: Muhammad al-Mashai (Libyan co- 
director, Islamic specialist, expert in archaeology 
of Fazzan) 1997-2000; 'Abd al-Kadar S. Abd al- 
Gadar (archaeologist) 1997; Hamza Abürgheba 
(archaeologist) 1997-1998; Salim Bin-Hamel (con- 
servator) 2000; Yusuf Bin Nasser (archaeologist) 
1997; Muhammad Ghanoun (archaeologist) 1997; 
Saad Salah “Abd al- Aziz (Representative of the 
Department in Jarma) 1997-2002. The non-Libyan 
personnel of the FP were as follows (with indica- 
tion of years in which they participated in fieldwork 
and specialist roles): Professor David Mattingly 
(Director of the Fazzan Project 1997-2002); Philip 
Balcombe (field survey specialist) 1997-2001; Dr 
Tertia Barnett (archaeologist and rock-art special- 
ist) 2000, 2002; Dr Mathilda Holmes (archaeozo- 
ologist) 2002; Dr Nicholas Brooks (Leverhulme 
Research Fellow, Remote Sensing studies) 2000- 
2001; Simon Chapman (human osteologist) 1997; 
Hugh Coddington (archaeologist, surveyor) 1997, 
1998; Dr Franca Cole (conservator, small finds 
specialist) 1999-2002; Jim Davison (surveyor) 
1997; John Dore (ceramic specialist and Head of 
Mission, Society for Libyan Studies) 2000-2002; 
Dr Nick Drake (physical geographer, arid zone 
specialist) 1999-2001; John Duncan (surveyor, 
soil micromorphology) 1999; Edward Eastaugh 
(surveyor) 1998; Dr David Edwards (Leverhulme 
Research Fellow, Daniels’ site gazetteer) 2000; 
Dr Mark Gillings (field survey specialist) 1998; 
Malcolm Gould (surveyor) 2000; Dr John Haw- 
thorne (Leverhulme Research Fellow — Daniels’ 
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Part 1 


Introduction and Survey at Old Jarma 


1. FROM GARAMA TO JARMA 


D. J. Mattingly 


The volumes of the Archaeology of Fazzan are by 
no means the definitive account of the Garamantes; 
the overall paucity of research is such that almost 
every day of every field season we are still encoun- 
tering new and surprising evidence of their spread, 
their culture and their behaviours. It is unlikely that 
the capacity of the Garamantes to surprise will be 
exhausted in the near future. However, it is impor- 
tant to stress at the outset that a key goal of the FP 
work has been to contextualise the Garamantes in 
relation to the broad sweep of Saharan history and 
lifeways. What happened in the region before and 
after the Garamantes is of huge importance, and how 
the Garamantes interacted with other Saharan peo- 
ples, with the Mediterranean civilisations and with 
the Sub-Saharan world are also hugely relevant to 
this story. The Garamantes were principal actors to 
be sure, but the focus of this book is in fact a biog- 
raphy of the site of Jarma, one of the earliest and 
longest lived urban centres in the Sahara. 

Situated in the heart of the Libyan desert prov- 
ince of Fazzan, c.1000 km south from Tripoli, Old 
Jarma 15 one of the most evocative ruins of the 
Libyan desert (Fig. 1.1). It encapsulates both the 


"The Romans, carefull Relaters of their great victories, 
doe speake little of the interior parts of Affrica’ (Jobson 
1904, cited in Bovill 1933, 13) 


*What could be more intriguing than the empire of the 
Garamantes in the Fezzan...’ (Wellard 1970, 193) 


‘[The name *Garamantes"] is applied to an ill-defined 
people, a vague territory, a mythical kingdom, an 
unmeasured period of time. Tombs, chariots, rock paint- 
ings — everything has become Garamantian, from one 
edge of the Sahara to the other ... There is an accounting 
to be made; it will be a long accounting and it will take 
a long time.’ (Diolé 1956, 22). 


INTRODUCTION 

One of the central preoccupations of the Fazzan 
Project (FP) was the ancient Libyan people known 
as the Garamantes. More than 50 years on from 
Diolé's ‘ill-defined people ... a mythical kingdom’, 
we are in a position to give a new account of this 
important civilisation. This volume, dedicated to the 
site of the Garamantian capital, is a further contribu- 
tion to the new baseline of knowledge about them. 


EN 


Figure 1.1. View of the ruins of Old Jarma, looking W towards the qasabah (FP 1998). 


and Old Jarma is one of the largest Islamic settle- 
ments in the Libyan desert. The town was in ter- 
minal decline by the 19th and early 20th centuries, 
but nonetheless the urban story of Jarma extends 
over more than two millennia. 

Although the focus of this book is the site of 
Jarma, the Saharan context was a vital part of the 
story and an understanding of this is needed to 
fully bring out the implications for the broader 
Trans-Saharan world (for further background, see 
chapter 1 in AF1, Mattingly 2003). At various 
points, therefore, we shall engage with issues relat- 
ing to the wider landscape and it 15 necessary at 
the outset to define the principal geographic param- 
eters and terms to be used. Jarma lies at the heart of 
a zone of oases known since the early Arab period 
collectively as Fazzan (Fig. 1.2). In the strict sense 
ofthe term, Fazzan designates the oases of the Wadi 
ash-Shati, the Sabha area (with an outlier to the east 
towards Zala at al-Fuqha), the Wadi al-Ajal, Wadi 
*Utba, al-Hufra depression around Murzuq, the 
ash-Sharqiyat area round Zuwila. There are addi- 
tional clusters of oases on the north-south Trans- 
Saharan route that passes through eastern Fazzan 
that should probably be viewed as distinct from 
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deep history and the decayed glory of the desert 
heritage. Part of our fascination with this site 
stems from the fact that it is one of the earliest 
urban centres in Libya and, unlike the early coastal 
towns, its foundation was not the result of trading 
posts or colonial initiatives of external Mediter- 
ranean peoples (Phoenicians, Greeks, Romans). 
Those Mediterranean civilisations of the Classical 
period are a benchmark against which to measure 
the cultural achievements of North African indig- 
enous societies. Their key criteria for recognising 
other peoples as civilised were agriculture, urban- 
isation, literacy, sedentarism, socio-legal order 
and social hierarchy. Although the Roman sources 
were unwilling to recognise this explicitly, the 
Garamantes ticked most of these boxes (Mat- 
tingly 2003, 81; 346; 2011a, 34-35). The story 
of the Garamantes is thus the history of Libya’s 
first indigenous civilisation and her first power- 
ful, urban state. Old Jarma was the prime centre 
of the Garamantes and the Wadi al-Ajal was the 
heartlands of the Garamantes. Although less sig- 
nificant in political terms in the Islamic era, the 
Wadi al-Ajal has nonetheless remained one of the 
most productive oasis areas of the central Sahara 


Figure 1.2. Map of Fazzan, showing principal areas of oasis settlement. Image data © Esri. 
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Figure 1.3. Map of the main Trans-Saharan routes and centres in relation to Fazzan. Image data © Esri. 


central Sahara and Old Jarma was their key centre 
(Mattingly 2006; 2011b). The Fazzan Project 
(1997-2002) made survey and excavation at Old 
Jarma one of its main priorities and it is fitting that 
the last of the series of reports we have produced 
on the Archaeology of Fazzan should be devoted 
to this key site (Mattingly 2003; 2007; 2010). As in 
previous volumes of this series, we are also taking 
the opportunity of bringing together the results of 
earlier work at the site, in particular by Charles 
Daniels (between 1958-1977) and Mohamed 
Ayoub (between 1961—69) (Mattingly 2010, 1-15 
for an explanation of the context of their work). 
Visiting Jarma for the first time in 1958, Daniels 
found an abandoned (but still largely intact) walled 
mudbrick town of about 10 ha, with a citadel for- 
tress (qasabah) towards its west end, several stand- 
ing mosques, numerous holy tombs of murabitün 
(marabouts), and extensive domestic quarters lack- 
ing only their roofs (Fig. 1.4). Early excavations in 
the 1960s by Ayoub subsequently created a huge 
crater in the centre of the mudbrick town, with deep 
exploratory trenches extending between areas of 
standing buildings. When I first visited Jarma and 
Fazzan in 1996, I was immediately struck by the 
huge depth of surviving stratigraphy visible at the 


Fazzan proper, though which have at times been 
united politically with it (Fig. 1.3). These include 
the oases of al-Jufra to the north (Hün, Waddan, 
Sükna) and the oases of the Wadi Hikma to the 
south (al-Qatrün and Tajirhī). The inhabitants of 
the former include a higher proportion of Arab 
tribes and the latter are dominated by the Tubu. The 
main route towards the Niger Bend in Sub-Saharan 
West Africa passes down the Wadi Tanzzüft (with 
a main centre at Ghat). Although at times incorpo- 
rated administratively, it was culturally apart from 
Fazzan proper, with a large Tuareg element in its 
population. The other major centre of the western 
Libyan Sahara is the famous site of Ghadamis, 
but this site is separated from Jarma by a difficult 
desert crossing of the Dahan Ubari (Ubari sand sea) 
and the Hamada al-Hamra. 

The heartlands of Fazzan are the three bands 
of oases represented by the Wadi ash-Shati, the 
Wadi al-Ajal, and the Wadi ‘Utba/al-Hufra/ash- 
Sharqiyat depression. The Wadi al-Ajal is often 
referred to in terms of its eastern and western sec- 
tors, respectively referred to as al- Wadi ash-Sharqi 
and al-Wadi al-Gharbi (Scarin 1937b). 

The Garamantes were the most important (or at 
any rate, the most celebrated) ancient people of the 


in terms of an eponymous individual who gave his 
name to both the people and their principal oasis 
centre (see below, Isidorus of Seville). However, 
this explanation 15 typical of the foundation myths 
of many cities in the Greek world elaborated in the 
Hellenistic period (Pace et al. 1951, 179). If the 
name related to a specific agnate or ethnic group, 
it is harder to comprehend the apparent spread of 
Garamantian power and culture well beyond the 
area allocated to the people by Herodotus (History, 
4.183—85). 

Another theory about the origin and meaning 
of the name saw aman as the name of a people and 
gara as a term for mountain (Tissot 1884/1888, 712, 
n. 6; Pace et al. 1951, 178 n. 1). Neither ‘Aman of 
the mountain’ nor ‘people of the mountain’ quite 
seem to match what we know of the Garamantian 
heartlands. 

A more plausible possibility, and the one 
favoured here, is that the name Garama relates to 
the Tuareg/Berber term Aghram — designating an 
oasis town, frequently fortified (Liverani 2006a, 1 
and 442; Pace et al. 1951, 177). As we shall see 
in discussing the early Islamic sources, Jarma 
was known to have had a nearby settlement called 
Tsawa, known also as ‘Little Jarma’. There are also 
a number of modern toponyms that may derive 
from this term: Aghram Nadarif near Ghat, Agar in 
the Wadi ash-Shati, a site called Aggar near Tsawa 
in Wadi ‘Utba. Garama might thus be understood 
to have the meaning of ‘The Oasis’ or ‘The Town’. 
There is a potential issue of primacy here — did 
Garama mean ‘Oasis/Town’ in the local language 
from its foundation? If so, the name of the prin- 
cipal settlement needed no qualification as their 
kingdom grew, but secondary centres may have 
combined the Aghram descriptive term alongside 
local toponyms, as at the south-western outpost 
known as Aghram Nadarif (Liverani 2006a). Or did 
the dominance achieved by the Garamantes lead to 
later oasis towns adopting the ‘Aghram [....]’ for- 
mulation in simple emulation of the metropolitan 
centre? Certainty is impossible, but there is a dis- 
tinct possibility that the Garamantes’ name was 
not seen as designating a specific ethnic identity, 
but became synonymous in the central Sahara for 
‘Oasis People’ or ‘Village People’ and this could 
help account for the widespread nature of this 
kingdom at its peak (Liverani 2006a, 442-44). The 
Garamantian kingdom was thus a political entity 
built up of a number of originally separate oasis 
communities. 

The qualification of the more recent toponym 
as ‘Old’ Jarma is a 20th-century development, 
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Figure 1.4. Abandoned domestic quarter just to N of the 
qasabah (CMD 1965). 


heart of the ancient town (Fig. 1.5). The site clearly 
had the potential to illuminate the structural history 
of a Saharan town, alongside a long-term record of 
its material culture and palaeoeconomic data relat- 
ing to diet and lifestyle. As we shall see, the excava- 
tion we carried out fully lived up to this diagnosis. 
The site proved to have an occupation sequence 
spanning more than 2000 years, from origins in the 
Ath or 3rd century BC, until finally abandoned at 
the insistence of the Italian colonial authorities in 
the 1930s. The Garamantian phases can be com- 
pared on a range of physical, cultural and botani- 
cal/faunal criteria with the post-Garamantian and 
Islamic levels, with interesting contrasts emerging 
about the relative prosperity and interconnected- 
ness of the site across time. This is the arguably the 
most significant archaeological sequence to have 
been studied in the Sahara and has major histori- 
cal implications for our understanding of oasis life, 
Trans-Saharan trade and the social complexity of 
ancient desert communities. The opening chapter 
of this book reviews the written records relating 
to Old Jarma and the history of past research at 
the site. 


What's in a Name? 

It has long been appreciated that Old Jarma was the 
likely location of the Garamantian capital Garama 
(Hornemann 1802, 133, 154; Duveyrier 1864, 275— 
79; Pace in Pace et al. 1951, 175—78, showed that 
the derivation of the Arabic name from the Latin 
was straightforward). However, the etymology 
of the toponym is much less certain, though it is 
clearly a pre- Arab name, whether Berber or another 
language. One ancient writer sought to explain it 
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Figure 1.5. View of Ayoub 5 deep sondage in the centre 
of Old Jarma (DJM 1996). 


Gigliarelli's source had confused ‘Old’ and ‘New’ 
Jarma in attributing finds of architectural stone- 
work to the former. 

When the FP began in 1997, the exact location 
and identity of this other ‘Old Jarma’ was lost to 
memory and resolving these questions has exer- 
cised us over the subsequent years. In 2000, we 
thought it probably corresponded with GERO009, a 
site represented by an upstanding section of mud- 
brick tower by the modern main road (Bruce-Lock- 
hart and Wright 2000, 87, n. 24). Subsequently, 
we made an identification with some extensive, 
but vestigial traces of mudbrick walls slightly fur- 
ther north-west (Mattingly 2003, 15; 2007, 122 = 
GER004). We have now finally established that the 
site in fact lay 300 m north-west of GER004, where 
the eroded traces of a substantial fortified gasr are 
just discernible on the 1958 air-photographs. This 
fortified site, which we designate as GERO056, has 
now vanished under modern oasis gardens, as is 
evident in Figure 1.6c/d. 

Relocating this site matters because the 19th- 
century travellers indicate that the other ‘Old Jarma’ 
was also a large site. The account in Denham and 
Clapperton (1826, Ixiii) noted that ‘the remains of 
ancient Germa ... appeared to occupy a space more 


resulting from the abandonment ofthe last occupied 
dwellings in the 1930s, when the remaining popu- 
lation was transferred to two newly constructed vil- 
lages nearby (Agif and Tüska) — but collectively 
still known as Jarma in the Wadi. In the late 1960s, 
the Italians began construction of a tarmac road 
along the south side of the Wadr al-Ajal. Subse- 
quently, New Jarma has developed along the road 
frontage and the villages of Agif and Tüska have 
in turn been abandoned. The site of Jarma has thus 
migrated twice in living memory across a distance 
of several km. 

When reading the 19th-century travellers’ 
accounts (see below), there is scope for further 
confusion as several referred to the site we know as 
*Old Jarma' as *New Jarma', distinguishing it from 
another ‘Old Jarma’ (‘Jarma kadima’), evidently 
a large mudbrick ruined settlement about 2-3 km 
to the south-west and midway between GERO001 
and the mausoleum UAT001 (see Fig. 1.6a). This 
site, mentioned by Clapperton (Bruce-Lockhart 
and Wright 2000, 87) and Barth (1857, 144), is 
almost certainly the castle-like building described 
by Duveyrier (1864, 279 and plate XV) and named 
by him as ‘Qecir el-Watwat’ (Fig. 1.6b). 

The Italian colonial administrators also men- 
tioned this site (Gigliarelli 1932, 123): 


‘Dall’antica Garama, le cui rovine sorgono a 
breve distanza dal paese ... Ad un tre chilome- 
tri a sud del paese, si scorgono disseminati su 
vasta superficie i resti di costruzioni dirute che 
dovevano evidentemente formare in un’epoca 
lontana, un vasto abitato. Ma chi s’addentra ed 
osserva da vicino quei ruderi rileva facilamente 
l'antica civiltà da cui ebbero origine. Sono queste 
le rovine chiamate Gérma el-Ghedima, tra cui 
particolarmente interesante per conservazione 
e il castello ditto dei pipistrelli (Gser el-Uatuat) 
€ la necropolis (Gseirat el-Rum) inoltre d'ogni 
intorno architrave, pietre de perfetta squadratura 
e levigate, capitelli segnano il posto dove sorgeva 
l'antica Garama.’ 


It was clearly believed at this date that the ruins of 
ancient Garama lay beneath the ruins of ‘Gérma 
el-Ghedima' rather than the site we know as Old 
Jarma (see further Gigliarelli 1932, 119: ‘tro- 
varsi presso l'attuale Gérma notevoli resti romani 
dell'antica Garama"). As we shall see, the Ital- 
ian archaeological mission in 1933 reversed this 
judgement and commented that no evidence 
existed at the alternative Old Jarma of Roman 
finds or architectural stonework. It is possible that 
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Figure 1.6. Location and nature of the site (GER056) described as ‘Old Jarma’ by the first European travellers. 
a) features mapped from 1958 air-photo; b) location of GER056 in relation to GER001, UAT001, GERO04, 


GER009; c) GER 004 and GER056 on the 1956 air-photo; d) the same area from a 2006 satellite image, showing 
extent of destruction of the sites (Martin Sterry). 
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small number of emerging oases in Fazzan. Even in 
the Wadi al-Ajal, the main phase of oasis agricul- 
ture on a wide scale seems to date to the latter centu- 
ries BC (Mattingly et al. 2010b, 129-31) and in the 
Murzuq area the pioneering foundation of extensive 
oases may date to the 1st millennium AD (Sterry 
and Mattingly 2011, 113; Sterry et al. 2012). 

Pliny the Elder was the first ancient writer to 
mention a town called Garama, where the site was 
described as the celebrated capital of the Garaman- 
tes (NH, 5, 35-38, clarissimum oppidum Garama 
caput Garamantum). His information relates to 
the campaign of Cornelius Balbus, when a Roman 
military expedition invaded Fazzan from the 
north-west in 20 BC, having first taken the oasis 
of Ghadamis (ancient Cidamus). Garama was evi- 
dently captured by Balbus and the name was pre- 
sumably among those displayed on placards in 
the triumphal procession in 19 BC. As we shall 
see later, there is archaeological evidence to sug- 
gest that even in the late 1st century BC, Garama 
possessed some monumental buildings and cer- 
tainly an advanced urban character. There is gen- 
eral scholarly agreement that Pliny's list of people 
and places presented in the triumphal procession 
of Balbus included additional names from more 
widespread Saharan campaigning, which included 
the conquest of Cidamus and related sites, and also 
further west in southern Algeria (Daniels 1970a, 
13-16; Desanges 1957; 1980 for full commentary 
on Pliny's text; Mattingly 1995, 18, 30, 43—44). 
Nonetheless, a number of other oppida listed by 
Pliny can plausibly be associated with the Gara- 
mantes, including Dedris and Baracum (Idri and 
Brak in the Wadi ash-Shati?). Thelgae was cer- 
tainly a Garamantian centre, but 1s not identified; 
from its position in Pliny's account it may also have 
been in the Wadi ash-Shati. The Dasibari river may 
be a reference to the Wadi al-Ajal, if the ancient 
names for Ubari and neighbouring ad-Disa are con- 
tained in Dasibari. Finally, a case can perhaps be 
advanced for identifying Pliny’s mons Gyri, from 
which gems came, with Eghei Zuma, the source of 
amazonite in the northern Tibesti (the suggestion 
was first made by Ayoub 1968a, 79). Following the 
north-south route from al-Qatrün to Kawar, Rohlfs 
claimed to have seen turquoise and red stones near 
the well of *Mechrou' and speculated that they 
derived from Garamantian quarries for semi-pre- 
cious stones nearby in the northern Tibesti (Rohlfs 
2001, 198-99). An alternative source for the carne- 
lian is suspected to lie in the volcanic landscapes 
of northern Fazzan, to north of the Wadi ash-Shatt 
(Mattingly 2003, 356-58). 


extensive than the present town’ (cf. Clapperton’s 
comment that ‘by the Mud ruins it appears to have 
been of considerable extent’, Bruce-Lockhart and 
Wright 2000, 87), while Barth (1857/1858, 144) 
noted that the outer wall of this long-deserted mud- 
brick town was 5,000 paces in extent — though this 
figure seems excessive. It is possible, however, that 
0115004 and GER056 represent separate elements 
of a single extensive settlement. 

No evidence of pre-Islamic features were noted 
by any ofthe early travellers or by the first scientific 
mission sent by the Italians to the Jarma area in the 
1930s. The Italians assessed both sites and decided 
that only the site we call Old Jarma (GER001) had 
ancient origins. The early origins and nature of the 
remains discovered by us at Old Jarma (GERO001) 
support the view that it was the Garamantian capi- 
tal. On the other hand, we now know that both in 
the Garamantian and Islamic era, the town of Old 
Jarma was not an isolated settlement but lay within 
a cultivated landscape, with many satellite villages, 
some of considerable extent (see below, Chapter 
20; Mattingly 2010, 209-10, with fig. 4.6 showing 
villages in the vicinity of Jarma). In this book, ref- 
erences to Old Jarma relate strictly to GEROOI, but 
readers should be aware of the possible confusion 
caused by references to ‘Jarma kadima’ in studies 
prior to the 1940s. 


THE LITERARY EVIDENCE 


Jarma in the Ancient Sources 

The literary references to the Garamantes have 
been summarised in an earlier volume in this series 
(Mattingly 2003, 76—90). A few additional com- 
ments are offered here on the extent of the Gara- 
mantian kingdom and specific references to the site 
of Garama. 

The first appearance of the Garamantes in 
history occurs in the 5th-century BC account of 
Herodotus (History, 4.183) where they were located 
10 days’ journey west of the oasis of Awjila and 30 
days south of the coastal Lotophages (the island of 
Jirba). A further 10 days beyond the Garamantes 
(to the south-west) were the Atarantes. Although 
the journey time does not perfectly map onto to 
the distances traversed west of Awjila, Jarma fits 
the distance from the coast at 30 days and from 
the inhabitants of the Wadi Tanzzuft, who are most 
likely to be identified with the Atarantes at this 
date (Liverani 2000a/b/c; 2004; 2006a, 448—52). 
Although Herodotus described the Garamantes as 
*quite numerous' it is unlikely at this early date 
that the Garamantian heartlands extended beyond a 


their king Garamante, allegedly a son of Apollo, 
who founded the city of Garama. Such etymologies 
were all the rage in the Greco-Roman world, but 
tell us little about Garamantian realities. The Gara- 
mantes were also presented as neighbours of the 
Ethiopians and as having a reputation for cruelty 
(Isidorus of Seville 9.2.125). As a slave-using soci- 
ety, that should not surprise. Mela (1.45) said the 
Garamantes were polygamous, with women shared 
in common among them, but such suggestions were 
a staple stereotype of the ‘barbarian other’ (Strabo, 
Geography, 17,3,19 on polygamy among interior 
Libyan peoples in general). It would be unwise to 
let such statements shape our view of the possible 
nature of Garamantian social units (see further, 
Liverani 2007a/b). 


Jarma in the Islamic Sources 

The main problem with reconstructing the post- 
Garamantian history of Jarma from the Arab 
sources is that Jarma was no longer central to 
historical processes and events and thus rarely 
featured (el-Hesnawi 1990; Levtzion and Hop- 
kins 2000; Rossi 1937; 1968; Thiry 1995 are key 
compilations or discussions of the sources). The 
scanty references in Early Islamic sources to Jarma 
indicate that the town was by then not on the pri- 
mary lines of Trans-Saharan communication (Thiry 
1995, 374—77, for an excellent summary of main 
references). Although in the Roman sources the 
region known as Phazania appears to have lain 
further to the north-west around Ghadamis, by the 
early Islamic era, the Arab sources pair Jarma and 
Fazzan together (Thiry 1995, 374). The first Arab 
campaign into the central Sahara in the 7th cen- 
tury by ‘Uqba bin Nafi was reported by Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Hakam in the 9th century AD (on the history 
of the early Arab campaigns, Rossi 1968, 24-32). 
*Uqba, having captured Waddan and taught its 
ruler a lesson by cutting off his ear and exacting 
360 slaves, asked who lived beyond his lands into 
the desert. The answer was: ‘There is Jarma. It is 
the largest town of Fazzan' (Levtzion and Hopkins 
2000, 12). ‘Uqba and his cavalry reached Jarma in 
eight days (Levtzion and Hopkins 2000, 12): 


*When he approached he sent a messenger, call- 
ing on the inhabitants to accept Islam, which they 
did. He stopped six miles from the town and their 
king came out to see ‘Uqba. The latter sent his 
cavalry, which cut the king off from his retinue 
and then made him walk. He reached *Uqba in 
a state of exhaustion, for he was soft, and began 
to spit blood. He then asked: ‘Why have you 
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By the late 1st century BC and early 1st cen- 
tury AD, the Garamantes were starting to appear as 
actors in affairs much further north (Tacitus, Ann, 
3.74, 4.23—26) and in AD 69—70 they laid siege to 
Lepcis Magna on the coast (Tacitus, Hist, 4.50). 
A case can be made for the Garamantian kingdom 
having absorbed the oasis communities of al-Jufra 
(on the main route to the coast), the three main 
depressions of Fazzan proper and outliers such as 
Zala (on the route to Egypt), the Wadi Hikma (on 
the route to Chad) and Wadi Tanzzüft (on the route 
to the Niger). 

Ptolemy referred explicitly to Garama on two 
occasions in his Geography. The first recorded the 
distance between Lepcis Magna and Garama as 
5,400 stadia and mentioned two journeys on this 
route of 20 and 30 days by Flaccus and Maternus 
(Geography, 1.10). Garama was thus an important 
geographical reference point in the central Sahara 
for the Roman empire. He also referred to Garama 
as a metropolis (Geography, 4.6.30). Other pos- 
sible Garamantian centres included in Ptolemy's 
central Saharan toponyms include Gelanus (pos- 
sibly Gholaia/Bü Nijim), Vanias, Sabae (probably 
Sabha), Bouata, Bedirum, Thumelitha (Ptolemy 
Geography, 4. 6.3—6). Ptolemy also referred to a 
feature described as pharanx or fauces, most plau- 
sibly the linear depression of the Wadi al-Ajal 
(Daniels 1970a, 16-17; Ptolemy 4.6.12-13). The 
impression from both Pliny and Ptolemy is that the 
Garamantes possessed more than one significant 
centre in the central Sahara, though neither gives 
any hint at the true scale of oasis settlements at 
this period. 

There are few other explicit references to 
Garama in the Roman sources (Solinus 30, largely 
repeated information from Pliny's account, for 
instance). Apollonius of Rhodes referred to a 
Greek tradition linking Garama with the nympth 
Tritonia and their offspring Nasamon (Argonautica 
4.1485-1501). 

‘But alas for Canthus struck down in Libya by 
the hand of death ... Caphaurus, the man who did, 
this was no weakling, but a grandson of Phoebus 
and the chaste lady Acacallis, whom her own father, 
Minos, banished to Libya when she was carrying 
the god’s offspring in her womb. In due course the 
noble child was born — they call him Amphithemis 
or Garamas. He married a Tritonian nymph; and 
she gave him two sons, Nasamon and the powerful 
Caphaurus, who as we have seen killed Canthus in 
defence of his sheep.’ 

Isidore of Seville stated that the Garamantes 
were a people of Africa near Cyrene, named after 
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structures (qsur). Occupation at the town certainly 
extended into the early Islamic period (AMS dates 
span the 3rd—13th centuries). Whether or not Qasr 
ash-Sharraba can be identified with early Tsawa, 
the site gives us important information about the 
urban morphology of late Garamantian towns and 
may help us to interpret the more partial traces of 
Garamantian Jarma (Mattingly and Sterry 2013, 
also below, Chapters 11 and 20). 

Al-Idrisi also mentioned that a route of 25 
stages connected Jarma and Awdagust in West 
Africa (Levtzion and Hopkins 2000, 118), which 
would seem to indicate that Jarma remained con- 
nected into the network of Saharan trade routes. 
A less reliable late 13th-14th Syrian writer, 
al-Dimashqi, rather confusingly located the towns 
of Fazzan, including Jarma, Tsawa, Zuwila and 
Wan (= Waddan?), on the shores of large salt lake 
in West Africa (Levtzion and Hopkins 2000, 211). 

Writing in the late 9th century, al-Ya'qubi 
divided the desert into three distinct zones — the ter- 
ritories of Waddan, Zuwila and Fazzan. Fazzan was 
apparently a large region with an overall chief and 
a main town (unnamed but Jarma is the chief can- 
didate). He also supplied the information that the 
population of Fazzan was frequently at war with 
the Mazata berbers, who had presumably infiltrated 
the northern part of the territory (Kitab al-buldan, 
345.6; Thiry 1995, 89). Another 12th-century 
source is Yaqut, whose geographical work Mu jam 
includes a reference to Jarma as a qasabah in 
Fazzan (Thiry 1995, 376). At this date, Fazzan had 
fallen under the authority of the kingdom of Kanim 
and for the first time Zuwila was included among 
its ‘numerous palmeries’ (Thiry 1995, 378). In the 
13th century Ibn Sand stated that Fazzan lay to the 
east of Waddan ‘and consists of islets of palms and 
water but has more towns and inhabited places than 
Waddan. All these places are now under the sway of 
the king of Kanim. The capital of Fazzan is Zuwila.’ 
(Levtzion and Hopkins 2000, 194). The image of 
Fazzan as a land of villages and palmeries persisted 
into the 13th—14th century, as in Ibn Khaldün (Hist 
des Berbéres I, p. 191; Thiry 1995, 379). 

Other early Arab sources indicate that Fazzan 
was off the radar and old stereotypes about nomads 
were reviving. For instance, Ibn Hawgal (late 10th 
century, Levtzion and Hopkins 1981, 46) stated 
that Fazzan: 


*... contains water points around which are tribes 
of unheeded Berbers who are unacquainted with 
cereals and have never seen wheat and barley or 
any kind of grain. They are for a most part in a 


treated me this way after I have obeyed you and 
come?’ ‘Uqba answered: ‘To teach you a lesson, 
for when you remember this you will not make 
war on the Arabs.’ Then he imposed on the king a 
tribute of 360 slaves.’ 


In the 10th century, al-Muqaddasi described in 
broad terms ‘extensive harsh desert countries’ 
bordering the Maghrib to the north and Egypt to 
the south. Among the people of this zone were the 
Qaramatiyyün ‘who transact with salt’ (Levtzion 
and Hopkins 2000, 53-54). Another 10th-century 
source, al-Mas’udi, also mentioned the Q.r.mat.n, 
though again in a geographically imprecise sense 
(Thiry 1995, 375). This suggests that the name of 
the Garamantes lived on into the early Islamic age. 
In the 12th century AD, al-Idrisi referred to two 
towns, Jarma and Tsawa, as the two main centres 
of Fazzan (Levtzion and Hopkins 2000, 120-21): 


"The land of Zaghawa adjoins the land of Fazzan, 
among the localities of which are the towns of 
Jarma and Tsawa. The Sudan call Tsawa ‘Little 
Jarma'. These two towns are close to one another; 
there is one stage or less between them. In size 
and population they are the same. They draw 
their water supply from wells. There are date 
palms here, and the inhabitants sow sorghum and 
barley, which they irrigate by means of a device 
which they call injafa. In the country of the 
Maghrib this device is called khattara. Nearby 
is a silver mine on a mountain called Jabal Jirjis, 
but its return is small and the prospectors have 
abandoned its exploitation, and left the extraction 
to whomsoever wishes to do it. From Tsawa to 
the mine is about three stages.’ 


It is interesting to note that by the 9th century at lat- 
est the modern Arabic spelling of Jarma and Fazzan 
was established in place of the Roman forms 
Garama and Phazania (Rohlfs 2001, 145). 

The site of Tsawa may lie beneath or close to 
the modern village of that name in the Wadi *Utba 
area. Although nothing as substantial as a town 
has been recorded there, some Kufic tombstones 
of 12th—13th-century date are known from a cem- 
etery (Mostafa 1965, 124-25(. An alternative idea 
canvassed by the FP is that the toponym Tsawa has 
been transferred over the centuries from a substan- 
tial Garamantian and early Islamic centre about 
25 km to the west-south-west at Qasr ash-Sharraba 
(Mattingly 2003, 95, 149; 2007, 265). Qasr ash- 
Sharraba was a Garamantian town of at least 
12 ha, with a central fort and two smaller fortified 


with an important unpublished manuscript (the 
so-called al-Jadid document), relating to the his- 
tory of the Awlad Muhammad (1990, 5-17, gives 
the fullest account of the available Early Modern 
sources and unpublished documents). From these 
various sources, a number of further references to 
the Khurman and the people of the Wadi al-Ajal 
(broadly the same thing) and to Jarma can be 
gleaned (see el-Hesnawi 1990, 27-268, for the best 
account of the Awlad Muhammad; cf. also Rossi 
1968, 182). 

The origins of the Awlad Muhammad have 
been variously ascribed to a group from West 
Africa (Bovill 1964, 100), the western Saharan 
(Ayoub 1968a, 114) or Morocco (Duveyrier 1864, 
227; Lethielleux 1948, 18; Nachtigal 1974, 151, 
all tell versions of the story). During his 1798—99 
sojourn at Murzuq, Hornemann was informed that 
the Sultan of Fazzan's family were evidently of 
sharif status and had allegedly conquered Fazzan 
about 500 years ago (that is, around the end of the 
14th/start of the 15th century, if this oral testimony 
is to be believed (Bovill 1964, 100). The Moroc- 
can version of the story, features a pious man of 
sharif status leading a caravan of western pilgrims 
to Mecca passing through Fazzan. He was pre- 
vailed upon by the oppressed people of the region 
to return after his completion of the hajj to become 
their Sultan and to end the in-fighting between 
rival local rulers. The new documents discovered 
by el-Hesnawi add weight to the foundation of the 
dynasty at the very end of the 15th century by a 
caravan trader called Sultan Muhammad al-Fasi 
(1990, 36-37, 50-52). 

A key element in the consolidation of Awlad 
Muhammad power in Fazzan was the encourage- 
ment of in-migration of murabitin, holy men, and 
their settlement on land in diverse parts of Fazzan 
(el-Hesnawi 1990, 191—203; Gigliarelli 1932, 207; 
Rossi 1968, 182-85). As we shall see, there are a 
number of murabitün attested at Jarma, with appar- 
ent links with Morocco and sharif families. 

Thus, rather than the 500-year overlordship 
transmitted by Hornemann, the Awlad Muhammad 
appear to have controlled Fazzan for less than 350 
years and were subject to repeated external and 
internal challenges to their authority. The main 
threat came from the Ottoman and Qaramanli gov- 
ernment based in Tripoli, which periodically sought 
to engineer a more lucrative return on Trans-Saha- 
ran commerce by direct intervention in Fazzan 
(Rossi 1968, 142—352; cf. Martin 1972; 1984). 
The rule of the Awlad Muhammad was also chal- 
lenged periodically by dissident groups in Fazzan, 
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state of wretchedness and their dress is a piece 
of cloth worn sash-wise. Their staple diet is milk 
and flesh.’ 


These early Arab sources suggest strongly that part 
of the old Garamantian heartlands remained an 
independent kingdom for a prolonged period, with 
its main centre still at Jarma. The people of Jarma 
no longer exerted any control in eastern Fazzan 
(the Sabha oases, al-Hufra and ash-Shargiyat 
zones) nor the Wadi ash-Shatt (progressively fall- 
ing to the Mazata), but it appears that there was a 
much reduced territorial state outside Arab control, 
centred in the Wadi al-Ajal and the Wadi ‘Utba 
areas. Between the 10th and late 12th centuries, 
the main power in eastern Fazzan, with a capital 
at Zuwila, was the kingdom of the Bant Khattab 
(el-Hesnawi 1990, 31-33; Rossi 1968, 65-66). 
When the Banü Khattab dynasty was ended by the 
incursion of a Mamluk adventurer, Sharaf al-Din 
Qaraqush al-Ghuzz, the region entered a turbulent 
period of warfare that finished when the king of 
Kanim defeated the last of the sons of Qaraqush 
and established a phase of Kanimi rule, which was 
transformed by its governor into the Bani Nasür 
dynasty (el-Hesnawi 1990, 33; Martin 1972, 482— 
85; Rossi 1968, 67—68). 

In the later Medieval and Early Modern period, 
there are a number of references to a people called 
the Khurman (or Kharman), evidently with a main 
presence in the western Wadi al-Ajal (Rossi 1968, 
182-83). The name strongly suggests that they 
were descendants of the Garamantes, occupy- 
ing the old Garamantian heartlands. They are first 
mentioned in relation to a Fazzanese oral tradition 
that, when the rule of the Banü Nasür came to an 
end in the late 14th century, they gained overall 
power in Fazzan, making Zuwila their capital. But 
the greed and rapacity of the Khurman led to the 
region rapidly descending into a new period of 
anarchy (el-Hesnawi 1990, 33-34: Nachtigal 1974, 
151). The Khurman were evidently supplanted by 
the dynasty of the Awlad Muhammad, founded by 
a shayk reputed to have come from Morocco, lead- 
ing a hajj pilgrimage. The historical sources for the 
period are poor until the 18th—19th centuries, when 
we have the written records of the best of the Euro- 
pean travellers (notably Nachtigal 1974, 144—80 
and Rohlfs 2001, 133—65) and a surviving Ottoman 
Chronicle of the 1750s that covers the period from 
the mid-16th century (Nachtigal 1974, 151—54 on 
the discovery of a copy of the Chronicle in the 
library in Malta in 1878). El-Hesnawi has since 
discovered and published further documents, along 
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see there is evidence to show that Jarma remained 
a substantial centre at this date, with impressive 
fortifications, it was Murzuq, as the key focus for 
Trans-Saharan caravans, that was the most impor- 
tant location for political control. Ahmad bin 
Huwaydi was probably from a local Jarma family, 
as the continued prominence of the name into the 
20th century indicates (the Garamantian cemetery 
of Saniat bin Huwaydi was located by the family 
farm a few km east of Jarma). Although, it is not 
explicitly stated in el-Hesnawi's sources, it seems 
most probable that Jarma was the primary settle- 
ment of the Khurman. 

The long-term antipathy between the Awlad 
Muhammad and the Khurman was finally dis- 
pelled by the emergence of a mutual threat to their 
power and prosperity when the Ottoman Pashas 
established Muhammad al-Ghazayl al-Mukni as 
governor of Fazzan in 1689 (Rossi 1968, 211—12). 
The Awlad al-Mukni made Fazzan their personal 
fiefdom for much of the next two decades, taxing, 
extorting and maltreating the population to the 
extent that they provoked revolts and long-term 
notoriety (el-Hesnawi 1990, 83—95). After the 
murder of Muhammad al-Ghazayl in the first 
uprising in 1689-90, his brothers Ali and Yusuf 
evidently sought revenge on his killers and there 
are indications that this included people from 
the Wadi al-Ajal. Muhammad bin Juhaym of the 
Awlad Muhammad evidently took refuge in the 
Wadi al-Ajal in 1690, defeating Ali al-Mukni 
when he led an army in pursuit (el-Hesnawi 1990, 
89). In 1699-1700, there was a further major 
revolt against Ottoman rule during which Ali 
al-Mukni was evidently defeated by Muhammad 
Kayd of the Awlad Muhammad in another battle 
in the Wadi al-Ajal, this time explicitly at Jarma 
(el-Hesnawi 1990, 92; al-Jadid ms folio 4). Rohlfs 
also had access to an Arabic manuscript relating 
to the Awlad Muhammad dynasty and his version 
of this incident is worth quoting in full (Rohlfs 
2001, 134): 


*Les habitants de la province de Cherguiya se 
révoltérent contre Moukni et l'assiégérent à Tra- 
gen. Il les repoussa et se mit à leur poursuite, 
entreprenant alors une grand razzia en direc- 
tion d'ouadi [al-Ajal], il tomba prés de Djerma 
[Jarma] sur un descendant des Ouled-Mohamed, 
du nom de Mohamed-Kaid, qui lui vainquit et le 
poursuivit jusqua’a Mourzouk. Il assiégea alors 
la ville pendant un mois, mais il se rendit compte 
qu'elle était trop bien fortifiée pour étre prise 
d'assaut et dut négocier avec Moukni.’ 


notably the Khurman whom el-Hesnawi (1990, 75) 
characterises as the 'traditional rivals of the Awlad 
Muhammad’. According to Hasan al-Wazzan 
(Leo Africanus), in the 16th century Fazzan was 
evidently ‘an ample region, with great store of 
castles (gsur) and villages, and being inhabited 
by rich people ... bordering on the kingdoms of 
Agadez, the Libyan desert and the Land of Egypt 
(al-Wazzan 1600/1896). 

The region was not an easy one for a single 
authority to control, because of the desert terrain, 
the harsh climate, the localised fortified centres. 
The oral histories collected by Duveyrier and 
Nachtigal recalled the Khurman as particularly 
persistent opposition from their heartlands in the 
Wadi al-Ajal. Between 1577-1588, the Ottomans 
extended their rule over Fazzan (Martin 1972), 
but after Sultan al-Nasir ousted them and re-estab- 
lished Awlad Muhammad authority, the Ottoman 
authorities continued to use the Khurman to foment 
dissent. In 1612 the Khurman supported the Otto- 
man forces in their second (short-lived) take-over 
of Fazzan. Similarly, in 1622-1623, the Khurman 
again seem to have sided with the Ottomans, when 
the Awlad Muhammad attempted to impose higher 
taxes on them. The first step taken by the Khurman 
was to send some of their leading men to appeal to 
the Ottoman Dey in Tripoli. The Awlad Muhammad 
Sultan al-Tahir attempted to dissuade the Khurman 
envoys from their mission by sending murabitün 
intermediaries to meet them at Sabha and Sükna, 
but without success. When an Ottoman army was 
sent south with the Khurman, he was forced to flee 
to Sudan (el-Hesnawi 1990, 72—76). The Ottoman 
authorities saw fit on this occasion to appoint one 
of the Khurman, Ahmad bin Huwaydi, as their 
governor in Fazzan and he ruled from Murzuq for 
three years before a further revolt opened the way 
for a return of the Awlad Muhammad Sultans, who 
secured a peace treaty via the intermediation of 
the murabitün and the promise to pay an increased 
tribute to Tripoli. Ahmad bin Huwaydi disappeared 
from history (el-Hesnawi 1990, 117—19; Rossi 
1968, 183—84). 

It is interesting that on the two occasions when 
the Khurman exercised rule over all of Fazzan, they 
made Murzuq their centre, rather than Jarma. The 
sources assembled by el-Hesnawi make it clear 
that the heartlands of the Khurman were the Wadi 
al-Ajal (specifically the western part of it, al- Wadi 
al-Gharbt, which was evidently also known as the 
Wadi al-Khurman, el-Hesnawi 1990, 89, n. 1). The 
political centre of gravity within Fazzan had thus 
shifted irrevocably to the east. Although, we shall 
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Early Modern periods, the Wadi al-Ajal remained a 
semi-autonomous district, only grudgingly paying 
tribute to the political powers of the day in Zuwila, 
Traghan or Murzuq. The Khurman of the Arab 
sources were surely the descendants of the Gara- 
mantes, though in this era only spasmodically play- 
ing more than a localised role. On rare occasions 
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Figure 1.7. Mapping 
the Sahara: a) the 
Delisle 1720 map of 
North Africa (from 
Ghisleri 1912, 47); 
b) Hornemann 
(1802), note position 
of Jarma SE of 
Murzuq. 
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This seems to place the Khurman at the heart of 
the revolt and now making common cause with 
the Awlad Muhammad, whose exiled Sultan 
Muhammad al-Nasir was eventually able to return 
from exile and regain control (el-Hesnawi 1990, 95). 

The overall impression we gain from these 
accounts 15 that for much of the late Medieval and 
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Figure 1.8. The della Cella map of 1826, showing North Africa as seen from Italy (from Ghisleri 1912, 59). 


(Bovill 1964 (Laing); Cherbonneau 1857 (Bon- 
naire); Duveyrier 1864; Largeau 1881; Mircher 
et al. 1863; Richardson 1848; Rohlfs 1874/1875), 
Ghāt (Barth 1857/1858; Denham and Clapper- 
ton 1965; Richardson 1848; Rohlfs 2001, 73—97), 
or Murzuq (Denham and Clapperton 1965; Lyon 
1821; Nachtigal 1974; Richardson 1848; Rohlfs 
2001). On 17 June 1822, Walter Oudney and Hugh 
Clapperton visited Jarma, approaching along the 
Wadi al-Ajal from the east (Denham and Clapper- 
ton 1826, lIxii-lxiii): 


*Our course lay along the wadey, which grew finer 
and finer as we advanced, the number of gum- 
mah and gussub field and date groves increasing. 
The hills formed some small recesses; the tops 
of most were level, and all at the same height. 
Passed several villages built all in the same man- 
ner. Notwithstanding the nearness and fitness of 
the stone, the salt mould 1s preferred; perhaps 
from want of lime, and the ease with which the 
house is erected. Another thing: so very little rain 
falls, that there is no danger of the fabric falling 
... About eleven arrived at Germa, a larger town 
than any in the wadey, but both walls and houses 


when they appear to have gained political control 
over a wider area of Fazzan, it is notable that this 
authority was operated from the eastern capital 
of Murzuq, not Jarma. Nonetheless, the ability of 
Jarma to withstand siege and for the Khurman to 
put substantial and effective armies in the field is 
suggested by some of the events reprised above. 
However, by 1700, the Khurman and the Wadr 
al-Ajal were fading from contemporary events 
and the 18th and 19th centuries seem to have been 
times of severe decline at Jarma and elsewhere in 
the Wadr. 


The Accounts of 19th-century European 
Travellers 

In the late 18th century, European knowledge of 
the interior of the Sahara remained minimal (Figs 
1.7 and 1.8). This changed with the passage of a 
number of intrepid European travellers through 
Fazzan between the late 18th and early 20th cen- 
turies, but the number of direct testimonies of 
Old Jarma are disappointingly slight. None of the 
travellers spent any length of time in Jarma, so the 
information collected is disproportionately mea- 
gre in comparison with we learn about Ghadamis 


"The inhabitants of Kharifa [Qaraqra] appear to 
be very poor though surrounded by fine fields 
gardens & date groves the wells are plentiful 
and the water good it appears that most of the 
land belongs to the sultan and other people who 
reside in Morzuk — the Sheikh Ali Tibbo was in 
rags and we through the meanness of the gov- 
ernment of Morzuk can hardly get anything to 
buy for ourselves our road [to Jarma] lay through 
date groves fields & gardens and we passed the 
towns [sic] of Tiwiwa 2 miles to the West and El 
Fougar ... Braik which is 4 Miles to the West — 
here the Wells are about 3 or 4 feet deep & the 
Wady narrows at this point Then Tewish about 
3 Miles from Braik to the S.W. at 11 we arrived 
at Germa We pitched our tents outside the town 
among some Tallah trees — We were visited by the 
Sheikh who is an old man called Mustapha who 
brought some fowels which we ordered and paid 
for ... We could get no fowls or any other kind 
of provisions to purchase as the people said they 
had got orders not to sell any though they came in 
crowds to get Medecine ...New Germa [i.e. what 
we know as Old Jarma] is situated nearly in the 
middle line between the Mountains on the south 
and the Sand hills on the north and surrounded by 
date trees gardens and fields which they say all 
belong to the Sultan the soil appears much bet- 
ter here than in most parts of Fezzan consisting 
mostly of a black mould, but on the north side of 
the Town in a considerable salt marsh the salt of 
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have the marks of time. We waited in the house 
of the kaid till our camels came up. The sheikh, 
Mustapha ben Ussuf, soon visited us. He is an 
old man, a Fezzaneer, dark complexion, arch of 
nose small, tip depressed, and alae expanded, 
lips a little thick, but mouth not large, hair black, 
and from the appearance of the beard, woolly. 
His ancestors may be considered as characteris- 
tic of the natives of Fezzan ... the ague 15 very 
prevalent in the wadey; and, if we can believe 
the natives, the water is a very powerful agent 
in inducing bilious affection. The town 15 sur- 
rounded by a ditch, now nearly dry, and its site 
covered with a thick crust of the muriate of soda, 
evidently containing a large quantity of the muri- 
ate and sulphate of magnesia. This crust extends 
to a considerable distance from the town, and is 
five or six inches thick in places. There are sev- 
eral wells, not two feet [60 cm] deep, containing 
excellent water. The date trees are close to the 
vicinity of the town, and most are heavily loaded 
with fruit. It is lamentable to see the number of 
houses in ruin, and the marks of poverty in the 
dress of the inhabitants. We could scarcely get a 
fowl to buy; and a sheep was out of the question.’ 


The somewhat idiosyncratic and unpunctuated 
diary of Hugh Clapperton, ignored in the account 
of the expedition compiled by Denham, provides 
some additional illuminating details of the visit to 
Jarma (Bruce-Lockhart and Wright 2000, 86-90): 
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Figure 1.9. Old Jarma (centre) seen from Zinkekra, just below the salt flats which are particularly vivid after winter 


rains (FP 1998). 
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expedition into the eastern part of the valley. 
Keeping in general along the south border of the 
plantation ... I went on slowly till I reached the 
south-west corner of Jerma kadim, fortified with 
a rectangular tower built of clay, and exhibiting 
a very curious arrangement in its interior. The 
whole circumference of the town, which was 
deserted long ago, is about 5,000 paces. Here 
near the town there are no Roman ruins whatever, 
but the remains of several large and strong towers 
built of clay are to be seen a little further on.’ 


Barth was mainly interested in locating the Jarma 
mausoleum reported by Oudney and Clapper- 
ton, but missed it and, reaching Tuwash, had to 
back-track. The site he described as Old Jarma 
(Jerma kadim) was not the site we know as Old 
Jarma today, but the ruined village (GERO056) that 
lies midway between Old Jarma and the Watwat 
mausoleum (see above, Fig. 1.6 and pp. 7-9 for 
discussion). Barth only briefly mentions the occu- 
pied town of Jarma, which he passed on route 
eastwards along the 117301 the following day. It 
is unclear from his description whether he even 
entered the settlement, but the final observation 
about the uncared for state of the palm grove sug- 
gests significant under-population (Barth 1890, 
72-73): 


‘It was almost four o’clock in the afternoon when 
Overweg and I pushed on, entering the exten- 
sive grove of New Jerma, — a miserable place, 
which being almost entirely shut in by the palm 
grove, is almost deserted. The grove, however, 
exhibited a very interesting aspect, all the trees 
being furnished with a thick cluster of palm-bush 
at their roots, while the old dry leaves were left 
hanging down underneath the young fresh crown 

.. it did not argue much for the industry of the 
inhabitants.’ 


Another mid-19th-century visitor was Edward 
Vogel, sent out to join up with Barth’s depleted mis- 
sion in Central Africa in 1853. While awaiting the 
departure of his caravan from Murzuq, he managed 
a brief excursion to the lakes in the Dahan Ubari 
and the Wadi al-Ajal. As he was subsequently 
killed in Central Africa, only a brief notice survives 
of this part of his journey (Vogel 1854, 279): 


‘A row of palm-trees, together with numer- 
ous wells and villages, forms a fringe along 
the northern side throughout the whole Wadi; 
Bimbeja, Kerkiba, and Djerma (17 miles W. of 


which looks like a mighty hard frost after a day 
of rain [Fig. 1.9] and tastes very bitter - the town 
is surrounded by a high Wall of mud and flank- 
ing towers and there is the remains of a wet ditch 
which surrounded the town now nearly filled up 
— the castle is inside the walls but now serves to 
keep the Sultans dates in only and a very poor 
place it is for that — the inhabitants are miserably 
poor in their appearance and the houses are most 
all in ruins — the Waters in most of the wells are 
sweet & good and we have in various places in 
Fezzan found wells of excellent water within a 
few feet of a salt marshes ... Germa is considered 
by the people of the country as more sickly than 
any other and indeed it has the appearance of it 
but the people of the Wady are as drunken a set as 
are to be met with in any part of the world.’ 


Unable to obtain provisions in and around Jarma, 
Oudney and Clapperton pressed on to the west. 
When the expedition passed by Jarma again on 
11 July, they were armed with a new letter (tis- 
kera) from the Murzuq authorities instructing the 
villages in the Wadi al-Ajal to supply their needs 
and severely rebuking the shaykh of Jarma in par- 
ticular for his previous failings (Bruce-Lockhart 
and Wrght 2000, 114—15; see also Denham an 
Clapperton 1826, lxxviii for an account of a 
lively wedding party observed on this second visit 
to Jarma): 


*We were waited upon by Sheikh Mustafa on our 
arrival who was as full of promises as before but 
when he heard the Tiskera read how he stormed 
& swore calling all people to witness if he had 
not done everything to serve us.’ 


Duveyrier was one of the first Europeans to make 
the association between the modern toponym and 
Garama (1864, 275-76). However, he gave no 
details of the state of the Early Modern settlement 
of Jarma, instead focusing his remarks on what he 
thought were the ruins of the Garamantian capital 
at *Djerma el-Qedima’ or ‘Qecir el-Watwat’ south 
of the modern settlement (see above). 

The German explorer Heinrich Barth visited 
Jarma in May 1850. His account (Barth 1890, 71) 
begins encouragingly: 


*Being anxious to visit Old Jarma, and to con- 
vince myself of its identity with the Garama of 
the Romans, I hired a miserable little donkey, 
and accompanied by the stupid young son of 
Saeba, set out [from al-Grayf] on an exploring 


remains, while observations at the alternative 
‘Jarama kedima’ (noted by the first European 
travellers) a few km to the south revealed nothing 
before the Islamic/Early Modern structures (Pace 
et al. 1951, 159): 


‘Si premette che nei testi italiani si nota molta, 
ma spiegabile incertezza quanto al sito di Germa 
l'Antica (el Ghedima). Le rovine di questo cen- 
tro appaiono, nelle quasi assoluta totalita, di 
architettura sahariana e d’epoca postromana, in 
ogni caso di tipo locale. Sono le solite constru- 
zione di fango. Ma giacciono nello stesso luogo 
in cui sorgorno le abitazioni di Germa attuale e 
non, come si dice, ad alcuni chilometri da questa, 
bensi frammiste. Questa Germa ‘antica’ é quale 
si mostra, assolutamente medievale e moderna. 
Quello che c’è di classico sia pure di tarda epoca 
e che solo lo scavo ha potuto accertare, affiora 
raramente, forse vi è sepolto.’ 


The presence of some large stone blocks reused in 
the mosques of the town and traces of others in the 
foundations of buildings, led to a trial excavation. 
Caputo uncovered part of a stone-footed rectan- 
gular building between the ‘large’ and ‘small’ 
mosque at Jarma. It is not clear if this means the 
two main mosques, in which case his interven- 
tion was between the South Gate of the city and 
the central mosque, or whether it means between 
the central mosque and the small Fatimah Hadria 
mosque close to the East Gate. If the latter, the 
structure unearthed by Caputo (Fig. 1.10) may 
well equate with Building 8 in the FP sequence, 
though the description of the building does not 
precisely match that structure (Pace et al. 1951, 
240-41): 


. conci di notevole grandezza ... si sono 
dimostrati appartenenti a una stanza legger- 
mente trapezoidale avente queste dimensioni: 
m. 7.70 x 7.50; 6.65; 6. Il muro che si conserva 
maggiormente alto è quello di sud, raggiun- 
gendo m 0.62 contro uno spessore di m. 0.77. 
La tecnica costruttiva é di duplice aspetto: quella 
in grandi conci appartiene ai muir di nord e di 
ovest, nel quale ultimo peró fu aggiunta una 
fodera di piccoli blocchi piani su tutte le facce, 
meno l'interna; questa é la seconda tecnica, che, 
a doppio paramento con pietre intermedie, è la 
sola adoperata per 11 muro sud. I conci maggiori 
sono congiunti con calce, i piccoli con argilla. 
Sull'asse EO, quasi al centro, sono i resti di un 
focolare, a ridosso di due blocchi di arenaria 
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Kerkiba) being the most important of these vil- 
lages. Djerma, though nearly as large as Sebha, is 
almost abandoned, and contains only forty inhab- 
itants. To the W. of Sebha, and also near Mur- 
Zuk, I found ancient towns, apparently built by 
the Romans; likewise the enclosure ofa well near 
Djerma, undoubtedly of Roman origin, together 
with extremely interesting tombs...’ 


Jarma in the Colonial Period (1911—1951) 

The initial Saharan exploration and census-taking 
by the Italian colonial regime encountered a fail- 
ing village within the ruins of the town (Gigliarelli 
1932, 123): 


‘Poche e misere casupole costituiscono l'attuale 
villagio [di Gérma]. L'oasi comprende circa 
5000 palme, 16 giardini ed altrettanti pozzi.’ 


The account of Scarin (1937b, 625) is a little fuller: 


‘II villagio odierno di Gérma è situato in mezzo 
all’oasi (ab. 144, palme 3000) in un leggero ril- 
ievo, su area molto vasta, con i resti d'un cas- 
tello quadrangolare. Il centro abitato e quasi 
completamente distrutto; sono rimaste in piedi 
poche abitazioni, di cui in alcune sono stati 
adoperati materiali trovati qua e là nei resti delle 
costruzione romane (colonne, pietre squadrate, 
capitelli).’ 


The archaeological focus of the Italian Mission 
to Fazzan of Pace, Sergi and Caputo (October to 
December 1933) was the cemeteries of Garaman- 
tian date, but they made one significant interven- 
tion in Old Jarma. This sondage dug by Caputo 
confirmed the existence there of Roman period 


Figure 1.10. The stone-footed building excavated by the 
Italians in 1933 (after Pace et al. 1951, 241). 
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Although primarily focused on finds from 
tombs, the Italian discoveries of Roman material 
in the Jarma area caused something of a sensation 
(Camps 1955a; Wheeler 1955), though it was to be 
30 years before there was proper follow up. 

The American archaeological adventurer 
Count Byron de Prorok also visited Jarma in the 
early 1930s, but his account is so full of inventions 
and exaggerations that it cannot be trusted (Prorok 
2001, 107-08): 


‘Here, a few inhabitants came from their crude 
straw huts to see our roaring caravan approach. 
They left their wells, which were operated by 
weary donkeys who walked their little paths 
and dragged on a rope, hauling a little water to 
the surface ... The contrast of the ancient capi- 
tal with the little hovels that mark it — hovels 
simply made of bamboo canes and leaves — is 
a mute testimony to departed glory ... The ruins 
were in desperate condition, which we spent the 
day visiting, and where we succeeded in finding 
evidence of Libyan and Roman foundations. We 
calculated that fifteen thousand people must have 
existed in this region prior to the Turkish con- 
quest; but that slavery and barbarism had wiped 
out the population.’ 


Jarma in Post-Independence Libya 

(1951-2011) 

The French travel writer Phillipe Diolé made an 
extensive Saharan journey in the early 1950s, with 
one aim of his quest being to investigate the heart- 
lands of the Garamantes. His colourful account 
(Diolé 1956, 134-35) perfectly captures the hopes 
and prejudices of the age — especially regarding 
the cultural responsibility for the rise and decay of 
their civilisation (Rome and the current inhabitants 
respectively): 


‘A few bushes could hide the dead city of the 
Garamantes from our sight. It is there all right, its 
jagged walls pointing towards the blue sky. It is 
a mass of ruins devoid of nobility, without a sin- 
gle column, without one white gleam of stone or 
marble. Clay bricks crumble between the fingers; 
everything has fallen in, slid down a decaying 
slope. The colour of everything is a dull and dis- 
mal red, almost black under the implacable blaze 
of the sun. This is not a city in ruins; it is some- 
thing that has gone to pieces, that has decayed on 
the spot and is now clammy, toothless, without 
form. Where are the houses, the palaces, the tem- 
ples. What was I hoping to find here? Volubilis? 


quarzosa, che occupano il mezzo del grande vano 
per un’altezza complessiva di m. 0.46, e non soa 
quale altro scopo collocati, uno sull’altro, se non 
per fondazioni di colonne o pilastri che saranno 
serviti, come ho osservato in case tarde di Leptis 
Magna ... Si é trovato qualche coccio del tipo 
della ceramic dipinta in bianco e rosso ... La 
casa sorta in epoca romana ebbe un rifacimento 
in epoca proto-bizantina. Questo ci dicono le due 
tecniche costruttive e i frammenti in ceramica 
tornita di buona argilla e cottura, trovati nello 
sterramento.’ 


The key points to note from this account are as 
follows: 


1. The dressed stone blocks visible at the sur- 
face did relate to buildings constructed with 
regular masonry walls; 

2. The two different techniques observed in the 
excavated building (both ashlar and coursed, 
two-faced construction using smaller blocks) 
suggest a Roman period initial phase and a 
later refurbishment; 

3. The larger ashlar walls (north and west) were 
bonded with mortar, the smaller two-faced 
work with mud (south); 

4. The nature and quality of the stone dress- 
ing is comparable with Roman work in the 
coastal cities in northern Libya; 

5. Wheel-made Roman pottery was recovered 
along with local wares with painted red and 
white decoration; 

6. There was a raised central hearth in the room, 
aligned east-west. 


As we shall see, all these observations have been 
borne out by later work. Caputo’s discovery con- 
vinced the Italian colonial authorities that Old 
Jarma was indeed the location of the capital of 
Garamantes. Once the Italians established ancient 
origins for the still partly occupied but failing old 
mudbrick caravan city, they forcibly relocated 
the last remaining inhabitants and declared the 
site an ancient monument in 1935 (Pace et al. 
1951, 240). The swamp-like mosquito breeding 
grounds alongside the old town had contributed 
significantly to the decline in population over 
many years and the malarial marsh affected Lib- 
yan workers brought together to assist the Italian 
mission, necessitating a move of their main camp 
away from the oasis (Pace et al. 1951, 157). This 
was a secondary issue in relocating the population 
further away from Old Jarma. 


The Sudanese archaeologist Muhammad S. Ayoub 
(Fig. 1.11) came to Jarma late in 1961, having been 
appointed as the first Controller of Antiquities for 
the Fazzan (Ayoub 1967a, 23): 


"The city of Old Germa stands in a palm grove in 
the valley about 10 km north of the Royal Cem- 
etery. Aerial photographs show that the city is 
oval shaped. It is surrounded by a wall built with 
an extremely hard mixture of black soil and salt. 
At many points along the walls are the remains of 
towers and gateways. The walls are surrounded 
by a moat, partially filled with water supplied 
by a spring which rises in the western [eastern?] 
corner of the city. The water in this moat is stag- 
nant and full of mosquitoes ... In the western 
corner of the city stands a structure surrounded 
by a high wall; the local people still maintain this 
was the palace of the governor of Germa during 
the late Islamic era. This structure seems to have 
been a high fort, with walls and towers reminis- 
cent of Saharan Islamic architecture. This ruin 
is surrounded by lanes, passages, and the ruins 
of houses. ... I made a careful study of the city 
and its surroundings. I noticed that some of the 
mudbrick walls of houses which were occupied 
until recent times stood on big stone block foun- 
dations. Some of these stones had been used to 
make steps up to the modern houses, and a num- 
ber of the blocks were in fact capitals of columns. 
The builders of the mudbrick houses had plainly 
used stones from earlier buildings as supports 
and foundations for their own structures." 


After his initial prospection in 1961, he quickly 
began a series of excavations at Old Jarma as 
well as at other Garamantian sites in the Jarma 
area. The work took place in 1962-1964 and 1966 
(Ayoub 1968b, 18). Though some initial notices 
on these excavations were published in the 1960s, 
nothing close to a final report has ever appeared 
(Ayoub 1962; 1967a; n.d.). The excavations will be 
described in Chapter 3 below. His excavations at 
some of the most important Garamantian cemetery 
sites around Jarma (Ayoub 1967a/b; 1968c; n.d.) 
have been commented on in detail in AF3 (Mat- 
tingly 2010, esp. 213-43; 359-69). 

There was considerable press coverage of 
his work in Libya at the time, with the standard 
description of the site running along the follow- 
ing lines: ‘The city, protected by a circular wall, 
is buried under 12 feet of sand, and excava- 
tions have revealed a temple and two cemeteries’ 
(Sunday Ghibli 2 May 1965). Some of the initial 
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Figure 1.11. M. S. Ayoub at the Jarma mausoleum 
1141001 (CMD 1965). 


Timgad? If anything is left, it will be under the 
soil, mingled with the brick dust. But, for lack 
of resources, there has never been much excava- 
tion here ... In any case the site is worth study- 
ing. There has certainly been a stronghold here. 
The entire city is built on a hillock, defended by a 
rampart. Thick walls are still standing, and there 
is a depression where the moat was ... But in the 
clarity of the plan and the solidarity of the ram- 
parts Roman order can be divined. This was more 
than a military post; it was, in spite of its present 
decay, a city, where men did their best to implant 
civilisation with the means at hand. Careful 
examination reveals that the brick walls were set 
on strong foundations of sandstone ... The chil- 
dren crowding round lead me to the ‘mosque’. 
There is nothing more than a quadrangle of walls 
open to the sky; but the uprights of the door are 
made of two beautiful pieces of stone with sharp 
angles — incontestably a Roman work...’ 
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*13 August 1959: Visit to Germa Deserta. Went 
round the perimeter almost all the way after 
having arrived at west end, by following the 
track from its west end clearly shown on aerial 
photograph. Moat to west not very pronounced. 
Moat to north quite pronounced, especially to 
N/E corner, on E it rather resembles a great lake. 
Quite a moat at SE too and a dip along rest of S 
side and SW ... The Casbar and W mosque are 
in a raised portion of the town, densely popu- 
lated. The E portion is less thickly ‘housed’ and 
over against the E wall there are appreciable 
gaps in the town. The Casbar-Mosque por- 
tion is raised somewhat, most noticeable by the 
mosque, and is possibly the oldest part of the 
tell, not an addition. The Casbar is falling and 
its inside shows considerable signs of rain-water 
erosion, though few buildings. To the W of the 
Casbar & between it and the outer wall there 
is a marabout, almost neglected. The houses 
in the W potion are decaying & occ. there is a 
palm-tree trench cut in the ruins where there has 
been attempt to plant amongst (& presumably 
over, in time) the deserted houses. Most have 
died. In the [south] mosque there is the remains 
of a well (see sketch) with water about 15ft (?) 
down perhaps 20 or 25 even. Inside the small 
priest’s house (?) there was an interesting stone 
shaft, about 4ft x 1 1/2ft and a foot thick, but 
it was completely unmarked by the carver ... 
The marabout near the mud entrance is a double 
one, the W-most grave has a bright green pot on 
it, inverted — it was there 16 months ago when 
I last saw it. Around the graves were piles of 
almost ripe dates as offerings. In the east part of 
the town at least 2 other marabouts. Also, in the 
east potion, lying in the north part of the town is 
the second mosque. It has a well and a squarish 
trough in the courtyard. A well to the East of the 
town still in use, though pretty filthy in colour, 
& on the point of collapsing for final time ... 


Figure 1.12. GEROO1, view of qasabah facing W (CMD 
1962). 


claims about the work were inflated or fanciful — 
for instance, the identification of one building as a 
temple of Tanit (Sunday Ghibli 19 January 1964) 
or the discovery of a pottery shop at Saniat bin 
Huwaydi (Sunday Ghibli 26 May 1963). Ayoub's 
overall conclusions (1967a, 41) about his excava- 
tions at Old Jarma are worth citing at length: 


‘The lowest layer in the excavated site of Germa 
had not yielded any materials earlier than the first 
century AD. Most of the oldest structures had 
been erected during the first half of the second 
century AD. ... It seems the Garamantes had 
been deeply influenced ... by the Greco-Roman 
architecture. ... The remains found in the ruins 
show that the inhabitants of this site had enjoyed 
a happy luxurious life. This was sometimes 
interfered with by raids or troubles which left 
the traces of ashes on the walls of the structures. 
Most of the ashes relate to the early third century. 
... The buildings were soon restored and rein- 
habited again and Germa started to enjoy all the 
appearances of the cities existing in the Roman 
world. ... The site was continuously occupied till 
the last days of the C7 AD. ... The city was abso- 
lutely deserted in the 8 Century AD. ... Anew site 
to the west of the excavated area was inhabited 
by the Khorman during the C14 AD. ... On this 
new site the Khorman erected a mudbrick high 
walled structure (the casba) and the small mud- 
brick settlements which surround it. It seems that 
the first site was completely covered afterwards 
with sand and dust. ... During the C19 AD, none 
of the local people remembered the ruins which 
were under their houses so the European travel- 
lers who visited Germa never heard of them.’ 


As we shall see, there are serious problems relat- 
ing to the methods applied by Ayoub and much that 
he says here has been contradicted or substantially 
nuanced by subsequent work. 

The work of Charles Daniels (CMD) over- 
lapped with that of Ayoub and his published works 
and interim reports for long represented the bench- 
mark of knowledge (Daniels 1965; 1967; 1968a/b; 
1969a/b; 1970a/b; 1971a/b/c; 1973a/b; 1975; 
1977a/b; 1989; Mattingly 2010 presents a detailed 
study of his work at sites other than Old Jarma). 
In 1958—59, CMD visited Old Jarma for the first 
time and his notes and photographs provide valu- 
able indications of the site at that time (Figs 1.12; 
2.39b). His unpublished notes from the 1959 visit 
which predate the start of Ayoub's work are worth 
quoting in full: 


GER001.1 and cleaned the standing section behind 
GERO001.4 to try to establish the chronologi- 
cal sequence and dating evidence (Daniels 1965; 
Mattingly 2007, 115—20). CMD also made further 
sondages in 1969 below the floor of the Garaman- 
tian temple identified by Ayoub (GERO01.3) and a 
partially excavated complex at the north-west limit 
of Ayoub’s excavation area (GERO001.4) (Daniels 
1969b). Another task undertaken by CMD was the 
survey and record of portions of the Medieval Arab 
town. The extant citadel (qasabah), previously the 
Governor's residence, was surveyed in detail by 
measurement and by photography. Other records of 
the domestic buildings, city walls and gates will be 
included at relevant points in the report (Chapters 
2 and 3). 

The American writer James Wellard spent 
three weeks in Fazzan in November and Decem- 
ber 1963, meeting Ayoub there and becoming fas- 
cinated by the Garamantes and the archaeology of 
the Sahara. This led to his publishing two books 
(1965; 1967) and a series of journalistic pieces 
(1964a/b). He recognised the disparities between 
the impoverished and under-populated oases of 
the 1960s and the abundant signs of a once thriv- 
ing but now lost civilisation. His descriptions of 
the standing buildings of Old Jarma were exag- 
geratedly dismissive to make the contrast with 
the ‘lost city’ of the Garamantes more striking: 
*a collection of mud hovels beside the washboard 
track which runs along the valley’ (Wellard 1965, 
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Figure 1.13. lan Richmond (left) cleaning the standing 
section at GER001.4 (CMD 1965). 


A good scratch yielded many stones but none 
suggestive of Roman use. Also no pottery of 
any antiquity which was not manifestly ‘wog’, 
& therefore undatable.’ 


With Sir Ian Richmond, he was subsequently able 
to make a series of crucial interventions at Jarma 
in support of Ayoub (Figs 1.13-1.14). During the 
1962-63 winter visit of CMD and Sir Ian Richmond 
to Fazzan, Ayoub allowed Richmond to cut a slit 
trench through the floor of the impressive building 
he had uncovered (GERO001.1). Richmond observed 
that there were mudbrick walls visible below the 
stone phase of this building (Chapter 3 below). 
In 1965, with Ayoub's approval and assistance, 
CMD followed up with some stratified trenches in 
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Figure 1.14. CMD plan showing relationship between Old Jarma, Saniat Jibril and the postulated lake. 
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°... It was the prosperity of these defenceless Afri- 
cans that incited white settlers along the Libyan 
coast to invade the Fezzan. These immigrants 
(originally it seems having come to Africa from 
Asia Minor) were the Garamantes ... the presence 
of a Roman tomb nearby [to Jarma] attested to 
the conquest of the Garamantian Empire by the 
legions in 19 BC ... so valuable was the Saharan 
caravan trade that the Roman army must have 
continually sent reconnaissance forces down into 
the desert ... loaning [the Garamantes] engineers 
... to build forts and blockhouses along the cara- 
van routes.’ 


As we shall see, the belief that the Romans (or 
non-African white people) were ultimately respon- 
sible for the urban society that emerged here flies 
in the face of the evidence, but strongly echoes 
the Italian colonial view (Pace et al. 1951, 213- 
18 and 252-70), also voiced by Wheeler (1955, 
128-31). Wellard's work extended beyond being 
an observer. At Ayoub's invitation he undertook 
excavation of a Garamantian pyramid tomb at 
al-Hatiya (Wellard 1964b). Although the structure 
had been robbed, sufficient evidence remained to 
show that this was very far from being a Roman 
monument, leading Wellard to date it to the period 
before Roman contact (in reality the tomb was 
Classic Garamantian in date and reflected the 
underlying Saharan character of Garamantian 
society, Mattingly 2007, 76-83). 

The British writer Philip Ward took a more 
realistic view of the Roman contribution to Gara- 
mantian civilisation. He visited Fazzan in Decem- 
ber 1963 and again in December 1964 (with his 
new wife Audrey) and October 1966, researching 
his guidebook to southern Libya. During these 
trips he met Ayoub cataloguing artefacts from 
Jarma in the Sabha museum (Ward 1968, 37). 
Ward's account concerning Jarma is quite brief 
and largely based on ‘intelligent conjecture’ (pre- 
sumably his conversations with Ayoub). He writes 
of a ‘city submerged under seven metres of mud- 
brick tell indicating continued occupation of the 
site of Garama' (Ward 1968, 70—71). His photo- 
graphs (Fig. 1.15) show that by December 1964 
Ayoub's excavation had already reached its maxi- 
mum extent towards the north, exposing Building 
GER001.4 below the section visible in the distance 
and that some of the architectural blocks from the 
temple GER001.3 were informally displayed on 
site. He noted the lack of any evidence of Roman 
annexation of Fazzan: ‘it is inconceivable that so 
practical a power as the Roman Empire should 


31) and ‘a mud-built Arab village of incredible 
squalor, infested with mosquitoes and scorpions’ 
(Wellard 1964a, 610). He described it as ‘an eerie 
place, with its crumbling mosques, Roman wells, 
and malarial marshes’ (Wellard 1965, 51). Wel- 
lard claimed that the site was actually abandoned 
because so many children died from scorpion 
stings each year, though this is in fact a confu- 
sion with another nearby village, Ibrayk (Wellard 
1964a, 610; Despois 1946, 97). His main descrip- 
tion of the excavations is worth quoting in full 
(Wellard 1964a, 610): 


‘[t]he famous Germa mausoleum was in fact 
the tomb of some unknown Roman, a person of 
considerable importance, possibly a provincial 
official, perhaps an army commander ... we can 
conclude that the Romans were here for at least 
six centuries, first as conquerors, then as admin- 
istrators and finally as colonists ... It had already 
been noted that Germa ... had a great number of 
dressed stones built into the lower courses of the 
mud huts, indicating that there was an ancient 
settlement under the labyrinth of hovels that 
constituted the modern village; and soon after 
excavations were begun, buildings of character- 
istic Roman construction began to emerge from 
the rubble. There was no doubt that here was 
the Romanized capital of the Garamantes. The 
Garama of Pliny and other Roman historians 
had been discovered. Work has, of necessity, 
gone slowly, and has to stop during the sum- 
mer months. So far, what appears to be the main 
citadel (or according to another theory, a large 
temple) has already been uncovered. Near it, the 
streets and houses of a provincial Roman city 
are being uncovered, indicating that Garama 
.. retained its importance as the capital of the 
Garamantes throughout the first six centuries of 
our era.’ 


His views on the Romans were similarly forthright 
(Wellard 1965, 167): 


‘So Oudney was right. The Romans were here 
as conquerors and colonizers; and it was from 
Germa, or Garama, that they controlled the roads 
and tracks which went south and east to the trad- 
ing posts throughout Central Africa.’ 


This view was slightly tempered by the time he 
wrote his later book, but the Romans still cast a 
long shadow over the changes in desert civilisation 
as he saw it (Wellard 1967, 65—68): 


The trenches can be recognised, still several metres 
deep, though the sections have slumped. Our local 
informants reported to us that it proved difficult to 
follow the stratigraphic sequence, because of the 
number of pits and the lack of complete rooms 
encountered. Sadly, nothing about his findings has 
ever been published. 

The Austrian archaeologist, Ruprechtsberger 
visited Jarma in the 1980s-1990s and took many 
photographs of the key Garamantian sites, includ- 
ing Old Jarma. These images represent a useful 
record of the state of the monuments before the 
start of the Fazzan Project, though the descriptive 
text largely summarised the earlier work of the 
Italians, Ayoub and CMD (Ruprechtsberger 1989; 
1996; 1997). 


THE FAZZAN PROJECT (FP) 
EXCAVATIONS AND SURVEY 1997-2001 
One of the drivers behind the research design for 
the FP was the fact that the connections of the his- 
torical Garamantes with the neolithic pastoralists 
and rock artists of the region and similarly with 
the Fazzanese population under Islamic suzerainty 
had been little explored hitherto. Much of the 
previous work in the region had had a restricted 
chronological focus, or had concentrated on buri- 
als. There was thus an opportunity to construct a 
broad diachronic study of a key Saharan region 
that would bring together evidence for settlement 
form and lifestyle, funerary traditions, material 
culture and inter-regional contacts. The poten- 
tial to shed further light on an important Libyan 
people (for a range of broad studies of ancient 
Libyans, see Bates 1914, Brett and Fentress 1996; 
Camps 1980; Desanges 1962; Hachid 2000) was 
even more exciting if the study encompassed the 
broad range of population groups: Fazzani, Ber- 
bers, Arabs, Turks, Tuareg, Tubu, Dawada, sub- 
Saharan groups, and so on. 

The specific aims of the Fazzan Project were 
outlined as follows (Mattingly et al. 1997, 12-13): 


1. to study the settlement history of Fazzan in 
the last 12,000 years; 

2. to map in detail archaeological remains in 
the vicinity of Jarma; 

3. to carry out stratigraphic excavations at Old 
Jarma (ancient Garama); 

4. to evaluate the environment and climate of 
the past; 

5. to assess the hydraulic technology of oasis 
exploitation across time; 
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Figure 1.15. Philip Wards photographs of Ayoub 5 exca- 
vations in December 1964: a) Audrey Ward by Building 
GERO01.1, facing NW; b) architectural elements from 
GERO001.3, facing NW (Philip Ward archive). 


ever try to establish permanent lines of commu- 
nication over such vast distances with so little 
profit resulting from the expenditure of manpower 
and money’ (1968, 73). While admitting that the 
standing buildings at Old Jarma were difficult to 
date and might be only a few hundred years old, 
he postulated that the “Berbers built a new fortress 
and a village on the remains of Garama, possibly 
about the sixteenth century’ (1968, 73). His book 
is also notable for the vivid impression it gives 
of the trials and tribulations of travel in southern 
Libya in the mid 1960s, a point even more clearly 
illustrated by unpublished notes and manuscripts 
written by him and Audrey at the time (Fig. 1.16). 

In the 1960s, the German archaeologist Helmut 
Ziegert excavated some deep soundings at Old 
Jarma (for the general context of his work in Fazzan, 
see Ziegert 1969). He seems to have had the same 
basic idea as the later Fazzan Project, to excavate 
from the top to the bottom of the stratigraphic 
sequence, but his two square trenches were too 
restricted to permit effective control of the process. 
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recorded by CMD (Chapter 5 and 7). Area G3 was 
a small trench opened over the corner of a building 
partially revealed in Ayoub's excavations and that 
linked with the G1 sequence (see below, Chapter 
6). G4 comprised a series of sondages below the 
foundations of the Garamantian temple Building 
GER001.3, again adjacent to G1 and G2 (Chapter 
8). A small amount of recording was also done on 
a structure first revealed by Ayoub and recorded by 
CMD, GER001.4 (Chapter 3). 

A large number of AMS (radiocarbon) dates 
were obtained as part of the FP work and for the 
first time, they allow a more nuanced picture of 
the urban chronology to be presented (Chapter 4). 
Some key types of feature are discussed in Chapter 
9, along with an initial analysis of small finds by 
context type and phase. 

The architectural fragments from stone build- 
ings are presented in Part 3 (Chapter 10), along 
with discussions of the evidence from both exca- 
vation and survey relating to the urban layout and 
domestic buildings of the Garamantian (Chapter 
11) and Islamic eras (Chapter 12). 

The finds from the excavations are presented 
in Part 4, divided between pottery (Chapter 13), 
glass (Chapter 14), figurines (Chapter 15), ground 
stone tools (Chapter 16), other small finds (Chap- 
ter 17) and palaeoeconomic data, specifically plant 


6. to gain knowledge of the diet, health and 
nutrition of the inhabitants of Fazzan through 
the study of botanical remains, animal bones 
and human skeletal evidence; 

7. to study the economic contacts of the region 
through time; 

8. to enhance and bring to press unpublished 
work by Ayoub and Daniels. 


The work at Old Jarma contributed to the elucida- 
tion ofall these themes. It included both survey and 
excavation aimed at investigating all phases of the 
history of Jarma (Mattingly et al. 1997; 1998a/b; 
1999; 2000a/b; 2001; 2002 for interim reports). 
We also sought to clarify aspects of the earlier 
excavations carried out by Ayoub and CMD, so 
as to produce a more rounded picture of this key 
site. The survey work is described in Chapter 2, 
complementing the accounts of past visitors and 
historians and providing the essential background 
detail that makes up Part 1 of this book. 

The excavation work features in Part 2, with 
the presentation of Ayoub and CMD’s work (Chap- 
ter 3), followed by an introduction to the FP exca- 
vations (Chapter 4). Excavation was focused on 
four adjacent zones, sites GER001.G1-G4). GI 
was the main excavation trench (Chapter 5), with 
G2 a standing section at its edge that had been first 


Figure 1.16. A famous peril of desert motoring in the pre-tarmac era — the washboard tracks (Philip Ward archive). 


data (Chapter 21) and tabulated information on and 
catalogues of different classes of finds: architec- 
tural stonework, pottery, glass, figurines, ground 
stone tools, small finds, botanical and faunal 
remains (Chapters 22-29). We plan to make these 
data available also via a web depository. 

Jarma now emerges from the shadows and the 
dust as a key testimony to the historical realities of 
the Garamantes and to the Medieval Saharan life- 
styles that long outlived the waning of the Gara- 
mantian kingdom. 
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remains and animal bones (Chapters 18 and 19). 
Part 5 attempts an overall synthesis of a remarkable 
urban biography, combining the stories of struc- 
tures, people, animals, economic activity and food 
processing, nutrition, trade and consumption. The 
material presented in this book provides a unique 
diachronic dataset for a Saharan site, allowing us to 
analyse changes across time in the material culture, 
diet and trading connections of the town. 

The CD accompanying this volume (Part 6) 
contains further chapters presenting stratigraphic 


2. SURVEY AND STRUCTURES OF 
EARLY MODERN JARMA 


D. J. Mattingly, C. M. Daniels, J. Preston and J. Duncan 


achieved through a combination of photo-mapping 
and ground verification. A series of enlarged prints 
had been made from vertical aerial photographs 
taken in 1965. These were checked, measured and 
modified, building-by-building, during the 1969 
season and the results drawn out as a single plan 
covering the entire city, to which the detailed sur- 
vey of the qasabah carried out in 1965 was then 
added (Fig. 2.1. Other versions of this plan have 
been published, though with an error in the north 
orientation, in Daniels 1970a, figs 8—9; Mattingly 
2007, 117; Ward 1968, 71). Further buildings were 
recorded at a basic level, by short written descrip- 
tions and series of photographs. A section running 
east to west across the entire site was also surveyed. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Charles Daniels (CMD) recorded standing struc- 
tures at Old Jarma at various points in his pro- 
gramme of work in Fazzan. His earliest notes 
predate Ayoub's demolition of the mosques and 
other areas of standing buildings. Concerned about 
the loss of the two main mosques by 1965, and 
perceiving that the gasabah might be next in line, 
CMD had that important structure surveyed in 1965. 
Additionally, CMD took photographs of selected 
buildings numbered on sketches and wrote short 
descriptions. Most of these can be correlated with 
the numbering scheme that the FP later adopted. In 
1969, he determined to carry out a complete survey 
of the standing mudbrick medieval town. This was 
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Figure 2.1. The CMD plan of Old Jarma (GERO001), with below the profile across the town. 
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Tower on wall 9; 1.040 Tower on wall 9; 1.041 Postern 
gate?; 1.042 Area of mudbrick buildings (blank on CMD 
plan) — earlier phase; 1.043 Main E to W street (al- 
Morgi); 1.044 Piazza in E Jarma (market place?); 1.045 
Mosque of Fatimah Hadria, jami’ al-Murghi/Morgi; 
1.046 Small house; 1.047 Large mound of mudbrick 
(marabout grave here?); 1.048 Low lying wet area — 
spring?; 1.049 Well to E of Building 1; 1.050 Low lying 
wet area — spring? 1.051 House; 1.052 Site of destroyed 
central mosque over Buildings 2/3. jami' al-Manara/ 
al-Qsir; 1.053 House; 1.054 House; 1.055 House of 
potter; 1.056 Wasters and firing area by house 55; 1.057 
Marabout: Sidi Ahmad Sharif (cf. no. 25); 1.058 Pile of 
querns; 1.059 Area of demolished mudbrick buildings 
(imperfectly mapped on CMD plan); 1.060 Garaman- 
tian offering table; 1.061 Ziegert's trenches; 1.062 Low 
lying wet area — spring?; 1.063 Large block of houses; 
1.064 Collapsed mudbrick structure; 1.065 The qasabah; 
1.066 Piazza to NE of qasabah; 1.067 Large house near 
S mosque (15); 1.068 Well by mosque 15; 1.069 Low 
lying wet area — spring? To E and N of mosque 15; 1.070 
Possible postern? Or collapsed wall 9?; 1.071 Small 
piazza; 1.072 Possible postern gate; 1.073 House; 1.074 
House; 1.075 House; 1.076 Well; 1.077 House; 1.078 
House; 1.079 House; 1.080 Possible Garamantian stone 
footed building; 1.081 Stone and mortar wall; 1.082 
Stone footed building; 1.083 House; 1.084 Tower on 
Wall 9; 1.085 Postern gate (Bab al-Kabir?) or is this 
confusion with 14; 1.086 Street with arch over (covered 
alley?); 1.087 Large doorway; 1.088 Cemetery area 
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Figure 2.2. The FP numbers of structures added to the 
CMD plan: 1.001 Garamantian ashlar building exca- 
vated by Ayoub (1967a, 23—31); 1.002 Stone building 
with tanks excavated by Ayoub (1967a, 31—33), prob- 
ably of several phases; 1.003 Stone-footed building with 
stepped facade excavated by Ayoub (1967a, 35-38). 
Temple; 1.004 Stone building exposed by Ayoub, with 
underlying mudbrick phases excavated by CMD; 1.005 
Wide defensive wall (Late Garamantian?) running to E 
of Buildings 3 and 4; 1.006 and 1.007 Post-Garaman- 
tian large stone-footed building — probably 11th—12th- 
century mosque of town (misinterpreted by Ayoub 1967a, 
35); 1.008 Stone building complex excavated by Caputo 
and Ayoub; 1.009 Main circuit wall of Medieval Jarma; 
1.010 Tower on wall 9; 1.011 Section of stone wall to 

S of S side of city wall 9 (undated); 1.012 Casement 
buildings — wall 9; 1.013 Tower on wall 9 (dated to 15th 
—17th century by C14); 1.014 South Gate?; 1.015 South 
mosque (jami’ al-Kabira); 1.016 Tower on wall 9; 1.017 
Tower on wall 9; 1.018 Tower on wall 9; 1.019 East 
Gate; 1.020 Inner chamber of East Gate; 1.021 Tower 
on wall 9; 1.022 Tower on wall 9; 1.023 Tower on wall 
9; 1.024 Well; 1.025 Double marabout grave by South 
Gate. Sidi Ahmad Sharif/Sidi "Abd al- "Aziz; 1.026 Tower 
on wall 9; 1.027 Town ditch (SW side); 1.028 Town ditch 
(NW side); 1.029 Town ditch (NE side); 1.030 Marsh/ 
lake on east side of Jarma; 1.031 Tower on wall 9; 1.032 
Tower on wall 9; 1.033 Tower on wall 9; 1.034 West 
Gate; 1.035 Tower on wall 9; 1.036 Tower on wall 9; 
1.037 Tower on wall 9; 1.038 Tower on wall 9; 1.039 
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1.102 Marabout: name unknown; 1.103 Piazza (open 
meeting place); 1.104 Marabout: Sidi Ali; 1.105 Small 
piazza; 1.106 Wider space at road junction; 1.107 Well in 
NW area of city; 1.108 Well in N area of city; 1.109 Well 
in N area of city; 1.110 Possible postern gate on SE side; 
1.111 Irregular piazza just inside S gate; 1.112 Shaykh s 
house (demolished by Ayoub); 1.113 Possible major 
Garamantian wall, perpendicular and linked to wall 5; 
1.114 Stone-footed Islamic building (the quern wall); 
1.115 Three columns found by Ayoub in deep cutting. 


Figure 2.3. Comparison of CMD plan of Old Jarma 
with 1965 air-photograph and 2010 Geoeye-1 Image 
(O Geoeye, O Google Earth). 


within walls; 1.089 Children $ cemetery within walls (by 
Mosque 15); 1.090 Marabout grave: Sidi ‘Abd Allah; 
1.091 Arabic inscription from near Building 1; 1.092 
Open space near Tower 23; 1.093 Open space between 
Towers 22 and 23; 1.094 Building attached to E ram- 
part; 1.095 Building attached to N rampart; 1.096 Small 
piazza SW of qasabah (marabout here?); 1.097 Small 
possible postern by Tower 10; 1.098 Marabout: name 
unknown; 1.099 Open area inside W Gate; 1.100 Street 
to E of piazza 99; 1.101 Marabout: name unknown; 


The Fazzan Project (FP) built on this work, by 
systematically allocating numbers to all the main 
structures on the CMD plan and carrying out addi- 
tional recording and surveying of selected ele- 
ments (Fig. 2.2). This included a detailed record 
of the external wall and gates, survey of what 
remained of the town's mosques and a sample 
of domestic buildings. Brief descriptions were 
written of each element (the combined survey 
15 summarised in Mattingly 2007, 115-20 and 
an updated list included in caption of Fig. 2.2). 
Most of the visible features relate to the Medieval 
and Early Modern walled town and these will be 
described according to type. Garamantian features 
will be reported in Chapter 3, relating primarily to 
the structures excavated by Ayoub and CMD. 

The FP topographical survey of the Islamic 
town of Jarma employed a Total Station to record 
both the micro-topography of selected quarters and 
the detailed plans of a range of typical mudbrick 
buildings of Medieval to Early Modern date. This 
was backed up by further structural recording and 
photographic survey, with a professional photog- 
rapher, Toby Savage, compiling a detailed archive 
of the standing architecture. The defences of the 
city were the subject of a specific study along with 
the surviving traces of mosques and a number of 
representative houses. It is clear that some of the 
houses were of considerable size and sophistica- 
tion, though only a few had more than one storey. 
Structures within the town were numbered in the FP 
sequence as sub-units of site 0115001 (Old Jarma). 
Thus GER001.065 is the number assigned to the 
citadel or qasabah in the western part of the site — 
references to structures in the town will follow this 
convention in this volume, though on Figure 2.2 
only the suffix is shown (so, ‘65’ for the example 
of the qasabah). 

The CMD plan is supplemented as noted 
already by air photographs taken by Hunting 
Aerial Surveys in 1958 — high altitude and with 
limited detail of individual buildings — and in 


working with the FP as the Jarma playa and repre- 
sents the final phase of a long sequence of palaeo- 
lake formations (Mattingly 2003, 57—61). After 
sporadic rainfall, salt crusts still form on the playa 
bed. The placement of Old Jarma has evidently 
taken advantage of a high water table in this loca- 
tion, probably providing spring-fed pools within 
the town and supplying water for the town's moat. 
In 1997, there was still a substantial marsh on 
the north side of the site sustained by the spring, 
though this became visibly diminished in the 
course ofthe project. This is symptomatic ofa cat- 
astrophic fall in the local water table in the last 40 
years. Even as recently as the 1960s, sections of 
the moat were water-filled (Fig. 2.5) and the peri- 
odic resurgence of the spring made the marsh on 
the north-east side into a small lake deep enough 
for children to swim in (Saad Salah ‘Abd al-’ Aziz, 
pers. comm.). When Ayoub and CMD excavated 
in the centre of Old Jarma in the 1960s, the lower 
levels they encountered were saturated with mois- 
ture; by the 1990s they were completely dry. In 
the immediate environs of Jarma, wells have been 
deepened from a few metres in the 19th century to 
more than 100 m today. Between 1996 and 2011, 
we have watched the palm groves around Old 
Jarma turn from green to brown as the water table 
that sustained them failed (Fig. 2.6a/b). 

The air-photographs and plan ofthe city reveal 
some differences between the eastern and western 
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1965 — lower altitude and showing good detail 
of most buildings, except in areas where Ayoub 
had demolished structures. Ayoub's main excava- 
tions had taken place by this date, but reconstruc- 
tion work was still in progress. It 15 possible to 
discern a few features that are no longer visible. 
Recent high-resolution satellite imagery provides 
an additional resource for checking details and 
tracking change in the fabric of the site, especially 
following a programme of reconstruction work at 
the site since the late 1990s (Fig. 2.3). 

This chapter presents some comments on 
aspects of overall layout of the Islamic/Early 
Modern town, then describes in sequence the 
defences, spring pools and wells, mosques, ceme- 
teries and marabout tombs and domestic buildings 
(which also feature in a more detailed discussion in 
Chapter 12). 


OVERALL LAYOUT AND LOCATION 

Old Jarma 15 located at the northern edge of the 
oasis zone, at the southern margin of an extensive 
playa or palaeo-lake feature (Fig. 2.4). It is pos- 
sible that this lake still had water in it during the 
Garamantian era, as CMD clearly believed (see 
Fig. 1.14), but it has probably been dry throughout 
the Medieval period (Ayoub 1968a, 70; Daniels 
1970a, 39, with pl. 13 and fig. 8). This correlates 
with the feature known to the geomorphologists 


Figure 2.4. General view of Old Jarma from Saniat Jibril across the playa (CMD 1969). 
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settlement around the gasabah (GERO001.65, Fig. 
2.2) perhaps forming a later addition to the origi- 
nal town. This sequence is certainly suggested by 
a local oral tradition, which refers to the gasabah 
zone as the ‘new town’. 

The type of mud construction used for the 
late structures at Jama is distinctive. Although we 
continue to describe these buildings as mudbrick 
structures, the walls were not made of regular 
coursed sun-dried bricks. The walls were built up 
by bonding irregular mud lumps tightly together 
with mud and small stone packing in between two 
faces. The rough wall faces were finished with 
coats of mud-plaster to give a relatively smooth 
finished look. These crude looking mud walls 
once further baked in the 50° summer heat over 
decades become rock hard (as we found to our cost 
in trying to excavate their remains whether with 
mattock or trowel). The mud lump outer defence 
wall matches the technique used in the late houses 
and the qasabah (along with several qsur in the 
Murzuq area), though the available AMS dates 
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Figure 2.5. The water-filled western 
moat in the 1960s (CMD 1969). 


parts of the town. The whole 
town is raised up above the 
level of the surrounding land, 
giving the site a tell-like aspect. 
The highest areas are around the 
south mosque and the qasabah 
and immediately west of the 
excavated area in the centre of 
the site (Figs 2.7/2.8). 

The demolition without 
record of a large section of the 
late phase buildings in the centre 
of Jarma in advance of Ayoub’s 
excavations in the 1960s repre- 
sents a significant loss of data on the morphology 
of the late Medieval/Early Modern town (Ayoub 
1967a, 23-40). However, analysis of the 1958 air- 
photographs and the plan suggests that Jarma can 
be divided into two main areas (Fig. 2.9): 


1. a large zone (7.75 ha) of relatively dispersed 
housing in the eastern and central parts of the 
site, aligned along a series of roads which 
converge in the low-lying area where Ayoub 
focused his excavations; 

2. a much more densely-packed zone (1.54 ha) 
of housing and narrow, winding alleyways, 
at the western end of the site, around the 
qasabah. 


Houses in the western area have many party walls 
with neighbouring properties, but this is a good 
deal less common in the centre and east of the 
town. There are good reasons for suspecting that 
these various structural peculiarities represent 
different phases of development, with the dense 
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Figure 2.6. The death of the palm grove around Old Jarma between a) 1962 (CMD) and b) 2008 (DJM). 


times to reflect the changing 
needs of its inhabitants. 

A selection of mudbrick 
buildings of the Islamic town of 
Old Jarma has been surveyed. 
This work included the survey- 
ing of four domestic structures 
in the immediate vicinity of the 
Gl excavations (GERO001.53— 
54, GERO001.83a/b). It is clear 
that the morphology of buildings 
at Jarma follows a very different 
model from that at Ghadamis, 
for instance, and indeed 15 per- 
haps more representative of the 
vernacular architecture of the 
Libyan Sahara (Mattingly 2003, 
168-76; Scarin 1934, 104-10; 
1937a, 515-60; cf. Cuneo 1996; 
Cuneo et al. 1997). 

In addition, the FP surveyed 
the remains of the southern mosque (GER001.15, 
al-jami’ al-kabir) and the sole surviving small 
mosque (GERO001.45). The southern mosque was 
largely demolished by Ayoub in the 1960s during 
his excavations at Jarma (his work on this part 
of the site is unpublished). Careful survey with a 
Total Station has allowed us to salvage the broad 
outline of the plan of the mosque and to suggest 
a probable reconstruction of its interior arrange- 
ments. As explained below, we have also been able 
to reconstruct the position and probable layout 
of the central mosque (GER001.52), completely 
destroyed by Ayoub, without any record. The FP 
excavations located the traces of a probable early 
Islamic mosque (GER001.6) directly below the 
lost central mosque. 


THE DEFENCES 

Features covered in this section (Fig. 2.10) 
include the ditch or moat GER001.27-30 (on 
the north-east side this is a spring-fed lake/ 
marsh GEROO1.30); Wall GERO001.9, Gates 
GER001.14, GER001.19/20, GERO01.34; pos- 
terns (7) GER001.41, GER001.70, GER001.72, 
GER001.85, GER001.97; square/trapezoidal Towers 
GER001.16, GER001.23, GER001.26, GER001.31?; 
triangular Towers | GERO001.17, | GER001.22, 
GER001.33?, GER001.72?, GER001.84?; D-shaped 
Towers GERO001.10, GERO001.13, GER001.32, 
01001.35, GER001.37, GER001.38; casement 
buildings set into and projecting through Wall 
GER001.36, 760. 
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Figure 2.7. General view of Old Jarma looking north-west, showing the 


elevation of the site above the surrounding oasis (FP 1999). 


(discussed below) suggest this building style was 
in use for a considerable part of the Islamic and 
Early Modern periods. 

The extant defences may well have followed 
the line of an earlier circuit around at least part 
of the town. Although at least two phases of con- 
struction are evident in towers around the circuit 
wall, the changes in morphology are present all 
round the circuit. The exact dates of construction 
of the gasabah and the rebuild of the defences, and 
of the subsequent modifications to towers are sug- 
gested by a series of AMS dates obtained by the 
FP. The walls appear most likely to be 10th/11th 
century in date (the slightly earlier date sug- 
gested by OxA-9933 may be a result of it being 
a combined sample with charcoal) making them 
the oldest standing part of the city. The qasabah 
appears to have been built in the early 14th or 
more likely the early 15th century and the addition 
of the D-shaped towers to the wall circuit suggests 
that they most likely relate to the late 15th to mid- 
17th centuries (although note that the sample was 
charcoal so a slightly later date is possible, Mat- 
tingly 2007, 295—96). The two best preserved of 
the town's gates, the East Gate (GER001.19/20) 
and North-West Gate (GERO001.34), were also 
surveyed, both in plan and elevation, again with 
the aim of reconstructing the appearance of now 
destroyed archways. An AMS date on the North- 
West Gate suggests a mid-17th to early 19th 
century date, perhaps the same phase as the con- 
struction of D-shaped towers, but it could also 
suggest that the wall circuit was modified several 
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Figure 2.8. Contour plan of Old Jarma (FP 2001). 
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Figure 2.9. Plan of Old Jarma showing location of excavations of Ayoub, CMD, Zeigert and FP. 
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The Moat 

The city ditch/moat GER001.27-30 is an irregular 
trench generally 5-8 m wide and is still visible on the 
west, north and east sides (Fig. 2.11a/b). It is barely 
discernible on the south side of the air-photographs, 
but was traced along that sector by CMD in 1959 
as a slight dip in the ground. The original depth is 
uncertain, but the best preserved sections show that 
this must have been several metres below the adja- 
cent land surface. On the east and north-east sides 
it merges with a larger marsh area up to 20-30 m 
wide, and the spring that feeds it must now lie in this 
area. In the 1960s both CMD and Ayoub indicate 
that the spring and the wettest section of the moat 
were on the west side of the town (see Fig. 2.5). 
The greater surface extent of water on the east side, 
particularly in times of groundwater surges, has 
made the East Gate periodically unusable, eventu- 
ally leading to its being blocked completely. On the 
north side the ditch is placed at least 30 m out from 
the line of the walls, while on the south side, where 
the moat was less substantial the gap seems to have 


Figure 2.11. The moat on the E side of Old Jarma: 
a) facing NW (CMD 1969); b) facing NW, after 
renovation of walls (FP2000). 
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Figure 2.12. The Medieval wall circuit of Jarma (GER001.009), E side facing S (CMD 1969). 


The Town Wall 

The town walls (GER001.9) are c.1.2 km in length 
and enclose an area of 9.29 ha, within which the 
ground level is several metres higher than on the 
exterior due to the build up of occupation levels 
(Fig. 2.12). It is possible that the visible walls 
are not the earliest phase of defences around Old 
Jarma, though no excavation has been carried 
out across the defences to test this hypothesis. A 
small section of a stone wall was observed on the 
south side of the defences (GER001.11). Running 
parallel to the main mudbrick wall GERO01.9 and 
c.1.40 m to its south, this 5.4 m long stretch con- 
sisted of six visible courses of stone blocks with 
mud bonding, preserved to a maximum height of 
1.20 m (Fig. 2.13). The top of the stone wall was 
2.60 m below the preserved 
height of wall GER 001.9 at this 
point. The average size of the 
stone blocks used for the con- 
struction of wall GERO001.11 
was 0.30-0.35 x 0.15 m. They 
were roughly dressed. This stone 
wall either relates to an earlier 
phase of urban defence (Gara- 
mantian?) or could be a later 
reinforcement for the Medieval 


Figure 2.13. The possible Gara- 
mantian stone wall (GER001.011) 
partially exposed below and to the 
S of the Medieval walls on the S 
side of Jarma (FP 1998). 


been reduced to 12-15 m. Opposite the gates, it is 
likely the moat will have been bridged, but no traces 
of bridge fittings can now be seen. 

The presence of the moat gives the town of Old 
Jarma an overall footprint of 16 ha. It was both a 
defence and a hazard for its inhabitants. Even in its 
depleted state, the marsh 15 still a breeding ground 
for voracious mosquitoes, particularly evident when 
visiting the ruins near dusk. The malarial condition 
ofthe settlement in the 1930s had severely depleted 
the population and was one of the reasons for the 
Italian authorities moving out the last inhabitants. 
Shaykh 'Abd al-Rahman, interviewed by CMD in 
1973, remembered the ‘millions’ of mosquitoes 
that led some families to choose to live outside 
Jarma on their farms in summer. 


bonded with a salt-rich mud mortar (Fig. 2.15a-c). 
Baked in the sun, the structure has a stone-like 
solidity. There was evidence in some places for 
the inclusion of some small blocks of stone in the 
lower portions of the wall (see Fig. 2.15c), but 
these could not be described as coursed work. In 
general the wall appears to have been 0.5-0.6 m 
wide towards the base (the actual footings of the 
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Figure 2.14. Renovated section of town wall GER001.9, 
with Tower 13, facing NE (FP 2000). 


mudbrick wall (though in that case the use of stone 
in its construction seems anomalous). As a work- 
ing hypothesis, it seems a reasonable supposition 
that the extant mudbrick town wall GERO001.9 suc- 
ceeded an earlier wall circuit on similar lines. 

The walls were ‘renovated’ in 1998-99 (Figs 
2.14-15), with a good deal of patching and rebuild- 
ing in mudbrick, so it is no longer possible to verify 
original structural details of circuit, towers and 
gates. However, observations and photographic 
surveys made by CMD and in the FP survey work 
in 1997-98, have preserved a record of the wall’s 
original appearance and features. AMS samples 
were obtained in the FP work from a number of 
contexts in the wall circuit, towers and at the East 
Gate (with results discussed below). The general 
appearance of the wall is similar in construction 
to the qasabah and late phases of housing at the 
site, comprising rough nodules of salt-hardened 
mud that have been built up in rough courses and 


Figure 2.15. Details of the original form of town wall GER001.009: a) the W end of the N wall, facing S; b) detail 
of wall on S side of town to show thickness, facing NE; c) detail showing stone inclusions in lower structure, facing 
N (all FP 1998). 
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Figure 2.16. Hypothetical early defensive circuit at Jarma, based on possibility that the qasabah quarter represents 


an addition to the original town, with main Garamantian structures identified. 


structure was the Eastern Gate (GER001.19/20 Bab 
al-Maknüsa), but this lies very close to the marsh 
and was apparently frequently inaccessible when 
the water in the moat/marsh was high. It was even- 
tually blocked up completely. In addition, there 
may have been some small postern gates, though 
these are less certain, as some breaches were cre- 
ated in the walls after the abandonment of the site 
to allow access for former inhabitants to date palms 
planted within the ruins (Fig. 2.10). 


East Gate 

The East Gate GERO001.19/20 was a barbican type, 
comprising an inner gate and an outer gate after a 
right-angled turn through a tower projecting from 
the town defences (Fig. 2.17-18). The outer gate 
was a narrow (1.55 m wide) gap in the southern 
wall of a tower. It was possibly originally arched 
(the upper element has collapsed), and was blocked 
in later times. Surviving members of the last inhab- 
itants of the town, interviewed by CMD in the 
1960s, never knew this as a functioning gate. The 
remains can also be identified of the supports for 
a more substantial inner gateway 4 m wide — per- 
haps the remnant of an original main portal before 


wall are covered by mudbrick erosion and slump), 
narrowing towards the top where it was normally 
c.0.30 m wide. The original height of the wall is 
indicated by the best preserved elements as having 
been in excess of 4 m. 

The overall form of the enceinte is an irregu- 
lar, east-west-oriented rhomboid, tapering towards 
the west end, where the gasabah was located, 
and more rounded at the east end. The north and 
south enceinte walls converge slightly just east of 
the dense settlement around the qasabah, before 
widening around the eastern settlement zone. The 
low-lying area between the two zones is sparsely 
built-up and this is suggestive of an original 
smaller walled circuit surrounding only the eastern 
sector, which has been enlarged to the west (Fig. 
2.16). However, at present we lack archaeological 
evidence to prove this hypothesis. The date of the 
walls is discussed below, after the gates and towers 
are considered. 


Gateways 

The main gates appear to be the North-West 
(GER001.34) and South Gates (GER001.14 Bab 
al-Kabir). Architecturally, the most imposing 


by narrow mudbrick walls. The reason this gate 
was eventually blocked is that the moat/marsh is 
extremely broad just to the north of this area and 
when the spring was in phases of resurgence, the 
gate could have been inaccessible. It was a grand 
structure, with an inner and outer gate. 
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Figure 2.17. Plan and elevations of the East Gate. 


the barbican tower was constructed? The northern 
side was a mudbrick pier 3 m wide by 2.2 m deep, 
while the southern side was 2.9 m wide and 3.10 
m deep, tapering to 1.4 m deep at its northern end 
(Fig. 2.17). Beyond the gate to the west, the 6.4 m 
wide street into the centre of the town was flanked 
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Figure 2.18. General views of East Gate: a) Tower GER001.19 from outside, looking N (CMD 1969); b) the blocked 
portal in tower GER001.19 (FP 1998); c) the S buttress of the inner gate GER001.20, facing SE (CMD 1969). 
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opens out as a mushroom-shaped vault, 
with the springing for the arch partially 
preserved. The west side of the gateway 
15 in a very poor state of preservation but 
the base of the wall is still visible, allow- 
ing a reconstruction of the overall dimen- 
sions. As originally built the gate was 2.60 
m wide, 1 m deep and at least 2.40 m tall 
up to the base of the mushroom vault, the 
surviving portion of which added at least 
10m 0.50 m. The section of the city wall that 
runs immediately north-east of the gate 5 
thicker and slightly projecting from the 
main line of the town wall, with which it 
makes a butt-joint after c.6 m. This sug- 
gests that the gates and adjoining sections 
of wall were specially constructed, though 
whether this was a rebuild of an original 
gate, or simply the way the gates were 
done at the outset, is uncertain. The 17th- 
to early 19th-century AMS date obtained 
from this structure probably relates to a 
late refurbishment (see Table 2.1). 


South Gate 

The South Gate GER001.14 was very poorly pre- 
served in 1997, but there were still faint traces of 
out-turned mudbrick walling (1.2 m wide) on either 
side of the passageway. The existence of a gate here 
is indicated by the convergence of several roads, 
by the marabout tombs just outside to the south 
and by the name Bab al-Kabir (by the al-Kabira 
mosque, which lies c.17 m to the north). The sur- 
viving traces suggest a portal 2.9 m wide, with the 


Figure 2.19. (Above and right) General view of the NW gate 


GER001.34 facing NE (FP 1998). 
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Figure 2.20. (Above) Plan and elevation of the NW gate 
GERO001.34. 


North-West Gate 

The north-east side of the North-West Gate 
GER001.34 is the better preserved and it is from 
this that we can draw some conclusions concerning 
the original form of this feature. In section (Figs 
2.19—2.20) the profile of the gateway tapers verti- 
cally from a thick base to a wooden impost and then 


the remnant of an original tower?). However, as the 
track then seems to pass directly through a house, 
this is likely to be a modern created breach rather 
than an old town gate. The small square GER001.71 
directly inside possible postern GERO01.72 favours 
that being an access point while the town was occu- 
pied and inspection in 1997 suggested that the c.1 m 
postern gap here may have originally been wider, in 
that there was a 4 m section of Wall GER001.9 on 
the west side of the gap that looked to be of a differ- 
ent and secondary build from the main town wall. 
It is possible that there was an original main gate in 
this location that was later reduced to a postern. It 
was positioned closest to the entrance to the gasabah 
and at times when the water level in the moat was 
high may have been a more practicable entrance to 
the town for traffic coming from the west than the 
main West Gate 4 


Towers 

The defences of Jarma appear to have comprised 
at least two main phases of construction: an initial 
one incorporating a number of projecting semi-cir- 
cular, rectangular and triangular towers in the wall 
circuit by simple changes of alignment of the mud- 
brick wall. The second phase involved the addition 
of more regular elongated D-shaped projecting 
towers, in some places replacing or augmenting 
original smaller towers (Fig. 2.10). The chronol- 
ogy of these features 15 not understood at present, 
though similar features, with a potentially simi- 
lar sequence, have also been observed at Murzuq 
(Mattingly 2007, 277-78). 

The primary towers were those that seemed to 
have been constructed as one build with the defences, 
by creation of triangular (GER001.17, GER001.22), 
square (GER001.31, GER001.40?), semi-circular 
(GER001.33, GER001.35a, GER001.38a) or trap- 
ezoidal (GER001.16, GERO001.26, GER001.70?) 
projections from the line of the defences. Some 
were very prominent protrusions (as GERO01.16, 
GERO001.17), others more minor constructions 
(GER001.84). Tower GERO001.17 is a good exam- 
ple ofa triangular tower on the east side (Fig. 2.22). 
It still stood to a maximum external height of 4.5 m, 
projecting 8 m from the line of the town wall, with 
a maximum internal width of 11m. It was clearly of 
one build with the town wall and there were traces 
of walls butted against the interior face to define a 
room or chamber within the space created by the 
salient. Tower GER001.31 was probably a square- 
fronted projecting tower, though in 1997 the front 
had fallen away so it is not possible to be certain. 
CMD had marked this as a D-fronted tower, but the 
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Figure 2.21. General view of the South Gate, 
GER001.14, facing N towards mosque 5 
(FP 1998). 


south-projecting flanking walls creating a corridor 
c.3.2 m long (Fig. 2.21). The original form and 
height of the gate is unknown, as the superstructure 
was very collapsed, though it was presumably sim- 
ilar to the East and North-West Gates. There was a 
double marabout tomb GER001.25 on the east side 
of the track running away from the gate at a dis- 
tance of 11.5 m. 


Posterns 

In addition to the three major gates, Jarma may have 
been provided with a number of smaller posterns, 
especially on the south side of the city, where it is 
less susceptible to flooding. It was not always clear 
to us in surveying the remains in 1997-1998 whether 
the ‘posterns’ were original features or later breaches 
to allow people easy access to particular parts of the 
interior. After the town was abandoned in the 1930s, 
many ofthe original families planted and maintained 
stands of date palms within the town. The ‘posterns’ 
GER001.85, GER001.97 and GERO001.110 are loca- 
tionally more probably later breaches, being at the 
closest point to paths linking Old Jarma with its 1930s 
successor village of Agif, c.1 km to the south. This 
Is the area of Old Jarma with the highest evidence of 
post-abandonment planting of palm groves (see Fig. 
2.3b above). However, local informants interviewed 
by CMD, who had lived in the town as boys, remem- 
bered at least one postern on this side, referred to by 
them as the Bab as-Salah. This is most likely equated 
with the gap in the Wall GER001.85 and gave access 
towards the informal market area within the town 
GER001.103. There are two possible posterns close 
to the south side of the gasabah (GERO001.70 and 
GER001.72). The possible postern GERO001.70 
relates to a point where a well-established modern 
path led through the Wall GER001.9 at a point where 
there 15 a trace of a trapezoidal projection (perhaps 
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GER001.35a had an external diameter of 6.3.50 m, 
projecting c.1.75 m from the wall line. It was of one 
build with Wall GER001.9 on the south-west side. 
A D-shaped Tower GERO001.35b was later butted 
up against the exterior face of GERO001.35a and 
Wall GER001.9. A similar situation was observed 
at Tower GER001.38a/b, where GER001.38a was 
a shallow semi-circular projection of the town 
wall, with GER001.38b a clear secondary addition 
butted against its exterior face. 

Secondary towers were identified at various 
points around the enceinte; in a number of cases 
clearly succeeding primary towers at the same 
point (GER001.35b; GERO001.38b), in others evi- 
dently de novo creations that were butted against 
the original wall (GERO001.10, GERO001.13, 
GERO001.32, GER001.37). Some of the original 
projecting towers seem to have been maintained or 
refurbished (there is also at least one square tower, 
GER001.23, that was a secondary construction). 
There thus appears to have been an increase over 
time in the provision of towers on the circuit and 
in at least two cases they appear to have replaced 
small towers/deviations of the original circuit. 

Tower GER001.10 on the south defences is a 
good example of the form of the D-shaped towers. 
It was butted against the outside face ofthe enceinte 
Wall GER001.9, and projected 4.90 m to the south, 
with a maximum width of 4.30 m, creating a cham- 
ber (interior dimensions 3.60 x 3.70 m), accessed 
though a small gap in Wall GERO001.9 at its north- 
east corner. There were preserved traces of possible 
narrow windows in the east and west walls of the 
tower. The tower stood to a maximum preserved 
height of 2.75 m on the exterior (south) face. Tower 
GER001.13 was another well preserved D-shaped 
tower on the southern defences, projecting 5.4 m 
north-south, by 4.8 m east-west and still standing 
2.10 m high on the exterior side (Fig. 2.23a/b). Its 
walls were 0.50 m thick near the base and 0.30 m 
high near the top. Tower GER001.32 was almost 
entirely collapsed, but appears to have had external 
dimensions of 4 m by 3.9 m. It certainly was butted 
against the outer face of Wall GERO001.9. Tower 
GERO001.37 was also clearly butted against Wall 
GER001.9 and still stood to an external height of 
2 m. Its overall dimensions were 3.20 m by 3.75 m 
externally. The two towers that were added to the 
outside of earlier semi-circular towers had external 
dimensions of 3.5 by 3.4 m by 2 m surviving height 
(GER001.35b) and 4.5 by 4.5 m by 2m surviving 
height (GER001.38b). 

Tower GER001.23 is an unusual projecting 
square construction on the south-eastern defences. 


Figure 2.22. Tower GER001.17 on the E defences, 
facing NW (CMD 1969). 


surviving side walls are not curving inwards, but 
rather running straight or slightly outsplaying and 
they are certainly of one build with the circuit Wall 
GER001.9. The surviving traces suggest a square 
tower projecting c.5 m out from the town wall and 
3.8 m wide. Tower GER001.16 was clearly primary, 
one build with the Wall GERO001.9, at the north- 
east angle of the defences, forming a trapezoidal 
bastion, projecting c.7 m beyond the enceinte. The 
tower had a width of 5.8 m where it joined wall 
GER001.9 and a width of 3.30 m at its front edge. A 
chamber within the tower was defined by spur walls 
butted against the inside face of Wall GERO01.9 at 
the points where the wall turned sharply outwards 
to create the tower. Tower GER001.26 was another 
trapezoidal structure on the south defences, of 
one build with Wall GER001.9, projecting 3 m in 
front of the wall line. It was 5.70 m wide where 
it stepped out from Wall GER001.9, narrowing to 
5.70 m at its forward edge. The tower survives to 
a maximum external height of 1.95 m (less than 
1m above ground level on the interior). There 
were traces of a wall on the inside closing off the 
interior of the projecting tower to create a cham- 
ber. The semi-circular primary towers differed 
from the secondary D-shaped towers in projecting 
less far in front of the wall. For instance, Tower 


recognisable phases of construction and reinforce- 
ment. A limited number of AMS dating samples 
obtained by the FP from the defensive features give 
an outline chronological framework, though there 
must be many provisos about the sequence proposed 
due to uncertainties about the possibility of residual 
material being present and about the relative phas- 
ing of many structures (for primary publication of 
a first suite of dates, see Mattingly 2003, 295—96; 
items prefixed OxA-26 in Table 2.1 below are newly 
obtained dates published here for the first time). The 
first AMS sample from the Wall curtain GERO01.9 
produced an earlier than expected date range (Ox A- 
9933) of the late 8th-late 10th century, but was from 
a sample that incorporated charcoal. However, a 
second sample of tamarisk needles has now been 
processed (OxA-26494), producing a slight overlap 
with the latter part of this range and suggests that an 
11th—12th century date may be correct. 

The date from one of the secondary D-shaped 
towers (OxA-9934) gave rather a broad range, 
from the late 15th-mid 20th centuries. It 15 prob- 
ably possible to narrow this range somewhat as 
the town walls at Murzuq exhibit a very similar 
sequence of square towers followed by D-shaped 
additional towers. A recent AMS date from one 
of the Murzuq towers, in a part of the town that 
was abandoned by the mid-19th century, allows 
us to narrow the date for that tower to cal. AD 
1688-1732 (Sterry and Mattingly 2013). On this 
evidence it is quite probable that the first part of 
the calibrated date range of the Jarma example 
is correct (cal AD 1486 (85.4%) 1676) and it is 
thus plausible that the Jarma towers had a similar 
late 17th-century date (a period of considerable 
instability in Fazzan). Further AMS samples are 
needed to confirm this. In any event the addition 
of D-shaped towers appears to be a modification 
of the Early Modern period. 


Figure 2.24. Tower GR0011.23, facing SW, showing 
reinforcing batter (CMD 1969). 
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Figure 2.23. Tower GER001.13, a D-shaped secondary 
tower on the southern defences a) exterior view facing 
NE (FP 1998); b) interior view afier reconstruction, 
facing SE (FP 1999). 


Itappeared to be a secondary phase ora rebuild ofan 
earlier tower. The overall dimensions of the tower 
were 6.2 x 5.2 m, with 0.35-0.40 m thick walls (at 
top of preserved section). The interior of the tower 
was divided into four small chambers. The exterior 
base of the tower appeared to have been reinforced 
with a skirt of additional mudbrick, forming a 
batter against the original wall to a height of at least 
1 m (Fig. 2.24). 

Tower GER 001.40 had an interesting sequence, 
with a possibly large trapezoidal projection of the 
wall line, followed by an enhanced square tower at 
the eastern end (c.4.3 x 4.2 m), reinforced by a sub- 
circular batter around its base. 


Dating of the Defences 
The combined evidence ofthe moat, walls, gates and 
towers suggest that Old Jarma was furnished for a 
considerable part of the Medieval and Early Modern 
period with impressive defences, standing to more 
than 4 m height seen from the exterior, studded with 
fortified gates and prominent projecting towers. 

The dating of these various features clearly 
spanned a considerable period with several 
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Table 2.1. AMS radiocarbon dates from the urban defences at Jarma. 


Site code Labcode Sample Material Description "Cage BP Calibrated date range 
code dated (95% confidence) 
GER 001.9 | OxA-9933 FPOI charcoal, tama- Mudbrick inclusion, 1135 ± 45 cal AD 778 (95.426) 993 
risk needles city wall, structure 9 
GERO00I.9 OxA-26494 AMSIIO tamarisk needles ` Mudbrick inclusion, 972) 35: 219) cal AD 1016 (95.4%) 1155 
city wall, structure 9 
GER 001.13 OxA-9934 FPO3 charcoal, not Mudbrick inclusion, 270 + 40 cal AD 1486 (85.4%) 1676 
identified D-shaped tower, cal AD 1777 (7.9%) 1800 
structure 13 cal AD 1941 (2.1%) 1954 
0001.34 OxA-26739 AMS 57 date stone North-west gate 194223) cal AD 1657 (21.7%) 1684 
cal AD 1735 (53.6%) 1806 
cal AD 1930 (20.1%) 1954 


Figure 2.25. The qasabah GER001.65: a) detailed 
plan of the qasabah, showing numbering of towers; 
b) air-photographic montage of the western quarter 
from 1965 images. 


The specific role that the town walls at Jarma 
played is currently unclear. They were defensive 
in a limited sense, certainly an effective deterrent 
to Tuareg raiders coming along the Wadi from the 
west, but unlikely to have been a significant obstacle 
to an organised and well-armed force. On the other 
hand, Early Modern accounts suggest that desert 
warfare often involved relatively small forces, with 
limited artillery and we know that there were sieges 
and battles between the dominant power in Fazzan 
and the people of Jarma at various points (see 
above, Chapter 1). At some other Middle Eastern 
and African sites, town walls took on a more mili- 
tary significance — the political instability and eco- 
nomic hardship of the Early Ottoman period (16th 
to mid 18th century AD) at Ti'innik, for example, 
kept the settlement tightly packed within the walls 
(Ziadeh 1995, 1003). Similarly, stress was a factor 
in the re-fortification of Late Christian Qasr Ibrim 
after the raids of Shams ad-Dowla in Lower Nubia 
in AD 1172-73 (Adams 1996, 6). Perhaps as sig- 
nificant is the fact that Jarma's walls manifested 
the site's power and authority within the region. 
We suspect there was a Garamantian antecedent 
of the Medieval/Early Modern walls, so that in 
most phases the internal spaces were bounded by 
an outer perimeter, defining the urban space as a 
secure zone, within which political, religious and 
economic authority operated. 


FORTIFIED BUILDINGS WITHIN 

THE TOWN 

The Qasabah 

The western district of the town 15 dominated by a 
castle-like building or gasabah in the usual late salt- 
hardened mud lump construction (GERO001.65). 
The outer enceinte consists of an irregularly- 
shaped fortification enclosing 0.15 ha, with tall 
towers projecting on all sides (Fig. 2.25). The 


side all have a similar sub-rectangular form, with 
splayed out bases, c.5 x 5 m externally, narrowing 
towards the top to form much smaller upper cham- 
bers (where preserved). Tower B 1s one of the best 
preserved towers, with traces of a small covered 
chamber c.2 x 2 m at its top, below an observation 
platform that stood well above the full height of the 
curtain (Fig. 2.27d/e). The arrangement of towers 
on the south and east sides is rather similar, with a 
pair of more closely spaced Towers B/C and E/F in 
the centre (Fig. 2.26a). The west side had a single 
large Tower I in the centre and the north side was just 
protected by the corner Towers G and H — perhaps 
because on these sides the gasabah lies quite close 
to the town wall (Fig. 2.27f). 

When originally constructed, the qasabah was 
presumably free-standing, but there 15 evidence of 
encroachment of domestic structures on the south, 
east and north sides, with mudbrick walls butted up 
against the outer curtain wall and traces of beam 
holes for the roofs of these encircling buildings 
cut into it (Fig. 2.28a/b). These alterations clearly 
reduced the defensive capability of the qasabah 
and must surely relate to a late decadent stage of 
Its existence. 
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highest surviving sections of towers stand up to 
8—9 m above the surrounding ground level, though 
more commonly the top of the extant wall is c.5—6 
m (Fig. 2.26a-c). The walls were up to 2 m thick 
at the base, tapering in to 0.30 m or less towards 
the top. On the west side where the mudbrick fac- 
ing has fallen away, it is evident that quite a lot of 
rough stone was included in the wall core, presum- 
ably for extra strengthening (Fig. 2.26d). 

There were nine main towers around the outside 
of the gasabah, projecting more or less sharply from 
the wall curtain. According to CMD’s informants in 
1973, the view from the highest north tower extends 
to Ubari on a clear day. Starting at the south-west 
corner, we have labelled these Towers A-H. The 
south-east (D) and north-east (G) towers were 
sharply triangular in vertical aspect and projected at 
an oblique angle, rather like hydrofoils (Fig. 2.272). 
The main entrance to the qasabah passed along a 
narrow dog-leg passage beneath Tower D, with only 
the north side of the tower surviving to any height 
today, but the entrance corridor plainly visible (Fig. 
2.27b). There was a trace of a second, blocked, 
entrance in the south wall, between Towers B and C 
(Fig. 2.27c). Towers A, B and C along the southern 


Figure 2.26. Details of the qasabah GER001.65: a) general view of E side, facing SW; b) general view of S side, 
with towers B and C, facing NE; c) detail of E wall by tower E; d) detail of exposed W wall core with stone layers 


(all FP 1998). 
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Figure 2.27. Details of gates and towers of qasabah GER001.65: a) detail of tower G at NE corner facing S 

(FP 1998); b) remains of Ótower D and main entrance corridor, facing NW (FP 1998); c) towers B and C flanking 
original (blocked) gate (CMD 1965); d) detail of towers on N and W sides, facing SE (CMD 1965); e) tower B from 
exterior, facing N (FP 1998); f) tower B from interior, facing S (FP 1998); g) blocked entrance between towers B 


explorers reached Jarma in the early 19th cen- 
tury. They recorded an empty ruin where dates 
were stored for the Sultan of Fazzan (see Chap- 
ter 1, above). The Jarma shayk kept the key and 
stockpiled the dates that were paid to the Sultan 
as tribute (1/5 of produce). The nearest garrisons 
of Ottoman troops were at Ghat and Murzuq and 
troops only came once a year to collect the dates. 


and C (CMD 1965). 


The eastern part of the interior has traces of 
rectangular building ranges, presumably originally 
designed to house a small garrison (Fig. 2.29a/b). 
This accommodation may have served as the resi- 
dence of a representative of the Ottoman/Awlad 
Muhammad rulers of Fazzan in the Early Modern 
period. However, there was no longer a resident 
official or garrison when the earliest European 
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Figure 2.28. Mudbrick houses butted against outer wall of qasabah GER001.65: a) near NW corner, facing SW 


parallels architecturally for the qasabah are not 
found in the Wadi al-Ajal, but in the region east 
of Murzuq, where the same mud lump architec- 
ture and similar citadel structures are found in 
a number of fortified villages (Sterry and Mat- 
tingly 2011, 109-10). AMS dates from two of 
these sites are very similar in range to the results 
from Jarma (Table 2.3) and suggest that this style 


(FP 1998); b) on S side by Tower B, facing N (FP 1998). 


Local informants also reported that animals were 
sometimes herded inside the gasabah for safety in 
times of trouble. 

Two AMS dates are available for the qasabah 
(see Mattingly 2007, 295-296 and Table 2.2). 
These give a combined date of cal AD 1398 
(95.4%) 1443, suggesting a construction date in 
the late 14th or early 15th century AD. The nearest 


Figure 2.29. Interior views of qasabah GER001.65: a) and b) facing W; c) facing E; d) facing N (FP 1998). 
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Table 2.2. AMS dates from the qasabah at Jarma. 


Site code Lab code Sample Material Description “Cage BP Calibrated date range 
code dated (95% confidence) 
GER OxA-9579 8 date stone, not ` Mudbrick inclusion, 532 + 32 cal AD 1318 (23.2%) 1352 
001.65 carbonised? qasabah wall, structure cal AD 1390 (72.2%) 1440 
65 
GER OxA-9769  FP24 twigs, not Qasabah tower B, 42. 3E 3H; cal AD 1330 (1.926) 1340 
001.65 identified upper floor, cal AD 1396 (93.5%) 1454 


structure 65; possible 
refurbishment 


Table 2.3. AMS radiocarbon dates from fortified villages with qasabah in area of Murzuq (after Sterry et al. 2012). 


Site code Lab code Sample Material Description "Cage BP Calibrated date range 
code dated (95% confidence) 
G012 OxA-25830 AMS wood, Phoenix Wall fabric fromthe — 530 + 22 BP cal AD 1327 (8.9%) 1342 
Sample |7 dactylifera 5 side of the mosque cal AD 1394 (86.5%) 1436 
in medina 
G012 OxA-25831 AMS seeds, Phoenix Wall fabric from the كد‎ ae A [BP all AND) IEA Gees S49 
Sample |8 dactylifera outside of the SE wall cal AD 1391 (71.8%) 1432 
of the gasabah in 
medina 
MZOO21 OxA-25796 AMS plant remains, Fabric of the outside 477 € 26 BP cal AD 1411 (95.4%) 1450 
Sample 04 ` unknown wall on the NW side 
of the qasabah in 
medina 


A Possible Qasr or Tower 

Towards the northern edge of the built up area in 
the eastern sector there 1s a prominent low mound 
of mudbrick (GER001.47), c.20 x 20 m. This 
appears to be the collapsed remains of a tower or 
fortified building (qasr), though excavation would 
be needed to demonstrate this conclusively. It is 
possible that this fortified building was an early 
symbol of power and authority in the town, prior 
to the construction of the gasabah and the western 
sector. 


STREETS, MARKETS, PIAZZAS AND 

OPEN AREAS 

The street network of Old Jarma comprises a maze 
of irregular earth pathways of varying width (Fig. 
2.30). One again, there is a basic distinction in the 
nature of the streets of the town between the eastern 
and western sectors. 

The western zone around the qasabah 1s particu- 
larly dense and tightly packed with housing. Streets 
are characterised by narrow alleys and some of these 
have indications that they were originally covered 
— street GER001.86 had at least one preserved arch 
across (Fig. 2.31c/e/f). The network of alleys was 
organised around a series of nodal points, most obvi- 
ously the qasabah itself. Small irregularly shaped 


of architecture probably originated in the late 
14th and early 15th centuries (Sterry et al. 2012) — 
a time of political anarchy in Fazzan, after the col- 
lapse of rule of the Kanimi kingdom, but before 
the inauguration of Awlad Muhammad power (see 
Chapter 1, above). This shadowy historical period 
appears to have been a time when people called 
the Khurman briefly enjoyed suzerainty over 
Eastern Fazzan and they can plausibly be iden- 
tified as the descendants of the Garamantes still 
living in the Wadi al-Ajal, with a centre at Jarma 
(see Mattingly 2003, 90—98, especially table 3.3). 
On the available evidence, it seems most probable 
that the Jarma qasabah and the similar sites in 
the Murzuq region were constructed by the 
Khurman in an attempt to consolidate their power. 
This certainly seems a reasonable explanation 
for the appearance at Jarma of a form of mudbrick 
construction that is most closely paralleled in 
Eastern Fazzan. At any rate, the available dating 
evidence from Jarma and the Murzuq region 
suggests that these sites originated before the 
inauguration of the Awlad Muhammad dynasty in 
the late 15th or early 16th century. Control over 
these fortified settlements was no doubt an 
important element in the establishment of Awlad 
Muhammad power. 


the same street to the south-west took the travel- 
ler to a fork, leading either right in the direction 
of the central mosque (GER001.52) or left towards 
the house of the shaykh (GER001.112) and an open 
area GER001.103. According to shaykh Haj ‘Abd 
al-Rahman Makersu this latter was an important 
meeting place and informal market place in the 
town. Celebrations and dances (such as that wit- 
nessed by Clapperton, see Denham er al. 1826, Ixx- 
viii) were held here. The shaykh was not aware (and 
his father had never spoken of) a formal market or 
sug of the Sabha or Murzuq type. 


POSSIBLE SPRING POOLS AND WELLS 

Several areas within the town are lower lying and 
are still fringed by palms. The absence of build- 
ings detected in these areas suggests that these 
were open spaces and, given the low elevation and 
high water table, it is possible that these have been 
areas where the underlying spring sustained pools 
of standing water until quite recent times. Depres- 
sion 0181500 1.48 in the northern part of the town is 
known as Bir Deboub for instance. When Ayoub 
excavated the area in the centre of the site, he seems 
to have encountered a well GER001.49, of which he 
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piazzas or wider spaces (Fig. 2.31a/b/g) occur 
at the main junctions (GER001.66, GER001.96, 
GER001.105, GER001.106) or by the gates into the 
town (GER001.71, GER001.99, GER001.111). The 
western sector generally had fewer and smaller open 
areas in comparison with the eastern sector. 

The eastern sector of the town has wider lanes 
and frequent large open areas. The layout is made 
more difficult to read by the impact of Ayoub's 
excavations on the central area, where the house 
of the shaykh and one of the main mosques stood. 
When these lost buildings are reintroduced as a 
focus, it is apparent that the eastern zone comprised 
a number of main radiating streets leading into and 
out of this central area. The density of dwellings 
is less than in the area around the gasabah, but the 
overall count of houses in the eastern sector out- 
numbers the western sector. There are hints that the 
more extensive eastern sector was subdivided into 
a series of sub-zones focused on open spaces and 
clusters of streets. 

There was no piazza inside the East Gate, but 
rather a long, funnel-like, walled-in street lead- 
ing up to the al-Murghi piazza (Fig. 2.31d), with 
its small mosque on the north side. Continuing on 
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Figure 2.30. The streets and open spaces of Jarma, with known wells and suspected spring pools marked. 
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Figure 2.31. Streets and squares in the western quarter: a) houses and alleyways to SE of the qasabah; b) alleys and 
houses to E of qasabah; c) possible covered street GER001.86, facing N; d) the wide road from East Gate to centre 
of town, facing SW; e) detail of possible vaulting over alley GER001.86, facing S; f) detail of gate between house 
GER001.76 and alley; g) small square GER001.105 (d and g CMD 1965; all others FP 1998). 


hollow that had been infilled by Ayoub, before he 
laid out the rectangular lines of blocks defining 
a plaza or garden. Either the well or the possible 
spring (or both) seems to have had the name of Bir 
al-Ghanam (*well of the sheep"). 

The known distribution of wells in the town must 
represent a very partial sample of the original total 
(Fig. 2.30). The area of the FP excavations encoun- 
tered three wells (described in later chapters). Most 


rebuilt the capping in ashlar blocks (see below, Fig. 
2.32a/b). However, there is no record of any other 
structures being found in the area immediately east 
of this (GER001.50). One of the surviving inhab- 
itants of 1930s Jarma, ‘Aldaree’ Ibrahim Mas‘id 
remembered this being one of several open pools 
of water within the town. ‘Abd al-Rahman (one of 
the FP workmen, who had worked with Ayoub in 
the 1960s) confirmed that this area was a marshy 


Two of the known wells related to the main mosques 
of the town (mosques GERO001.15 and GER001.52) 
and while several are in areas ‘empty’ of recent 
Buildings GER001.49, GERO001.68, GERO001.76, 
GER001.107-108, it is not necessarily the case that 
the wells were always in open space. Two of the FP 
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of the wells identified in the survey were steined in 
their upper parts with regular coursed stonework, 
often well dressed blocks that were presumably 
taken in the Medieval or Early Modern periods from 
earlier Garamantian buildings. Some wells had a 
circular shaft, others were built square (Fig. 2.32). 


Figure 2.32. Wells at Jarma: a) GER001.49, Ayoub s consolidated well-head; b) GER001.49 detail of circular 
steined shaft; c) - d) GER001.76; e) GER001.24, well by S mosque; f) GER001.68, well inside S mosque (FP 1998). 
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Religious Structures 
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Figure 2.33. Location of Early Modern religious structures at Jarma (mosques, marabout tombs and other 


Jami’ al-Murghi (GER001.45) 

The only surviving mosque is the small jami’ al- 
Murghi (Fig. 2.34/2.35). This was a small two- 
roomed structure of little architectural pretension, 
apart from the absidal mihrab (Fig. 2.35b) set into 
the east wall (1.2 m wide, by 1 m deep). The over- 
all dimensions of the building are c.8.5 x 4.75 m, 
but the wall planes of the building are not entirely 
regular and the walls no longer survive much above 
1 m in height (Fig. 2.35a). The prayer hall was quite 
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Figure 2.34. Plan of the jami' al-Murghi GER001.45. 


funerary areas). 


wells were in some phases located in the interior of 
houses. It is likely that there was a mixed provision 
of publicly accessible wells in each quarter of the 
town and in the mosques linked to ablution facili- 
ties, with some of the wealthier private houses also 
having their own supply. When/if the spring pools 
were still active, it is perhaps most likely that these 
were used for watering livestock. 


MOSQUES 

The survivors ofthe last residents of Old Jarma inter- 
viewed by CMD in the 1960s—1970s, remembered 
three mosques, jami’ al-Murghi (or Fatimah Hadria), 
jami’ al-Manara (or al-Qsir), jami’ al-Kabira (or 
al-’Atique). Unfortunately, the two largest of these 
were almost totally destroyed by Ayoub, who 
demolished them in the vain hope of finding Chris- 
tian churches beneath them. The plan of the south 
mosque (GER001.15) can be partially reconstructed 
from the vestiges that survived Ayoub’s destructive 
investigation, but the Early Modern central mosque 
is known only from photographs and a sketch by 
CMD. Figure 2.33 shows the overall religious land- 
scape of Jarma, defined by mosques, marabout mon- 
uments and funerary areas. 
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Figure 2.35. General views of jami’ al-Murghi GER001.45: a) prayer hall, facing E (CMD 1969); b) mihrab niche 
and prayer hall facing NE (FP 1998); c) bottom portions of windows in longitudinal wall (FP 1998); d) marabout 
burials on E side of mosque, facing NW (CMD 1969). 


2.36a). Surviving architectural features include 
the north and south responds of the east arcade and 
a pier of the west arcade (Figs 2.36b/c). The latter 
appears to have slipped from its original position 
as a result of the Ayoub campaign of excava- 
tion, but retains its alignment (cf. Figs 2.36a/b). 
Immediately to the north of this slipped pier is 
a substantial stone footing which may represent 
another pier foundation. The three extant piers are 
all rectangular in plan except for the south-east 
respond which has a tapered vertical profile. A 
possible main entrance is indicated by an opening 
with two courses of roughly squared stones serv- 
ing as a possible raised threshold or steps lead- 
ing into the reception area of the mosque. From 
these few traces the main lines of the structure can 
be reconstructed (Fig 2.38). The overall complex 
measured c.18 m north-south x 19 m east-west, 
with a prayer hall of c. 14 x 8 m internally, divided 
into three bays by arcades). 

Many of the problems inherent in reconstruct- 
ing such a destroyed building can be overcome 
through the employment of comparative plans of 
mosques in this area of the Wadi al-Ajal. In the 
reconstruction of the ground plan of this mosque, 
the published plans of the mosques at Tuwash 
and Ibrayk were used (Scarin 1934, 97 and 99). 


small and rather than being divided by arcades, there 
was a longitudinal wall separating the west part of 
the room (c.6.75 x 1.5 m) from the east part (7 x 
2 m). There was a 0.75 m wide door through this 
longitudinal wall, offset to the south from the cen- 
tre. It appears that this wall was also pierced by two 
mushroom-arched windows at about the surviving 
level of the mudbrick wall, to allow those in the rear 
part of the room to see through to the mihrab. The 
traces of the lowest portions of these windows are 
still visible asymmetrically placed on either side of 
the door (Fig. 2.35c). The 1 m-wide main entrance 
to the mosque lay at the southern end of the exter- 
nal west wall. There is no evidence of a courtyard 
or washing area on the west side of the prayer hall. 
Against the eastern exterior wall of the building was 
a low platform (c.8 x 2.75 m) around a number of 
graves, two of which are treated as marabouts: that 
to the south of the mihrab was the tomb of Fatimah 
Hadria, a Moroccan woman who apparently paid for 
the mosque's construction, that to the north was ofa 
man apparently called ‘Fourfour’ (Fig. 2.35d). 


Jami’ al-Kabira (GER001.15) 

Excavations carried out by Ayoub in the 1960s 
destroyed the entire central part of the mosque 
along with the east-end and the west facade (Fig. 
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south respond of the eastern arcade and the slipped 
pier on the south side of the west arcade. This inter- 
pretation provides us with arcades composed of 
SIX piers each, which compares exactly with the 
number recorded for the mosque at Tuwash. The 
only problem with this particular reconstruction is 
that it does not allow for the employment of differ- 
ent sized arch spans through the arcades, a feature 


Richmond's notes from 1963 describe the mosque 
as ‘picturesque, with the mihrab and pulpit still in 
place’ but unfortunately the extant photographs do 
not include these features. The precise form of the 
mihrab will never be known but its position at the 
centre ofthe east wall is the usual format for mosque 
buildings. The spacing of the arcade piers was cal- 
culated by using the measurement between the 


Figure 2.36. Jami’ al-Kabira GER001.15: a) Photo of Ayoub 5 destructive intervention, facing W (CMD 1969); 
b) detail of the surviving piers of the arcades facing W (FP 1998); c) view facing S (FP 1998); d) surviving spring- 
ing of arch from N side of prayer hall (FP 1998); e) large stone block within mosque. 


Figure 2.37. GER001.15: a) detail 
of reused dressed stone blocks in 
main entrance; b) view of rear of 
prayer hall, showing part of inte- 
rior arcade (CMD 1958). 


wall, as indicated by corner- 
stones of roughly squared stone 
blocks. The south side of the 
building is better represented by 
two sections of external walling 
together with fragments of wall 
representing internal divisions. 
The outer south wall appears to 
have been constructed to extend 
the surface area of the elevated 
mound on which the mosque 
stood and to consolidate the 
southern edge of the building. 
A section of wall, possibly some 
form of buttressing, project- 
ing north-south from this outer 
wall may represent an addition 
to this strategy of consolidation. 
Infilling, consisting of re-depos- 
ited mudbrick and stone rubble, 
of the area between the outer 
south wall and the inner south 
wall is indicated in the section 
made visible by the collapse of 
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Figure 2.38. Mosque GER001.15, plan. 
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that is evident in some mosque designs. One frag- 
ment of the springing of an arch from the arcade 
of the prayer hall has survived on the north side of 
Ayoub’s deep cut (Fig. 2.36d). This shows that the 
arcades were originally decorated with stucco dec- 
oration, something that is also apparent on CMD's 
photograph that shows part of arcade with a mush- 
room-headed arch (Fig. 2.372). 

To the west of the prayer hall, there was a trap- 
ezoidal courtyard. There was probably an oval 
minaret at the south-west corner of the mosque 
courtyard, perhaps built over a square room on 
the south side of the court, described by CMD as 
the *priests room’. There was a small room or 
annex on the north-west side of the court, evidently 
enclosing the well and washing facilities. Water 
was still accessible at a depth of c.5-8 m in 1959. 
The presence of a courtyard and a room with access 
to water on the west side indicates that this was a 
congregational mosque with washing facilities. 

The north walls of the structure are very frag- 
mentary and consist of two sections of contiguous 
wall and the north-east corner, or return ofthe north 
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Table 2.4. AMS radiocarbon dates related to Jarma mosques. 


Site code Lab code Sample Material Description “Cage BP Calibrated date range 
code dated (95% confidence) 

GER OxA-9577  FPO/a date stone Below primary pier of 1062 + 34 cal AD 895 (18.7%) 926 
001.15 mosque, structure 5 cal AD 936 (76.7%) 1024 
GER OxA-9578 EROS date stone, not Below primary pier of 716 + 35 cal AD 1225 (85.076) 1305 
001.15 carbonised? mosque, structure |5 cal AD 1364 (10.4%) 1385 
GER OxA-9632  FP25 charcoal, not Mudbrick inclusion, 92| + 36 cal AD 1027 (93.8%) 1188 
001.6 identified mosque foundations, cal AD 1199 (1.6%) 1206 


structure 6 


these views 15 not certain. The first picture probably 
shows the west wall of the prayer hall and part of 
the first arcade, which appears to have had a mixture 
of mushroom headed arches and lower rectangular 
openings (Fig. 2.37a). The building's roof was still 
partially intact, but the walls were starting to collapse. 
The interior walls were treated with a mud/thin lime 
wash plaster. The second image (Fig. 2.37b) shows 
stone blocks flanking a doorway, perhaps the main 
entrance from the west. This is surely the mosque 


^w i 


E. 


the south-east corner of the mosque. A tumbled 
block to the east of the inner south wall may have 
been the cornerstone for the south-east junction of 
the east and south walls. It 1s not possible to say 
whether this area of the building had a particular 
function or indeed whether it was employed for a 
purpose at all. However the raising of this zone 
to at least floor level, if not higher, suggests that 
it probably was. The two fragments of wall at the 
west end of the mosque may actually represent 
the west facade of the building. 
These sections of wall are com- 
posed of a high frequency of 
stone rubble arranged in regular 
courses and bonded by a mud 
mortar. 

The internal walls include 
a fragment of the back or west 
wall of the area of worship and 
another section of partition wall 
to the west which may have 
enclosed a small room, noted 
on CMD’s sketch as a ‘priest’s 
house’. It is on this south-west 
corner that the minaret is likely 
to have been situated. Indeed the 
curvature of this west wall corre- 
sponds with the alignment of the 
outer south wall thus suggesting 
a rounded tower-type feature. 

Two of CMD’s photographs 
from 1958 are thought to depict 
features of this mosque, though 
the location and orientation of 


Figure 2.39. Ayoub 5 photograph 
of Building GEROO1.1 (fore- 
ground) showing Jami’ al-Manara 
GER001.52 in the rear; (from 
Ayoub 1967a, 30); b) a similar 
view in colour reproduced from a 
1960s tourist leaflet (where it was 
printed back to front). 


Jami’ al-Manara (overlay temple GER001.3) 
The destroyed central mosque (GER001.52) evi- 
dently partly overlay the Garamantian temple 
Building GER001.3 uncovered by Ayoub. The 
few exterior photographs we have of it are distant 
shots. Ayoub's published photograph of Building 
GER001.1 shows in the background a building 
with a protruding mihrab niche on its eastern side 
(Fig. 2.39a/b). CMD's photograph from a similar 
angle misses the mihrab, but shows a mushroom 
headed window behind the collapsed south-west 
corner of the building (Fig. 2.40a). It also clearly 
indicates a squat minaret at the rear of the build- 
ing and this feature is visible in clearer detail 
in the frontispiece of Philip Ward's book (Ward 
1968). This image (Fig. 2.40c) clearly shows a 
considerable number of reused ashlar blocks built 
into the lower part of the minaret, confirming 
Ayoub's comment that there were worked stone 
blocks incorporated into the mosque (Ayoub n.d., 
21). The minaret appears to have been square in 
shape, with upper dimensions of c.3 x 3 m and its 
height c.4 m. 

From a (very rough) sketch plan in CMD's 
1959 notebook, the prayer hall is shown subdivided 
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described by Diolé (1956, 135) as having “uprights 
of the door ... made of two beautiful pieces of stone 
with sharp angles'. The lack of further photographs 
of this building prior to its effective demolition is 
unfortunate. 

An interesting construction technique can be 
found in the south-west fragment of the outer wall 
which is composed of timber lacing courses at inter- 
vals of 0.52 m. and 0.78 m. inserted between the 
usual mudbrick/stone rubble building materials. The 
re-use of Garamantian building materials within this 
structure is clear, the best example being a worked 
architectural stone, possibly a small column base 
with inscribed zig-zag style decoration or masons’ 
mark, utilised in the inner curved section of wall 
along the south-west part of the structure. CMD 
noted a round-headed dressed block lying within the 
mosque courtyard (Fig. 2.36e). 

Two AMS dating samples, obtained on date 
stones embedded in the foundations below piers 
for the primary south pier of the first arcade gave 
calibrated dates of AD 895-1024 (OxA-9577) and 
AD 1225-1385 (OxA-9578). The later date thus 
provides a 13th-14th-century TPQ for this mosque 
(Table 2.4). 


Figure 2.40. Partial view of the mosque GER001.52 before demolition: a) facing NW (CMD 1962); b) interior view 
of mushroom headed arches and windows in arcades of prayer hall, facing NE (CMD 1958); c) facing N (after 
Ward 1968, frontispiece). 
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Figure 2.41. Views of mosque GER001.52 (all CMD 1958): a) and b) shots from top of minaret of the priest 5 room 
on the N side of the court, facing NE; c) ground shot of priests room; d) the main prayer hall, showing arcades and 


roof beam holes, facing E; e) ground shot of court and priests room facing N; f) main entrance to prayer hall from 


A series of photographs evidently taken from 
the top of the minaret by CMD in 1958 shed fur- 
ther light on the mosque's interior appearance (Fig. 
2.41). The two rooms marked on the CMD plan 
on the north side of the courtyard were to west a 
minaret and to east a ‘priest’s room’. The latter 
was a windowless room about 4 x 4 m, with a plain 
doorway in the south wall allowing access from 
the courtyard (Fig. 2.41a/b/c/e). To the right of the 


the courtyard, facing NE. 


by a single arcade, though the 1958 photographs in 
fact clearly indicate a rectangular room with two 
running arcades, appropriate to the central mosque 
(Figs 2.40b and 2.41). Behind the rectangular 
prayer hall, there was a courtyard with a well and a 
stone trough for ablutions. The main entrance into 
the mosque was marked by CMD as being from 
the north side between two ‘rooms’ along the north 
wall of the courtyard. 


Figure 2.42. The approximate posi- 
tion of mosque GERO001.52 plotted 
from the 1958 air-photograph in 
relation to the underlying larger 
early Islamic mosque 7 
and the Garamantian temple 
GERO001.3. 


considerable similarities — to 
GERO001.15. They may well 
have been of similar date. 

As we shall see in Chapter 
6, when we discuss excavated 
features, this Early Modern cen- 
tral mosque overlay not only 
the Garamantian temple, but a 
large probable mosque of 11th- 
century date (GERO001.6). The 
best interpretation of the exca- 
vated traces and the 1958 air- 
photographic evidence is that 
the front (south-east facing) wall 
of mosque GER 001.52 used the 
demolished front wall of the 
earlier mosque GERO001.6 for 
its foundations (Fig. 2.42). The 
overall dimensions of the late 
mosque would thus be a c.15 x 10 m prayer hall 
with a quadrangular court c.13.5 m east-west, 15 m 
wide at the east (prayer-hall) side, narrowing to 5 
m to the west. The earlier mosque GER001.6 had a 
26 x 15 m prayer hall and a courtyard that was c.25 
x 10 m. These two mosques were thus of radically 
different size, the more recent structure indicative 
of a much smaller congregation. An 11th- or 12th- 
century AD date for the early mosque GER001.6 
15 suggested by an AMS date (see Table 2.4 above 
and discussion in Chapter 6 below). We believe 
that the smaller mosque replaced it either in the late 
Medieval or Early Modern period. 


CEMETERIES AND MARABOUT TOMBS 

A peculiarity of the town of Old Jarma is that there 
does not appear to have been a main cemetery area 
outside the walls (unless this has been thoroughly 
erased by post-abandonment agricultural expan- 
sion). Even on the 1958 and 1968 air-photographs 
and more recent satellite images there are no clear 
candidates for a major Islamic funerary zone. 
There is evidence, however, for a number of burial 
areas within the walled area (Fig. 2.33), includ- 
ing the revered burial monuments of a number of 
murabitin (on the murabitün of Fazzan, see el- 
Hesnawi 1990, see 191—99). The marabout tombs 
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door was a slot in the wall for securing the door. 
There were small cone-shaped finials on the cor- 
ners of the walls of this room, a decorative feature 
not seen elsewhere in Jarma, though reminiscent 
of a common architectural feature at Ghadamis 
and Ghat (Scarin 1937d; 1940). Howells (1960, 6) 
noted that the incorporation of upturned goat horns, 
upright stones or discarded pots at the corners of 
roofs was a common practice in Wadi al-Ajal as 
late as 1960 to guard against the evil eye. 

The entrance into the prayer hall from the 
west was through a centrally placed mushroom- 
headed doorway (Fig. 2.41d-f). The first arcade 
wall was pierced by two mushroom headed arched 
doorways and two mushroom headed windows. 
The second arcade probably had at least a pair of 
mushroom headed doorways, but the detail 15 not 
clear in the photographs (Fig. 2.41d). The roof 
had completely gone, but the crenellation left by 
the beams for the flat roof can plainly be seen. 

The overall dimensions of the complex can 
only be estimated, but are likely to have been 
similar to mosque GER001.15, though perhaps 
a shade smaller. To judge from Ayoub's photo- 
graph of the east wall of the prayer hall, this was 
c.15 m in length. In architectural form and size 
the GER001.52 mosque seems to have borne 
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Figure 2.43. a) and b) GER001.25 double marabout 
monument: a) facing W; b) facing E (CMD 1962); 
c) marabout GER001.57 facing NE (CMD 1969). 


morphology and character of the typical houses of 
the most recent phases of the site — that 1s, with 
reference to the standing buildings. A number of 
conclusions concerning vernacular building design 
in Old Jarma can be made. It 1s absolutely clear 
that the traditional houses at Jarma were very dif- 
ferent from the multi-storey, grand establishments 
of Early Modern Ghadamis (Aymo 1958, 182-90; 
Micara 1999, 24—25; Scarin 1940; Shawesh 1995, 
41-45) or the large two-storey merchant houses 


that can be named are as follows: GERO001.90 
Sidi ‘Abd Allah (south of the centre of town); 
GER001.104 Sidi Ali (on east edge of the gasabah 
distict), GER001.25 Sidi Ahmad Sharif/Sidi ‘Abd 
al- Aziz; GER001.45 Fatimah Hadria and Fourfour 
(behind al-Murghi mosque in the east side of town); 
GER001.57 Sidi Ahmad Sharif (near the east side 
of the town). There are a series of additional mar- 
about monuments recorded by CMD and the FP 
whose names were no longer known: GER001.101 
(on north-west side of the qasabah near the town 
wall), GER001.102 (south-east of the gasabah on 
the north side of the open piazza), GER001.47 (a 
mound of mudbrick that local informants of CMD 
said had marabout associations). That makes a total 
of at least 10 (two being double monuments). One 
of CMD’s informants, Muhammad Jibril, remem- 
bered being told that in past times there were 40 in 
and around Jarma. It 1s likely that all the marabout 
burials had clusters of other burials around them, as 
was plainly the case at the Fatimah Hadria mosque 
(GER001.45). 

When CMD first visited Jarma in 1958 and 1959, 
he observed offerings on the double marabout burial 
just outside South Gate (GERO001.25, Fig. 2.43a). 
The two north-to-south monuments were set on a 
single platform side by side, with Sidi Ahmad Sharif 
to east and Sidi ‘Abd al-‘ Aziz to west. The latter still 
had a green glazed pot inverted on top of it when first 
seen by CMD and there were piles of almost ripe 
dates placed around the tombs as offerings. The other 
marabout that was also attributed to 5101 Ahmad 
Sharif by CMD's informants (GER001.57) was still 
marked by an incense burner and a broken pot or 
two in 1973. The marabout monuments of Sidi Ali 
(GERO001.104) and Fatimah Hadria (GERO001.45, 
see Fig. 2.35d) were also still marked by flags at that 
time, but the others were no longer actively marked 
and though some of the locations were remembered 
and recognisable as marabout monuments, the 
names had already been lost to the last survivors of 
Old Jarma by the late 1960s and 1970s. 

A large open area just inside the north defences 
(GERO001.88) was evidently known to have been 
used as a cemetery area. There was additionally 
a children's cemetery (GER001.89) by the main 
mosque near the South Gate (confirmed by obser- 
vations of sub-adult skeletal material in this area). 


DOMESTIC BUILDINGS 

The domestic buildings at Old Jarma will be dis- 
cussed in more detail below (Chapter 12). A few 
brief comments are offered here on the general 
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Figure 2.44. Typical examples of small Jarma houses: a) large complex GER001.63, facing NW; b) small two- 
roomed house and yard GER001.46, facing NE; c) GER001.51, facing NE, note bench alongside door and 
'crenellations ' in roof-line left by roof beams; d) interior of GER001.51 showing beam holes and mud plaster; 
e) enclosures attached to GER001.51, facing N; f) detail of exterior of door GER001.63; g) detail of interior of 
door at GEROO1.51 (all pictures FP 1998). 


perpendicular walls together. Ceiling heights were 
generally c.2 m above the floor (more exception- 
ally 2.5 m), created by small branches and palm 
fronds topped with a solid surface of baked mud 
laid across a regular series of joists made from 
half-palm trunks. The holes where the ends of these 
main beams were let down into the top of the walls, 
give many of these a crenellated appearance in 


known at the caravan towns of Ghat, Murzuq and 
al-Jufra (Despois 1946; Jamal 2008; Scarin 1937a; 
1937d; 1938). 

The typical house was a single-storey structure 
with a flat roof (Fig. 2.44a), made of rough coursed 
salt-enriched mud lumps (Fig. 2.44b). Individual 
wall plates were built separately, creating multiple 
butt joints, with no great effort expended to bond 
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sometimes open, sometimes covered. There was 
also generally a principal reception room (kawdi), 
off which many of the remaining rooms opened. 
The late houses at Jarma for the most part are less 
elaborate, having more in common with traditional 
rural mudbrick architecture. Most of our house 
units consisted of a series of small rooms arranged 
around open courts, which commonly contained 
ovens and other cooking facilities. The function of 
the rooms can be perhaps be guessed from com- 
parative plans of traditional desert houses. How- 
ever, in an interview with one of the last surviving 
inhabitants from Old Jarma in 1998, his memory 
of his family history suggested that room function 
was not fixed. While excavation may help us to 
understand, among other things, the location of 
storage and processing areas, the balance between 
private and public space within each building 
complex may have changed over time. It 1s obvi- 
ous from both our surveys and excavations that 
access routes were sometimes modified and doors 
blocked and that houses were subject to phases of 


1001 1501 


their ruined state (Fig. 2.44c). The roof space was 
accessible in some houses via stairs or ladders and 
could be used, with care, for a range of domestic 
functions — from summer sleeping to drying dates 
and other foodstuffs. The roof helped tie the walls 
of the houses together and protected them from 
occasional rainfall. There is a certain amount of 
rain-splatter marking on the exterior surfaces to 
show that occasional rains have posed a threat to 
the durability of these structures and it 15 clear that 
the wall plates have deteriorated markedly since 
the abandonment of the settlement and removal of 
the original roofs. 

It seems that the basic ground plan consisted 
of a central court around which a series of rooms 
were constructed, all accessible from the central 
area, which also provided the bulk of illumina- 
tion into interior spaces. There was generally just 
a single door to the exterior for each household 
and a general lack of windows (Fig. 2.44a). In 
traditional Fazzanese urban houses, the entrance 
corridor often gave onto a vestibule (saqifa), 


OxCal v4.2.2 Bronk Ramsey (2013); r:5 Atmospheric data from Reimer et al (2009); 
HR Date GEROO01.9 City wall <FP01> 
R Date GER001.9 City wall <AMS110> 
R Date GERO001.13 D-shaped tower «FP030» 
R Date GERO001.34 North-west gate <AMS57> 
H Date 55001.65 Qasabah <FP08> 
HR Date 55001.65 Qasabah <FP24> 
R Date HHG012 Village mosque <AMS17> 


R Date HHG012 Village dasabah <AMS18> 


R Date MZQ021 Village 03530 <AMS04> 


R Date GER001.15 Mosque «FP07a» 


R Date GER001.15 Mosque «FP07b» 


R Date GERO001.6 Mosque <FP25> 


500 1calBC/1calAD 501 


Calibrated date (calBC/calAD) 


Figure 2.45. Calibrated AMS radiocarbon dates from standing structures at Old Jarma (cf Tables 2.1—2.4 for 
details). For each sample the lo and 2e ranges are shown there is a 68.2% and a 95.4% chance respectively of the 


actual date of the sample falling within this range. 
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Figure 2.46. Graphic representation of the oral tradition of the division of Jarma between four distinct tribes 


houses were in simultaneous occupation, there 
was accommodation for several hundred families 
here, implying a population up to about 1000-0 
(though by the time of its abandonment there were 
only 144 people left, Scarin 1937b, 625). The open 
areas and low density housing in the eastern sec- 
tor in the final period of occupation may suggest 
that the population was far higher in late Medi- 
eval phases. Most of the other villages of the Wadi 
al-Ajal were far smaller in area and had fewer and 
less impressive buildings. Even in its declined for- 
tunes, Jarma was still the largest settlement in the 
Wadi. According to the last shaykh, interviewed by 
CMD, its territory extended from al-Hatiya in the 
west to al-Qsir in the east (c.60 km or about half of 
the cultivated extent of the Wadt). In the absence of 
preserved documents relating to Jarma's recent his- 
tory, verification 15 impossible. However, if this is 
correct, then numerous other villages and hamlets 
at one time must have been dependent on Jarma. 
The internal organisation of Old Jarma 
described above suggests that the site was divided 
into a number of distinct sectors, most notably the 
dense quarter around the gasabah and the more 
sprawling layout of the eastern sector. Aldaree 


or clans. 


expansion and contraction, perhaps as the fortunes 
of their owners fluctuated. Abandoned rooms fre- 
quently became convenient rubbish dumping areas 
until the whole building fell down. 

Some houses were detached structures, while 
others were part of multi-unit ranges, with many 
party walls. Given the potential use of overlooking 
roof spaces, it is perhaps most likely that conjoined 
houses were built by people with close agnate rela- 
tionships. Houses often had attached yards or stock 
pens (Fig. 2.44e). 


MAIN CONCLUSIONS ABOUT THE EARLY 
MODERN TOWN OF JARMA 

The AMS dates from standing structures reflect 
several phases of activity in post-Garamantian 
Jarma (Fig. 2.45 and Tables 2.1—2.4). Although in 
population terms it was little more than a village 
by the time of its abandonment in the 1930s, Old 
Jarma was quite distinctive among the Early Mod- 
ern settlements of the Wadi al-Ajal. More than any 
other site in the Wadi, it had an urban character, 
reflected in its defensive circuit, the substantial 
qasabah, the multiple mosques. If all the late phase 
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Table 2.5. Population groups recorded at Jarma by Italian and French administrations of Fazzan. 


Pop. Origin 
50 Antichi berberi locali 
Antichi berberi locali 
Antichi berberi locali 
165 Originari del Fezzan 
Originari del Fezzan 
Originari di Sócna (Giofra) 
153 Peuplé de Fezzanais d'origine variée 


et incertaine 


1848, I, 191). At Ghat, Scarin (1937d) recorded the 
existence of several distinct social divisions segre- 
gated in distinct quarters of the town. It 15 inter- 
esting that the major congregational mosques of 
Jarma (GERO001.15 and GER001.52) lay near the 
likely boundaries between these socially distinct 
districts. A similar situation existed at Ghadamis, 
where the major mosques of the town were placed 
on a central square separating the two major tribes 
of the town. 

Zoning within other settlements in the Wadi 
al-Ajal 15 independently attested at al-Ghrayf just 
to the west of Jarma (Scarin 1937b, 625—6; cf. also 
Howells 1960). This settlement was notable for 
having three distinct and separate quarters, sepa- 
rated from one another by 100—150 m. One sector 
was built in mudbrick, one consisted of zariba 
(palm-frond) dwellings and one was a mixture 
of the two techniques. The mudbrick village was 
divided into two sections, each occupied by a dis- 
tinct population group, including a later tribe who 
had settled alongside the original inhabitants. Local 
informants differentiated between immigrants for 
the Wadi ash-Shati region and Tuareg. Ubari was 
another settlement with a distinct zone designated 
as a Tuareg suburb. It would not be surprising then 
to find that Jarma's internal space had been struc- 
tured similarly on tribal lines. 

It is not clear how these ‘tribal’ divisions in the 
folk memory relate to the main clans recorded in 
the town recorded by the Italian and French admin- 
istrations of the early 20th century (Table 2.5). 


Source Clans 
De Agostini 1917, 376 Ulad Abd el-Hafid 
Ulad Abd el-Gelili 
Ulad es-Salhab 
Gigliarelli 1932, 129 Ulad Abd el-Megid 
Ulad es-Suadni 
Ulad Machérsu 
Despois 1946, 246; Trés vieux centre en pleine 


Lethielleux 1948, 78 décadence 


Ibrahim Mas'üd, who had been a child at the time 
of the forcible relocation of the last inhabitants, 
communicated to us in the 1990s a memory of the 
town being divided into districts relating to four 
tribes (Fig. 2.46). The area around the qasabah was 
the quarter of the Shihanin, the northern part of the 
centre of the town was the quarter of the A'touil, 
with the Mohadin occupying the south side of this 
central sector. The Kabilat al-Berber (an Ibadite 
community) was associated with two areas — the 
zone north of Building GER001.63 (between the 
Shihanin and the A'touil) and near the East Gate 
and Fatimah Hadria mosque in the north-east 
corner of the site. Several of the marabout tombs in 
Jarma evidently related to migrants from Morocco, 
a common trend in the Libyan Sahara (as noted 
in Chapter 1 above). It is not clear to which of 
the tribes they related, but the positioning of the 
marabout monuments may be another clue to the 
boundaries between the tribes if they were living in 
semi-segregated districts. Wells and possible pools 
within the town also divide quite well between the 
proposed social groupings. 

The detail of the proposed zoning cannot be 
independently verified, but it is plausible both in 
relation to the observed archaeological pattern- 
ing and to practice in other desert oasis towns in 
the Libyan Sahara. At Ghadamis, the town was 
rigidly divided between two major tribes and the 
constituent sub-tribes into what were effectively 
gated neighbourhoods (Eldblom 1968, especially 
108-13; Mircher et al. 1863. 98-100; Richardson 
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1967a). But it is also deeply problematic because of 
what has been lost to science because of the nature 
of his intervention. 

The incorporation into the Garamantian build- 
ings of architectural motifs and masonry styles 
borrowed from the Mediterranean tradition (Ionic 
and Corinthian columns, engaged pilasters, ashlar- 
quality blockwork worked with metal chisels) is 
noteworthy. Their monumental character was at the 
time unparalleled in the central Sahara, though even 
grander structures were already known in the oases 
of the Egyptian Sahara (Fakhry 1942; 1942/1950; 
1944; 1950; 1973; 1974; see also Boozer 2013 on 
the urban centres in the ad-Dakhla oasis) and there 
is evidence from Ghadamis to suggest that similar 
developments were going on there too (Coro 1956; 
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INTRODUCTION 

Ayoub's excavations at Old Jarma between 1962 
and 1965 (or as late as 1968) were very large scale 
and involved the demolition of substantial areas 
of standing buildings relating to the site's later 
phases (including the two major mosques). From a 
methodological perspective, these were essentially 
clearance operations, involving up to 40 workmen 
and a diesel train on a Decauville mining railway 
system that he had brought down from the coastal 
sites to speed up the removal of spoil (Ayoub 1964, 
147). The work 15 important for revealing an exten- 
sive series of stone-footed buildings of Garaman- 
tian date at the heart of the town and for exposing 
for the first time the surprisingly sophisticated 
urban character of the Garamantian capital (Ayoub 
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Figure 3.1. Comparison of areas excavated at Old Jarma by Ayoub and the FP. 
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Old Jarma (GEROOI) Ayoub’s sketch of excavations 


the time his excavations were suspended (Fig. 3.3a). 
A further area of demolition to the north of his main 
operation suggests strongly that he had plans in 
that direction too, having located the traces of one 
stone-footed building towards the north-east edge 
ofthe open area (not on his plan; this is GERO001.8). 
A newspaper report in the Sunday Ghibli in April 
1963 by two British women, who went to Jarma in 
response to an appeal by Ayoub for expatriate vol- 
unteers to work on his dig, reported that Ayoub had 
voiced his intention to demolish the Early Modern 
buildings to uncover as much of the Garamantian 
city as he could (Sunday Ghibli 7 April 1963; in the 
same paper on 22 September 1963, Ayoub himself 
is quoted as saying: ‘We plan to excavate the whole 
ancient Garamantes city of Germa’). A substantial 
proportion of his main ‘opencast’ area receives no 
comment in his published report, though this is 
likely due to the failure to identify mudbrick struc- 
tures that undoubtedly existed between and around 
his stone buildings. None of the post-Garamantian 
structures were recorded, with the partial excep- 
tion of his wall D. The other area of his vandal- 
ism, destroying the main part of the south mosque 
GERO01.15, was never written up at all. Overall, 
it is hard to avoid the conclusion that Ayoub was 
interested in revealing Garama more than Jarma. 


Figure 3.2. Ayoub 5 plan of his main area of excavations. 


Mercier 1953). The associated material culture 
found within these buildings was also surprisingly 
rich, including elements of statuary and fragments 
of gold and ivory. 

Ayoub’s main operations focused on the centre 
of the town, where he revealed a series of ‘Garaman- 
tian’ features that he labelled structures A to E (Figs 
3.1-3.2 and Table 3.1). The total area of this ‘crater’ 
created in the heart of Jarma is 0.64 ha (equivalent to 
c.7 percent of the walled area of Old Jarma). Ayoub 
gave little detail of his other discoveries, though his 
excavations also uncovered the complexes recorded 
by FP as GERO01.4 and GERO01.8. He drove two 
long and deep exploratory cuttings to the west ofthe 
main area exposed. These sliced down through up 
to 5 m of complex stratigraphy in search for further 
Garamantian stone buildings. If we assume an aver- 
age depth of deposits of 2 m across the 0.64 ha area, 
this equates to 12,800 m? of archaeological deposits 
that were stripped away with little or no record. For 
comparison, the total volume of deposits excavated 
by the FP across its five seasons can be estimated at 
less than 700 m* 

It was evidently Ayoub's intention to extend his 
excavations west of Buildings GERO001.1—3 as he 
had already demolished standing buildings in that 
direction and cut two deep exploratory trenches by 
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Following this pattern, when CMD returned to 
carry out more work in 1969, Ayoub again encour- 
aged him to follow up his work on Building E/ 
GER001.3 and Building GER001.4 (unnumbered 
by Ayoub). The Libyan Revolution in September 
1969 ended Ayoub's career in the Libyan Antiqui- 
ties service and curtailed whatever plans he had 
for further publication of his results. 

Ayoub's published accounts (1962, 21-23; 
1967a, 23-39) of his excavations will be sum- 
marised here, supplemented with additional 
or contradictory details drawn from a substan- 
tial unpublished manuscript report held in the 
library of the Society for Libyan Studies at SOAS 
(Ayoub n.d. - this probably compiled in late 1965 
or 1966). Where CMD did follow up work on 
the structures excavated by Ayoub, we include 
those results after presenting Ayoub's own views. 
Survey and kite air photography of the remains of 
Ayoub's excavations allow us to correct numer- 
ous errors and misunderstandings in his published 
plans (Figs 3.5—3.6). For three structures, the FP 
work has resulted in significant further revisions 
to interpretation. We shall outline these revi- 
sions in this chapter, but will present the full data 
behind the new interpretation at the appropriate 
point in subsequent chapters (this affects walls 
C/D = GER001.5 and GERO001.6/7 in Chapter 6 
and Building E = GERO001.3 in Chapter 8). 

It is clear that Ayoub attempted to excavate 
in a systematic manner, but his understanding of 
stratigraphy was basic, in general only the most 
exceptional finds were retained (Fig. 3.3b) and his 
ability to supervise such a large labour force was 
compromised from the start. His sketch section of 
the stratigraphic sequence of his Building A gives 
an indication of the relatively simple scheme he rec- 
ognised (Fig. 3.4). There was a loose upper level 
(Layer 1) on which sat the mudbrick buildings 
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Figure 3.4. Ayoub 5 sketch section of the stratigraphy 
encountered in excavation of Building A. 


Figure 3.3. a) Demolition of mudbrick buildings 
carried out by Ayoub preparatory to extending his 
excavations; b) Ayoub s discarded spoil heap of pottery 
and painted wall plaster (both CMD 1965). 


In December 1962 and January 1963, CMD 
visited Jarma with Sir Ian Richmond and they 
were clearly disturbed by what they saw of 
Ayoub's methods. The worst ‘devastation’ (to use 
CMD's term from his notebook) was at Saniat 
bin Huwaydt, but the conduct of excavations at 
Jarma had not been much better. Richmond's 
comment in his unpublished notebook says of 
Saniat bin Huwaydi ‘this quite shocking, a simple 
looting expedition.' As late as 1963, Ayoub was 
still claiming in the press that his excavation 
at the latter cemetery site had uncovered a pot- 
tery shop (‘Germa excavators find ancient china 
shop’ — headline in Sunday Ghibli 26 May 1963). 
According to CMD, Richmond had a quiet word 
with Ayoub and gave him advice about how to 
conduct his excavation along more stratigraphic 
lines. In return, Ayoub invited Richmond to exca- 
vate beneath the floor of his Building A, with the 
result that Richmond was able to demonstrate to 
Ayoub that beneath his stone building there were 
traces of earlier mudbrick structures (see Fig. 
3.4; Daniels 1971a, 262). In 1965, Ayoub invited 
CMD to carry out some further sondages beneath 
his excavation in Structure A/Building GERO001.1. 
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Figure 3.5. Rectified kite air- 
photographs of the western part of 
Ayoub 5 main excavation area. 


of early modern date, below 
that was a harder second layer, 
broadly relating to the destruc- 
tion and abandonment of the 
Garamantian stone buildings (2). 
A third level of charcoal within 
the building related to a destruc- 
tive fire there (3). The founda- 
tions of Building A were dug 
into a very hard soil (4), which 
overlay a green mud (5) in which 
Richmond pointed out that there 
were traces of underlying mud- 
brick buildings). Below that was 
a waterlogged layer (6) (Ayoub 
1967a, 27-28). The attribution 
of finds to specific contexts by 
Ayoub must be treated with some 
caution and the overall traces of 
Ayoub's excavations reveal that 
his workmen struggled to recog- 
nise mudbrick features - resulting 
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Figure 3.6. The FP plan of the centre of Old Jarma. 
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A brief summary of his main observations and 
conclusions regarding the structures he excavated 
is offered here, following the order of Table 3.1. 
The variance in the dates given in his two reports 
for the start of work in each area does not inspire 
confidence in the quality of his record. It 15 clear, 
though, that his main excavation work started on 
1 January 1962, with reconstruction work under- 
way on Building A in April 1963 (Sunday Ghibli 
21 April 1963) and the scale of the work expanded 
that year through use of the Decauville railway. 
The bulk of the excavation had been completed by 
March 1965. A few reflections are offered at the 
end of the chapter on the contribution of Ayoub and 
CMD’s work to our understanding of the overall 
morphology of Garama. 


CMD's Work at Jarma 

We have already noted that, at Ayoub's invitation, 
CMD carried out follow-up recording and small- 
scale excavations within and below GER001.1 and 
GER001.4 (1965) and GER001.3 and GER001.4 
(1969). This was accompanied by more general 
survey of the Medieval and Early Modern build- 
ings, the need for which was made urgent because 
of Ayoub's ambivalence about their heritage value 
(Daniels 1965, 3): 


"The demolition of Arab mudbrick buildings 
continues apace in preparation for excavation of 
lower levels and it was felt that an attempt must 


in a picture of a sparsely occupied urban core with 
a series of stone-footed buildings representing the 
only buildings of Garamantian date recognised. 
Worse still, even stone-footed walls and structures 
were not immune from destruction at his hands. As 
will become apparent, he destroyed large areas of a 
number of buildings, including a substantial 11th- 
century mosque with stone footings and one side of 
a Garamantian fortified castle (qasr) that seems to 
have lain at the heart of Old Jarma, with stone-footed 
walls over 1 m thick and standing more than 1 m 
high. Many of the interpretative problems we face 
with his Garamantian stone buildings are caused by 
the loss of evidence for the superstructure above the 
footings and of partitions. These structural elements 
seem to have employed mudbrick walls routinely, 
which were frequently dug through by Ayoub, leav- 
ing us with the barest skeleton of these buildings. 
As we shall see, there is also ample evidence for 
mudbrick architecture contemporary with, as well 
as preceding, and succeeding, the stone buildings. 
His explanation and planning of the walls C and 
D on Figure 3.2 is particularly problematic and a 
radically different interpretation will be offered in 
Chapter 6 below. His main excavation area was in 
truth more an opencast mine than an archaeological 
excavation, and there are neither surviving records 
nor definitive publications for the vast majority of 
the material extracted. A prime objective of this 
chapter is to present as fully and accurately as pos- 
sible the positive results of his work. 


Table 3.1. Structures excavated by Ayoub, showing concordance of Ayoub, CMD and FP numbering and inconsis- 


tencies in indications of when excavated. Key references to the reports written by Ayoub and CMD are also given. 


The dates in square brackets derive from photographic evidence of state of work noted in CMD photographs. 


Ayoub CMD FP site No Date excavation Date excavation Refs 
Structure building commenced commenced 
(Ayoub 1967a) (Ayoub n.d.) 
Building A | GEROO!. | 1/1/1962 1/1/1962 Ayoub 1967a, 23-31; n.d., 
12-21; Daniels |970a, 40; 
197 la, 264-65; 1989, 51-52 
Building B 2 GEROO|.2 20/9/1963 20/10/1962 Ayoub 1967a, 31-33; n.d., 
21-22 
Wall C and Wall D 5 GEROO!.5&001.6/7 3/3/1964 1/1963 Ayoub 1967a, 34-35; n.d., 23 
Building E 3 GERO001.3 3/5/1964 [still in 3/4/1963 Ayoub 1967a, 35-40; n.d., 
progress in 1965] 23-26; Daniels 1989, 52 
Area F/H GEROOI.115 - 1/10/1964 Ayoubn.d., 26 
[Not numbered] 4 GERQO| .4 [Before 3/1965] [Before 3/1965] No written record Ayoub; 
Daniels 1989, 52-56 
[Not numbered] GEROO0I.8 [Before 3/1965] [Before 3/1965] No written record 
[Not numbered] GEROO!.49 [Before 3/1965] [Before 3/1965?] No written record 
[Not numbered] Beneath S Mosque [Before 3/1965] [Before 3/1965] No written record 


(GEROOI.15) 


other material extracted from its levels. It was not 
enough to achieve the wider goal of a type series 
based on an extended stratigraphic sequence and in 
1969 he made a second attempt, this time record- 
ing substantial standing sections behind GERO01.3 
(which the FP subsequently also recorded as G2) 
and extending the work around two sides of the 
GER001.4 building. 

CMD’s 1969 work at GER001.3 involved cut- 
ting trenches across the building, and taking these 
down to natural sand 1 m below the surviving 
traces of the temple's solid mudbrick floor. These 
showed that the stone building had been preceded 
by three phases of mudbrick walls, representing 
two main periods of building, the second of which 
had been demolished and purposely levelled for 
the construction of the stone building. Work on the 
standing section face and the careful cleaning of 
the surviving stone courses also showed that this 
had served as a plinth on which mudbrick walls 
had been built, a state of affairs not recognised by 
Ayoub. At GER001.4 a continuous section existed, 
varying from 1.7-3.4 m in height, running the 
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be made to record the more important features, 
since Germa had been one of the major caravan 
centres ... By the time the expedition arrived 
both mosques had passed beyond record; but the 
citadel, which had been the Governor's residence, 
was still extant, although it too was threatened.’ 


In 1965 CMD's team had embarked on excavations 
at Zinkekra, which were laying the foundations for 
a pottery typology covering the Early Garaman- 
tian and Proto-Urban Garamantian periods. CMD 
quickly saw the potential for the deep stratification 
at Jarma to extend this through the Classic and Late 
Garamantian periods to the Islamic and early mod- 
ern eras. He decided to try to establish a chrono- 
logical sequence of pottery types by cleaning and 
recording one of the standing sections left behind 
by Ayoub's clearance work. His first target in 1965 
was the standing section directly behind a recently 
excavated stone-footed building, unnumbered 
in Ayoub's reports (see below, GER001.4). This 
was cut straight, cleaned and drawn by Ian Rich- 
mond and Barri Jones (Fig. 3.7), and pottery and 


Figure 3.7. Barri Jones (centre) and Sir Ian Richmond (right) cleaning the west section behind 4 
The left-hand figure is unidentified (CMD 1965). 
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for the different numbered and lettered parts of the 
building in the account below). 

The main outer walls of ashlars (1, 3, 12, 20) 
were 1.12 m thick and sat on a foundation of small 
mortared stones in a trench that was 1 m wide and 
0.2 m deep (Fig. 3.11a). The bottom course of 
ashlars (average dimensions 0.4 x 0.35 x 0.30 m 
high) protruded by c.0.10 m on all sides beneath 
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Figure 3.8. Ayoub 5 initial plan of Building A (Ayoub 
1962, fig. 3) 
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Building A = GEROO1.1 


entire length of the building. This section (G2 in 
the FP terminology) was cleaned and studied for a 
total length of c.17 m (it is discussed below in rela- 
tion to the excavations of GER001.4). 


BUILDING A (= GER001.1) 

Ayoub’s Initial Excavation 

Following some initial prospection in Old Jarma 
in October 1961, Ayoub commenced excava- 
tion at the centre of the town on Ist January 1962 
above what would become known as Building A (= 
GER001.1). He selected this spot because he had 
previously recognised ashlar blocks protruding 
beneath the mudbrick walls of the derelict house of 
shaykh ‘Abd al-Rahman Makerso (or Kerbeso), the 
former headman (Ayoub 1962, 21; 1967a, 23-31). 
After demolishing the house, Ayoub opened a 
2 m-deep trial trench across the plot, locating the 
west wall of the underlying stone building. Finds 
from the upper half of this initial sondage included 
a fragment of a Corinthian capital and two lengths 
of column shaft (one claimed as marble by Ayoub 
1967a, 23), and a late 16th-or early 17th-century 
German jetton (counting disc) of Hans Krauwin- 
kel of Nuremberg. Having identified remains of 
substantial walls in ashlar quality masonry, Ayoub 
opened up the excavation to define an approxi- 
mately square building of 
c.13.5 m side. The building was 
cleared down to its original floor 
level in the space of two months IE 
and by July 1962, the first results 

of the work were published 
(Ayoub 1962). It had been a 
busy six months, as Ayoub had 
also conducted trial excavations 
at a qasr called ‘Teghremt’ near 
al-Grayf (LGRO001), Zinkekra 
(ZIN001—003), the Qasr Watwat 
mausoleum  (UATOO1) the 
Royal Cemetery (GSC030—031), 
Saniat 110111 (GERO002) and 
Saniat bin Huwaydi (GEROI1). 
The initial published plan of 
Building A (Ayoub 1962, fig. 3) 
contains a number of features 
omitted from his later version 
(Ayoub 1967a, 25, fig. 1) (Figs 
3.8-3.9, but refer to Figure 3.9 


Figure 3.9. Ayoub 5 most detailed 
plan of Building A (modified from 
Ayoub n. d.) 
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Figure 3.10. General views of GEROO1.1: a) facing NW (CMD 1962); b) S wall (20) (CMD 1962); c) W wall (12), 
with scaffolding in place for reconstruction work (CMD 1965); d) reconstructed state of E side, facing W, with 
gasabah in background (DJM 2008) 


(5/6/7) running down the middle. There were traces 
of white painted plaster on the inside and outside 
of the north wall (1) and Ayoub felt that this treat- 
ment was probably general to the building. There 
was a stub of walling (2) butted against the inside 
face of the north wall 2.2 m west from the north- 
east corner in court A, interpreted as a base for an 
engaged column or pier aligned with colonnade 
5/6/7 (Fig. 3.12a). CMD’s excavations confirmed 
that a line of foundations (stylobate) continued 
south from this point, with traces of three column 
bases in situ. 

To west of hall A was a similar rectangular 
room (B/C), again divided into two aisles along its 
north-south axis by a colonnade (Fig. 3.12b). The 
foundation 11 evidently served as a stylobate for 
columns and the position of several columns were 
noted, as well as fragments of several columns 
or bases being recovered loose in the room (Fig. 
3.11c). Initially, the division between halls A and 
B/C seems to have been formed by wall 10 (sur- 
viving as a single course of ashlar blocks (0.35 m 
wide), with an entrance at its north end indicated 
by an accompanying pier base 8 against the north 
wall. There is evidence for a remodelling of the 
interior at some point, with the main wall between 
halls A and B/C (wall 10) being replaced by a more 
roughly constructed wall (9) about 0.30 m to the 


the superstructure, forming a plinth. The east wall 
(3) was poorly preserved. It has subsequently been 
reconstructed more substantially and while Ayoub 
says it still stood to 1.3 m, his excavation photo- 
graph (Fig. 2.39a) plainly shows little surviving 
above the first couple of courses of blocks. The west 
wall (12) was much collapsed in places, but the 
fallen debris evidently indicated an original height 
of c.4 m stone construction. Comparison of pho- 
tographs taken in the mid 1960s and in the 1990s 
reveal the extent of reconstruction undertaken by 
Ayoub (Fig. 3.10). In the middle of this side and 
towards the top of the fallen section, Ayoub noted 
the presence of a ‘device in the form: CY. This fea- 
ture has not been identified in subsequent work, but 
was perhaps a half-moon window light or a niche? 
The west wall had apparently leaned at an angle 
of about 20° for some time before falling. As we 
shall see, such problems of subsidence were by no 
means unusual in relation to Jarma's heavier stone 
buildings. The entrance (4) was towards the north 
end of the east wall and its foundations have visibly 
slumped (Fig. 3.11b). It was originally 2.2 m wide 
and flanked by engaged pilasters similar to those on 
the Watwat mausoleum. At a later date the entrance 
was raised by a step up and narrowed to 1.30 m. 
This door gave access to a long rectangular court or 
hall (A), measuring 9.18 x 6.1 m with a colonnade 
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between Rooms D and E was an original feature 
or a secondary modification. The latter is perhaps 
more likely because, if D/E were originally a uni- 
fied space, the interior layout would have had a 
basic symmetry comprising two aisled halls, with 
similar sized rectangular chambers at the south 
end. At the time when the north-south wall 10 
was replaced by wall 9, it appears that wall 17 
was remodelled as wall 18, again with an offset of 
c.0.30 m to the east. Ayoub’s plan also indicated 
a small stub of wall (19) extending the line of the 
colonnade 5/6/7 south of wall 14, though this is 
not indicated on CMD’s plan. 


Work of CMD and Richmond 

In early January 1963, Richmond apparently exca- 
vated a trench across the building below the solid 
floor. This is represented by the staggered east-west 
dotted line on CMD's plan (Fig. 3.13). Unfortu- 
nately, the unpublished notebook that Richmond 
was using on this trip jumps abruptly from an entry 
on 31 December 1962 noting the planned inter- 
vention, to entries covering his return to northern 
Libya a few days later. The crucial days when he 
excavated at Jarma may have been written up in 
another place, but no trace has been found among 
the Richmond papers in the Ashmolean Museum, 


east (Fig. 3.11d). Wall 9, and other parts of the 
building, was evidently damaged at a later point in 
a fire. The interior face of the west wall (12) had 
been plastered and whitewashed, with at least two 
coats visible (CMD noted coloured painted frag- 
ments, see below). Architectural elements associ- 
ated with the two colonnaded rooms included Ionic 
bases and capitals and column drums. There were 
also some fragments of what Ayoub described as 
‘cornices’ and which he thought may have sup- 
ported the roof structure above the capitals. 

To the south of these two colonnaded halls, 
there was an east-west wall 13/14, with further 
north-south walls defining a range of three small 
rooms (D: c.2 x 1.3 m, E: 2 x 3 m, F: 2 x 6 m). 
There was a threshold for a door at the east end 
of wall 14, allowing access to room F from the 
south-east corner of hall A, which Ayoub desig- 
nated area G. Room F was originally separated 
from Room E by wall 17 continuing the line 
of the original division 10 between halls A and 
B/C, again with a door sill in situ. Room E was 
divided from Room D by wall 15, which is erro- 
neously shown in Ayoub’s plan as a continuation 
of foundation 11, whereas CMD’s plan (Fig. 3.13) 
shows it was offset slightly to the west. It is not 
clear from Ayoub’s account whether the division 


"a" 
Figure 3.11. GEROOI.1: a) p of ashlar construction of wall 3 (DJM 1996); b) detail of en entrance 4 (DJM 1996); 
c) detail of interior face of W wall (CMD 1965); d) detail of secondary interior wall 9, facing W (CMD 1965). 
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c) general view of hall B/C, facing N (CMD 1965); d) architectural elements on the floor of hall B/C (CMD 1965). 


Fig. 3.13). In published notes, CMD commented on 
the quality of the ashlar work (the best in the Wadi), 
and compared the layout with one of the buildings 
on the south side of Zinkekra that also employed 
elements of ashlar masonry (ZIN003.2). He con- 
cluded that the building was first constructed in 
the late 1st or early 2nd century AD and occupied, 
though with perhaps three phases of rebuilding 
into the mid 4th century or later (Daniels 1989, 
51-52). The original internal layout saw the build- 
ing divided into two north-south halls, with cen- 
tral colonnades, with a matching pair of east-west 
aligned small rectangular rooms to the south (Fig. 
3.16). A close similarity was noted between the 
basal mouldings ofthe original door case in the east 
wall with the bases of the engaged pilasters on the 
mausoleum at Watwat (see Chapter 10 below). The 
building's use life may have ended violently, judg- 
ing by the visibly battered state of blocks on the 
west wall and the interior burning noted by Ayoub 
(Daniels 1971a, 264—65). 

CMD'S surviving unpublished notes are rather 
brief, but add some important details. Painted wall 


Oxford. The only indications of what was discov- 
ered come from a few black and white photographs 
and a partial section drawing in the CMD archive 
(Figs 3.14—3.15). It is clear from this that there 
were fill levels sealed beneath the later floors that 
in turn cut down into and sealed several preserved 
courses of a well-built mudbrick wall, evidently 
resting on natural subsoil. These are supplemented 
by Ayoub's brief comment (1967a, 27—28) that 
Richmond had identified mudbrick walls below 
the building and CMD’s observation that ‘as long 
ago as January 1963 the late Sir Richmond and I 
realised that far from being occupied from time 
immemorial Germa possessed only a few scant feet 
of accumulated occupation below its stone build- 
ings’ (Daniels 1971a, 262). Reconsideration of the 
photographs and section might suggest that there 
were at least two phases of activity predating the 
stone building. 

CMD returned to this building in 1965 and car- 
ried out some small-scale trenching along the lines 
of the north-south walls, colonnades and founda- 
tions/stylobates (again indicated in dotted lines on 
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The main floor level throughout the building 
was a solid lime mortar surface (equivalent to 
Ayoub's level 4, still preserved in places within 
the building. Ayoub had evidently cleaned down 
to this, removing overlying stratigraphy and 
much of the late phase walls (especially any mud- 
brick structures). It is clear from the photographs 
that the only internal walls standing significantly 
above this surface were Ayoub's walls 9 and 
a section of 14 (Fig. 3.12d). Other wall lines 
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plaster from the building, which was still present in 
places and abundant on Ayoub's spoil mounds, evi- 
dently included fragments with green and yellow 
and red and white pigment combinations. One in 
situ trace was thought possibly to be an abraded 
Libyan text painted on the wall (Fig. 3.17 — the 
exact find-spot is not recorded). Some architectural 
elements recovered inside the building retained 
traces of stucco finish and some paint (see further 
Chapter 10). 
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Figure 3.13. The CMD plan of GERO001.1, with position of Ian Richmond 5 section marked (TAR). 
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085001١1 The Richmond Section 
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Figure 3.14. The Richmond section drawing of the features underlying 1 


median wall 10 were all probably buried and 
obsolete in the late phases. Ayoub had, of course, 
dug away the late floor levels within the structure. 
The burnt deposits noted by Ayoub lay directly 
on top of the early floor, suggesting a destruc- 
tive end to the initial phases of the stone build- 
ing. The architectural elements recovered were 
in a fairly smashed up state and the volume of 
architectural elements found within the building 
represented a small fraction of the original colon- 
nades. It is thus distinctly possible that following 
this destruction, the colonnades were no longer 
standing in the final phases of the building's life 
and that the internal space had been substantially 
remodelled. The broken up elements of columns, 
capitals and bases could have been built into late 
phase walls demolished by Ayoub. 

The outer wall comprised well-tooled and 
tghtly-jointed ashlar blocks (typical examples 
were 1.02 x 0.50 m, 0.85 x 0.43 m, 0.65 x 0.45 
m). The offset bottom course protruded c.0.25 
m and stood to a height of 0.17—0.20 m above 
the ancient ground level. The north wall had 
been partially rebuilt by Ayoub at the time of his 
excavations and the entire outer wall was con- 
solidated and built up with additional stonework 
by 1966. In 1965, CMD was able to inspect the 
excavated walls in a way that is thus no longer 
possible. The main wall was built upon a foun- 
dation trench filled with ‘clay and chippings’, as 
was the central north-south wall (Ayoub’s wall 
10). The colonnades appear to have had either 
a running stylobate foundation (11) or founda- 
tion pits (5/6/7) filled with clay, rubble and chip- 
pings below the presumed location of the original 
column bases (Fig. 3.18). In a second phase the 
colonnade lines were modified, with the insertion 
of red sandstone pad stones and pier bases, with 
infill of small stones, probably indicating a rise in 
floor level. 


existed as foundations flush with the floor or pro- 
truding only slightly above. CMD’s work in 1965 
focused on investigating internal wall junctions 
to establish their sequence. As the late Garaman- 
tian floor level in the building had been raised at 
least 0.30-0.40 m higher than the original floor 
(to judge by the step and high threshold of the 
late entrance), the colonnades and the original 
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Figure 3.15. Photographs of the Richmond section: 

a) showing underlying mubrick wall in eastern slit 
trench; b) showing build-up deposits over possible early 
mudbrick features in western trench (CMD 1963). 
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Figure 3.17. Possible 
Libyan painted inscrip- 
tion recorded by CMD on 
internal wall plaster in 
GEROO1.1. Scale 1:2. 
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north-south (2, 11, 16) and east-west (13) internal 
walls emerged from the inner face of the thicker 
wall, rather than being butted against it (Fig. 
3.19). This evidence suggested to CMD that as 
originally constructed, the building had an outer 
wall formed of a single thickness of ashlar blocks, 
matching the foundations for the internal walls 
(c.0.35—0.40 m wide). He suggested that the outer 
wall was subsequently thickened by the addition 
of an inner skin of ashlar blocks (Fig. 3.16). It is 
possible that this was required to strengthen the 
walls against subsidence, though the added weight 
may have made the problems worse in the long 
term, as the pronounced lean of the west wall sug- 
gests. There were traces of wear on the top of the 
surviving outer walls, suggesting that after the 
building finally collapsed or was demolished, that 
the ruins had protruded at the ground surface for 
some time, before being built over. 

The widening of the outer walls was probably 
linked to the modification and raising of the door- 
way. It was presumably also linked to the initial 
changes in the interior layout, including a widen- 
ing of the east-west wall 13/14. This east-west 
wall was in turn largely removed prior to the con- 
struction of the realigned north-south central spine 
9. It is possible that the east-west wall was rein- 
stated as a mudbrick structure at this time, though 
perhaps again as a narrower wall. Periods 2 and 
3 both post-date the mortar floor, which should 
therefore relate to Period 1 of the stone building 
(see Fig. 3.16 for possible phasing of the main 
surviving features). However, finds from CMD’s 
various trenches cleaning around the visible walls 
yielded many fragments of painted wall plaster 
from above and below the mortar floor, suggesting 
either that there was an earlier mudbrick build- 
ing with plastered and painted walls below, or 
that the mortar floor was not primary (implying a 
Period 1a). The plaster was mainly painted white, 
but fragments were collected with traces of red, 
brown, green, dark blue/black. 


CMD also noted a peculiarity of the southern 
end of the outer east wall (3), which was only a 
single ashlar block wide, whereas the rest of the 
outer wall comprised double lines of ashlars and 
a mortar and rubble infill (Fig. 3.13). Some of the 
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Figure 3.16. GEROO1.1. The three-phase development 
of the structure afier CMD. 
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Figure 3.18. Internal features of GEROO1.1: a) colonnade 11 in hall B/C facing NW; b) north end of stylobate 
of 15 embedded in period expansion of N wall; c) junction of colonnade 15 and walls 13 and 14, facing W; 
d) foundations of stylobate for colonnade 15 facing NW; e) southern end of stylobate, showing earlier floor level, 


block of amazonite. Several coins were recovered 
from one room, presumably representing a small 
hoard. 

The full list of finds reported by Ayoub 1s as 
follows (1967a, 28-30): 


First level: 

Fragments of ‘black Berber pottery’, which sounds like 
typical Islamic cooking wares; 

Fragments of ‘red Berber pottery, mainly bowls and 
handles’; 


facing W (CMD 1965). 


Finds 

Among a number of extraordinary finds from 
Ayoub’s excavations in this building were sev- 
eral fragments of gold artefacts as well as a piece 
of ‘unworked’ gold found in Room D. These 
finds were apparently transferred to the Assaray 
al-Hamra museum in Tripoli, but have not been 
located there in recent times. There were also 
several fragments of ivory bracelets and a num- 
ber of finds of semi-precious stones (specifically 
carnelian and amazonite), including an unworked 
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eternal"). No illustration exists, and the token could 
not be relocated in the Jarma Museum, but it must 
have been substantially complete to have preserved 
all the text (see Portable Antiquities Scheme Record 
ID: WMID-3B0315 fora close parallel and for dates 
and legends, http://www.mernick.org.uk/Bexley/ 
article3.htm). 


Bones of camels, donkeys and goats; 

Glass beads; 

Part of a reckoning counter (jetton, Rechen-pfenning) 
manufactured by Hans Krauwinkel of Nurem- 
burg c.1610. The inscription evidently read: obv: 
HANS KRAVWINCKELIN NVR; rev: GOTES 
REICH BLIBT EWICK (‘God’s Kingdom remains 


Figure 3.19. GEROO1.1 internal details: a) hall A facing S; b) hall B/C facing S; c) junction of wall 15 and wall 14, 
facing NW; d) pier 2 at N end of colonnade 2/5/6/7; e) N end of wall 10, facing N; f) threshold in wall 17 facing SE; 
g) doorway G in wall 14, facing S (CMD 1965) 
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Second level: 

Fragments of ‘red Berber ware decorated in white’, pre- 
sumably painted handmade; 

Fragments of 'fat-bodied short- and long-necked pot- 
tery, white in colour with geometrical decorations 
in red’, which sounds like the fine red-on-white 
painted ware of late Garamantian times (see below, 
Chapter 13, types 612*-617*); 

Fragments of ‘rough clay lamps resembling the Byz- 
antine pattern, they can be dated to the late fifth 
century', these may be among the latest diagnostic 
finds, though not seen and verified by CMD; 

Unspecified fragments of iron and copper alloy. 


Third/Fourth Levels (ground floor within Building A): 

"Two pieces of gold chain were found in Room D. The 
links of 24-carat gold were ... masterpieces of the 
goldsmith's art ... also a gold clip to which was 
attached a finely made gold chain. The finding of 
a piece of unworked gold indicates that gold-work- 
ing was carried on in this building’ (1967a, 28—29). 
A few additional details were provided in the first 
report on the work, along with a photograph: *a chain 
12.5 em long, weighing 4.6 grams ... a chain 22.5 
cm long, weighing 4.6 grams ... a pair of tweezers 
attached to a chain of 16 links, 5 cm long, weighing 
54 grams ... a fragment 2.5 cm long, weighing 2.3 
grams' (Ayoub 1962, 23 and fig. 17). Figure 3.20a is 
a copy ofa photograph in CMD's archive that shows 
the longer of the two fine chains now broken into 


Figure 3.21. Finds from GEROO1.1: a) shell vessel 
SM F9; b) ivory bracelets SM F11 and F12. 


two parts, plus the chain/tweezer combination. The 
statement about gold-working is not supported by 
any specific evidence, and the *piece of unworked 
gold’ appears to be a rough rectangle of gold sheet. 
The presence of gold is of the highest importance 
and it is a pity that the artefacts cannot at present 
be located for analysis to determine where the gold 
originated from; 

‘Three beads of green amazon stone [found in area G]... 
also a big piece of unworked Amazon stone. Small 
pieces of red carnelian were found in room E^; 

Figure 3.20. Finds from GEROO1.1: a) gold chains Among many fragments of copper alloy *one ofthe most 

and piece of sheet gold; b) copper alloy spatula (scale remarkable pieces, found in area B, was identified 

in cm). as a surgical instrument." This is almost certainly the 
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1962, fig. 22). The helmet shape is due to the fact 
that it had lost its pedestal base, but the vessel is 
clearly broken below (Fig. 3.22a); 

Many fragments of pottery including amphorae. Ayoub 
(1962, figs 23-24) illustrated two other pots, an 
imported Roman flagon (Fig. 3.22b) and a simple 
jug (not illustrated here); 

Remains of animals including the tooth of a horse and 
bones of cattle and goats, but no trace of camels; 

Many fragments of glass including a *heap of small cir- 
cular glass beads’. 

From outside the building: 

A small copper alloy pin ‘in the shape of a feathered 
head’ (SM D5) (1967a, 31; cf. 1962, 23 ‘a small 
fragment of rusted bronze in the form of a human 
figure with a helmet or feather on its head’). This can 
be identified with the copper alloy head of a bearded 
figure, wearing what appears to be a Phrygian cap 
or helmet crest (Fig. 3.23a). The dimensions of the 
piece are H: 35, W: 22, Th: 12 mm (max). There is 
a remarkably close parallel for this enigmatic piece 
from a tumulus tomb in eastern Morocco, which 
has been identified as the decorative mount for the 
handle attachment of a 1st-century BC bronze vessel 
(Boudouhou 2010, 34). Dr Susan Walker notes that 
the Jarma example does not have the curved bust 


Figure 3.22. Finds from GEROO1.1: a) pedestal vase; 
b) flagon. 


double-ended spatula in the Jarma museum (length: 
10 cm, with a 0.5 cm diam shaft and 1.5 cm diam 
circular flattened ends (Fig. 3.20b); 

‘In area A some coins were found, but the inscriptions 
were completely erased. The inscription on one 
small brass coin was legible. It dated from the reign 
of the Emperor Constantius in the 4th century." This 
was presumably a small hoard; 

‘Two fragments of ivory bracelets were found in area 
A near entrance G’ (SM F11 and F12). These were 
70—90 mm arcs of ivory, with triangular section 
(8x 8x 3 mm), F11 with two pierced holes for joint- 
ing with adjacent segment and F12 with one hole 
surviving (Fig. 3.21b); 

"Two sea shells probably used as ornaments or money? 
(SM L5); 

‘Two fragments of a vessel of sea shell’ (SM F9 and 
F10). The ribbed fragments still survive in Jarma 
Museum (Fig. 3.212); 

A pedestal vase (CW 216). The latter was described as ‘a 
vase in the form of a helmet, the [surviving] height 
is 56 cm. The rim is a circular ring, followed by two 
other rings, the space between filled with a repeated 
decoration of the sun-flower. There is also the repeat 
decoration made by impressing a date stone in the 
wet clay’ (the vessel was illustrated in Ayoub 1962, 


many finds lacking context number were collected 
by CMD from the pile of sherds deposited by 
Ayoub alongside his excavation. In consequence, 
the assemblage has to be treated as unstratified, 
but nonetheless illustrative of the range of mate- 
rial from the structure. The imported fineware 
(Table 3.2) included some 1st-century AD Italian 
Sigillata, but overall was dominated by African 
Red Slip Ware (ARS), with a mix of late Ist- and 
2nd-century forms like Hayes 3 and 6 and 4th- 
century and later material, like Hayes 59, 61 and 
105. There was also a small amount of late Roman 
Tripolitanian Red Slip Ware (TRS) and some 
oddities including a piece of Cypriot ware. Other 
imported material (Table 3.3) included Tripoli- 
tanian amphorae, flagons, and coarseware ves- 
sels. We have already noted Ayoub's discovery of 
a large pedestal vessel (CW 216). The handmade 
wares included many everted rim jars and straight- 
necked vessels HM 337 and 333 — characteristic 
of the Classic Garamantian period at Saniat Jibril 
(Mattingly 2010, 181—82) and several fragments 
of incense burners. The overall range of ceramic 
material confirms activity here from the latter cen- 
turies BC, right through the Garamantian phases 
and continuing into the Islamic and the Early 
Modern eras. There was also an undistinguished 
fragment of copper alloy, an iron ring, a small 
green bead, two other miscellaneous beads, some 
glass fragments, some ostrich egg fragments. The 
dating indications centre on the late Ist to 4th cen- 
turies AD. 


Summary: Building الى‎ 1 

Ayoub initially described Building A as a temple 
(1962, 23 and fig. 3), but by 1967 he was less 
certain about its function, believing it to be ‘too 
small for a temple ... probably the residence of 
a notable or of a rich merchant’ (1967a, 31; n.d., 
18). In his unpublished notes CMD described the 
building as a ‘temple’, whereas in his later publica- 
tions he referred to it as a ‘large, well-built house, 
constructed in native plan and style, but in excel- 
lent ashlar of a quality far superior to anything 
preceding it' (Daniels 1989, 51). That this was 
an exceptional building is clear from the ashlar 
masonry, the architecture, including the incorpora- 
tion of Mediterranean elements (though in rather 
novel combinations), the painted walls and solid 
mortar floor. The building was clearly a prestige 
project, even by the unusual standards of Jarma 
(as indicated by the large volume of stone used 
in Garamantian buildings there). The two colon- 
naded halls (1t is unlikely that either of these was 
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Figure 3.23. Finds from GER001.1: a) copper alloy 
miniature helmed head; b) amazonite pendant. 


edge that the similar examples have, which suggests 
it could possibly be of later date. ‘The elegantly 
curved, collarbones only, bust shape is very charac- 
teristic of late Hellenistic/early Roman work’; 

A small piece of worked Amazon stone, ‘probably it was 
a symbol of Tanit’ [?] (SM E3) (1967a, 31). This is 
probably the intricately worked amazonite pendant 
illustrated in Figure 3.23b. 


The Sabha museum catalogue compiled by CMD 
noted several possible elements of stone statues, 
two allegedly found in GER001.1 (SM106 and 
SM167, see Chapter 27 below). The stone architec- 
tural elements from the building will be presented 
in Chapter 10 below. 

Finds from the CMD sondages alongside 
the internal walls and features described above 
included a mix of typical Garamantian handmade 
pottery, much in the Berber Red fabric, alongside 
imported Roman wares. It is not possible to deter- 
mine the location of CMD’s context numbers and 
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Table 3.2. Fineware and cookware associated with GER001.1 (numbers in bold in column 1 indicate stratigraphic 


contexts; other finds are unstratified. The ‘GER G’ material may be from the general area of Ayoub $ excavations or 


surface finds elsewhere in Old Jarma). 


Context CMDno. TS ARS TRS OtherFW Cookware Description 
GEROOI.I 2 120 * Hayes 59a 

GEROOI.I 14 122 D 

GEROOI.I 5 123 * 

GEROOI.I 12 124 in Hayes 6 

GEROOI.I 16 ER d Cypriot sigillata (Hayes |b — Flavian) 
GEROOI. A i 

GEROOI. 92 * 

GEROOI. 93 * Dr 18 

GEROOI. 94 * ayes 105 

GEROOI. 95 35 Dr 18 

GEROOI. 96 5 ayes 6| 

GEROOI. 2 io TRS 4a 

GEROOI. 98 * ayes ١8١ cookware 
GEROOI. 99 à Dr 18? 

GEROOI. 100 * Cf. Dr 18 = Hayes 2 
GEROOI. 101 g TRS 

GEROOI. 102 S ?Late Hell/Early Imperial 
GEROO!. 29 MG و‎ ayes 59a 

GER G 34 ayes 59, 60 or 61 
GER G 35 = ayes 59 

GER G 36 * ayes 27/3 | 

GER G S e ayes 182 cookware 
GER G 38 * TRS 

GER G 39 a TRS 

GER G 464 * 

GER G 465 s Hayes 3c 


Table 3.3. Diagnostic forms in AF type series 
associated with Building GER001.1. 


Dating range 
(residual/intrusive 


AF pottery form codes 


material) 
CW 268; HM 303, 305, 307, 315, PUGAR 
318,320 
AM (Tripolitanian); CW 108, 113, CGAR 
118, 134/6, 145, 161, 163, 184, 235; 
HM 333, 334, 335, 337, 339, 346, 
610, 623, 701 
CW 232 var; HM 615, 632 LGAR 
352 353), 355 POSTGAR, 
636, 692, 705, 707 EISLAM, ISLAM 


settlements will provide parallels and help to 
resolve the questions about this structure. It is, of 
course, conceivable that the function of the build- 
ing may have been changed during its long occu- 
pation history and internal remodelling. 


an open court), with their matching rooms at the 
south look more ceremonial than domestic. The 
architectural embellishment of the entrance, with 
its pilaster bases, suggests this was no utilitarian 
store-room complex. The symmetry and pairing of 
rooms in the original layout might suggest a dual 
use of the building (two kings/queens, two gods?). 
The pottery assemblage sounds quite similar to 
the domestic material from Saniat Jibril, but the 
high status material, especially the gold items give 
pause for thought and a number of intact pottery 
vessels were recovered including the large pedes- 
tal vase. The evidence for carnelian and amazonite 
beads and semi-precious stone working is paral- 
leled by the Jarma FP excavations and at Saniat 
Jibril. So too are the ivory bangle fragments by 
the FP excavations. Final interpretation of the use 
of the building is uncertain on present evidence, 
though a religious use of the building cannot be 
ruled out. Only future excavations of Garamantian 


BUILDING B (- GER001.2) 

This was the area immediately adjacent to the north 
of Building A and correlates with GER001.2 in 
the FP numbering (Ayoub 1967a, 31-33). He had 
already spotted some alignments of stone blocks in 
this area, which appears to have been open ground 
on the south-east side of the central mosque (Ayoub 
describes the position as ‘in the grounds of the 
mosque' (n.d. 21). He noted the building was sepa- 
rated from Building A by a narrow alley, but that 
the features of Building B were *wholly destroyed. 
Most of the remaining ruins consist of one line of 
stone blocks resting on foundations' (Ayoub 1967a, 
33). As he are applicative-reflexive syncretism and applicative-anticausative 
syncretism, the former pattern of which is attested as type 2 syncretism in the 
language isolate Kutenai (NA) while the latter pattern remains unattested alto- 
gether. This is not particularly surprising considering the seemingly disparate 
functions of the voices involved in the syncretism. For instance, in the latter case 
the anticausative voice is generally associated with a reduction in semantic par- 
ticipants, while the applicative voice is associated with an increase. Likewise, it 
is difficult to conceive a hypothetical context in which applicative-reflexive syn- 
cretism would arise. As noted in §4.4.3, it has not been possible to resolve the 
diachrony of the syncretism in Kutenai. Furthermore, this chapter has shown 
that some patterns of voice syncretism are more prone to form part of complex 
voice syncretism than others. For instance, while many languages discussed in 
this chapter feature voice marking restricted exclusively to two voices associated 
with middle syncretism (e.g. Barain passive-reciprocal -76), most voice marking 
found in patterns of antipassive syncretism are syncretic with marking in other 
voices as well (cf. Ese Ejja antipassive-reflexive-reciprocal-anticausative xa-...-ki). 
The wider syncretic scope of marking of the latter kind is discussed in more detail 
in terms of complex voice syncretism in the next chapter. Likewise, the distribu- 
tion and frequency of voice syncretism as well as its diachrony have only been 
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4.5 Overview 


addressed briefly in this chapter, and are treated more comprehensively in Chap- 
ters 6 and 7, respectively. 

An overview of the 19 patterns of type 1 voice syncretism covered in this chap- 
ter are provided in Table 4.18 for easy reference. The table does not include the 
applicative-reflexive syncretism only attested as type 2 syncretism nor the unat- 
tested applicative-anticausative syncretism mentioned in the beginning of this 
section. The examples in the table are listed in the same order as they have been 
discussed in the previous sections, and page numbers provide references to more 
information about them. However, note that the Chukchi example I?u-tku- comes 
from Table 5.7 on page 130 and the Wolaytta example meeC-ett- from Table 5.12 
on page 136 in the next chapter. 
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4 Simplex voice syncretism 


(It d ¿0'9 J9BIGWE 01, ougn&-p,y e ¿qs Ota 20071 01, Op H dosdu-1ddv yong 
(err d) [Eqs] ago 01, -1-ADWD] e {qs Sumoaye arp 0}, -1-nbn} aLNv-1ddv xrdng 
(111 d) [qs Aq] pepyoos aq o1, -1D-2Z <> qs Sunooge “Ys IMV 01, -:p-am]  SSVd-lddV nged] 
(ott d) ado o1, ane => {Uys INPA 0}, --jn«2 2LNV-SnVO  URBATON 
(901 d) <03 WY 0}, -Dp-pvypjKn] <> (UNI ‘gs oxeuroj, -DYDY-vyIsDY  dosW-snvo 9UIX 
(Got d) JIES Ysem 01, -2-)9923») e» Aise) "1s ILU 01, -]Ja-T]DW  1adN-snvo EYÁLJOM 
(cor d) [Ys] 3002 01, -4Hic] <> — (uis JWP ‘gs INEU 01, -4-8"$ dalNv-snvo  evjue[eq 
(oot d) [qs Aq] ny 2q 01, nA-Djupj <> ¿qs NY ‘qs JABU 01, NM-DJUD]  SSVd-SnVO UJIDI 
(pod) ¿qs 10} ug uədo oi 10Y-1S <> daats ‘qs age 01, NjOYy-1S IddV-SOVD ayeuloy, 
(16 d) [qs] ago — -14-0& wani > [qs Aq] ug ag 04, -14-04 Wani dLNV-SSVd  u9jesoyq 
(gg di Aeq 04, "üp-pnü e [qs] ag 03, "ID OLNV-aLNv Suele 
(zg d) ¿0'3 WY 01, -ge-8ns <> [us] 91114 03, -se-zpf dOgW-dlNV RPL 
(Fg d) JPS quioo 01, -14-aqv[-Dx e [uis] 10] Wem 03, -14-D^usi-Dx  1335-d1NV — e[[4osq 
(18 d) [009 0}, -piu-üo > [qs Aq] uoge} 2q 03}, 9 -DYU-DUMI OlLNv-ssva ` eum 
(0g di ¿0'3 IOJ YOOT 01, of-o4pU €» [qs Aq] 10} paxooy aq 01, of-o1pu | dodu-ssvd urereg 
(61d) JPS Wy 01, -p-D]ppq e [qs Aq] ny 9q 01, -D-p]pq  "1ddW-ssvd PIPI Key 
(LL di 25012 01, -n31-edí > ¿0'3 99S 0], -NYIMNJ] OLNV-dOdWH DDT) 
(91 d) Suey 0}, [iMD-p => JI[9S 19409 0}, noyv-p OLNV-1ddu 19K 
(Sz d {0°39 0) yeads 0}, -1Ja-¢gljauaa <> Jes 0} yeads oj,  -172-£172u22 ss dOaU-TadU  Ooqedery 


ursrjo1ouÁS 99104 xo[duurs [eurrurur JO MITAIOAQ :9T' v AQL 
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5 Complex voice syncretism 


Given the seven voices of focus in this book (i.e. passive, antipassive, reflexive, 
reciprocal, anticausative, causative, applicative), 99 patterns of voice syncretism 
can logically be posited when one considers more than two voices sharing the 
same voice marking. However, only seventeen patterns of complex voice syn- 
cretism have actually been attested in the language sample and these represent 
the focus of this chapter (Table 5.1). The patterns are discussed in terms of maxi- 
mal syncretism, meaning that any given voice marking is discussed with regard 
to its full range of voice functions. Some of the patterns have already been men- 
tioned briefly in terms of minimal syncretism in the previous chapter, but receive 
a more comprehensive treatment in this chapter. The distinction between mini- 
mal and maximal voice syncretism has been explained in Chapter 1. 


Table Aires y Friburgo, estas son mucho menores y en todos los casos contrastantes con las 
cifras de la región de Cochabamba. 
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6 Multimodalidad y gramätica en contacto 


Figura 5: Ambos hablantes miran al receptor 


Figura 6: Persona sentada a la derecha mira hacia abajo 


Cuadro 1: comparación regional del comportamiento de la mirada en 
narraciones colaborativas. 


Cocha. Bog. Bs. As., Fri. 


Uno de los dos mira al otro 11,6% 56% 
Contacto visual 1,4% 11,5% 
Ninguno de ellos mira al otro 87% 32,5% 
Tiempo total (narraciones colaborativas) 2h15m 3h50m 
Número de participantes 14 30 
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Como se puede observar (Cuadro 1), la frecuencia del uso de la mirada en los 
participantes de la región de Cochabamba es mucho menor, tanto en lo que res- 
pecta a momentos en los que uno de los participantes mira al otro (cinco veces 
menor) como a momentos de contacto visual (más de ocho veces menor). 

Nuestra interpretación de los resultados nos permite suponer que esta diferen- 
cia se debe a que la configuración por defecto durante las narraciones colaborati- 
vas en estas regiones es diferente. Mientras en nuestros datos de Bogotá, Buenos 
Aires y Friburgo el potencial conarrador mira al narrador mientras este se en- 
cuentra narrando (Figura 7(a)), en nuestros datos de Cochabamba el potencial 
conarrador mira al vacío (o bien al receptor de la historia) mientras el narrador 
está contando la historia (Figura 7(b)). 


D 
CD CD 


(a) Bogota, Buenos Aires, Fri- (b) Cochabamba 
burgo 


Figura 7: Configuraciones 


La diferencia en la configuracion por defecto también tiene una influencia di- 
recta en el contacto visual, ya que el narrador se gira con frecuencia hacia el 
conarrador. Es decir, cuando el narrador se gira hacia el conarrador, y este lo es- 
ta mirando, se establece inmediatamente contacto visual (Figura 8), mientras que, 
si el conarrador no lo esta mirando, no se establece contacto visual, o al menos 
no inmediatamente (Figura 9). 


PD 99 — OL 
CD O a 


Figura 8: Establecimiento del contacto visual cuando el narrador se gira 
hacia el conarrador. 
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6 Multimodalidad y gramätica en contacto 


=» 


O <> 


Figura 9: Giro del narrador hacia el conarrador sin establecimiento del 
contacto visual. 


El establecimiento del contacto visual permite la movilización de recursos vi- 
suales, ya que podemos suponer que estos serán más efectivos si el otro partici- 
pante los está mirando. Esto significa que, potencialmente, en un mismo contex- 
to secuencial los participantes no tendrían los mismos recursos disponibles para 
hacer interpretable una acción. Por esta razón, la hipótesis que subyace a este 
proyecto es que el hecho de que en un determinado contexto secuencial los par- 
ticipantes dispongan localmente de diferentes recursos multimodales tiene una 
influencia en la selección de recursos lingüisticos que utilizan para realizar la 
misma acción. 


3 Análisis 


El análisis llevado a cabo en este capítulo se basa en la colección de 117 instan- 
cias de interrupciones en la progresividad narrativa que generan una secuencia 
lateral.? En primer lugar, vamos a analizar los recursos recurrentes de tipo lin- 
gúístico (83.1) y de tipo visuoespacial (83.2) en la iniciación de las interrupciones, 
focalizando en las similitudes y diferencias entre la región de Cochabamba y el 
resto de nuestros datos. A continuación, vamos a relacionar esta información 
con la frecuencia de contacto visual en este contexto (83.3). Por último, vamos 
a realizar un análisis cualitativo detallado de los recursos utilizados en la región 
de Cochabamba en su contexto de aparición, tanto en quechua (83.4) como en 
español (83.5). 


3.1 Recursos recurrentes de tipo lingüistico para la iniciación de las 
interrupciones 


Con respecto a los recursos lingüisticos más recurrentes que se utilizan para 
iniciar la interrupción, sorpresivamente no hemos encontrado diferencias sig- 


“En este trabajo, presentamos algunos resultados del análisis que resultan relevantes para los 
fines del mismo. Un análisis detallado de las mismas está siendo realizado en la tesis de docto- 
rado de Ignacio Satti. 
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nificativas entre los participantes en los diferentes contextos de estudio. Hemos 
identificado tres grupos fundamentales que aparecen en nuestros datos de forma 
general, incluyendo el quechua. Estos son turnos iniciados con no como en el 
ejemplo (2);° turnos iniciados con pero como en el ejemplo (3) ; turnos iniciados 
con otra particula pero que incluyen no o pero como en los ejemplos (4) y (5) 
respectivamente, es decir, sin que se encuentren en posición inicial de turno; y 
otros más variados, como aquellos que construyen un contraste local a partir de 
diferentes recursos como en el ejemplo (6). 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(smor201701) 
77 INE: estoy enamoRAdo. 
78 PED: no;=tampoco te Pases. 


(smor201701) 

242 PED: y le digo al ta[xIsta]- 

243 INE: [ pEro] (.) anTOnio; 
244 yo llevaba mucho esTRÉS. 
(ssat201801) 


58 MAR: o sEa tu tenías pueBLItos alrededor que igual eran más- 
(.) 


59 pero (.) nosotros siEmpre cenábamos ahí. 
60 (0.5) 

61 PAB: y: no:;=era el (.) 

62 que en esa Isla eran los Unicos lugares que habia para IR; 
(ssat201702) 

35 STE: lula se re cagó a puteAdas con la MUjer; 
36 <<a> no::=qué te voy a roba:r,= 

37 =<<a> no sé qué.> 

38 CLA: y que:- 

39 BUEno; 

40 pero estaban todos sin tomar un caFE, 


éEn quechua, la interrupción se produce con el equivalente mana. 
"En este caso, una pregunta iniciada con el interrogativo qué, similar a lo que muestra Koshik 
(2003) para el inglés. 
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(6) (ssat201802) 
98 ARM: QUINce horas. (0.3) 
99 LUD: <<glotal> qué va a tardAr QUINce horas;> 


Cuadro 2: Recursos recurrentes de tipo lingüistico en las interrupciones 


en español 
Bog., Bs As. Fri. Cocha. (español) Cocha. (quechua) 
Interrupciones con 44 (33) 9 (8) 1 (1) 
no Total (posición 
inicial) 
Interrupciones con 21 (14) 5 (3) 1 (0) 
pero. Total (posición 
inicial) 
Interrupciones con 32 8 1 


otros recursos 


Total 97 22 3 


En la Cuadro 2% observamos la cantidad total de casos con cada uno de estos 
recursos lingúísticos. No resulta sorprendente que los participantes movilicen re- 
cursos como no, pero o construyan un contraste, puesto que la motivación prin- 
cipal de los turnos de interrupción es corregir o reformular algo del turno del 
narrador. Si bien la muestra es relativamente pequeña, las tendencias generales 
no parecen indicar diferencias significativas respecto a los recursos que se utili- 
zan para iniciar la interrupción. En cualquier caso, esta similitud relativa apoya 
nuestra idea de que se trata de una práctica comparable. 


3.2 Recursos recurrentes de tipo visuoespacial en el diseño de las 
interrupciones 


Con respecto a los recursos visuoespaciales, dados los resultados de la compara- 
ción regional del comportamiento de la mirada, sí esperariamos una diferencia 
de frecuencia entre los datos de Cochabamba y los datos del resto de los grupos 
estudiados. Por esta razón, hemos decidido observar la frecuencia en el uso de 


SE] número total de casos (122) es mayor al total de interrupciones (117) ya que en 5 oportuni- 
dades encontramos la combinación no,pero o pero, no. 
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recursos visuoespaciales en el diseño del turno (Drew 2012) que inicia la interrup- 
ciôn. Para ello, nos hemos concentrado en los gestos manuales y en los cambios 
en la expresiôn facial, sobre los cuales podemos decir que, potencialmente, tie- 
nen valor comunicativo. Hemos identificado cuatro categorias: en primer lugar, 
turnos que estan acompañados de un cambio en la expresiôn facial, como en (7), 
donde encontramos el ladeado de la cabeza y el arqueo de las cejas (Figura 10(b)); 
turnos acompañados de un gesto manual, como en (8), en donde encontramos un 
gesto de presentación con la palma vertical (Figura 11(b)); turnos acompañados 
tanto de una expresión facial como de un gesto manual, como en (9), en donde 
la participante acompaña el turno con arqueo de las cejas y el gesto con el de- 
do índice alzado (Figura 12(b)); y turnos que no están acompañados con claridad 
por cambios en la expresión facial o gestos manuales, como en (10), en donde no 
podemos apreciar cambios en la gestualidad durante la totalidad del turno que 
inicia la interrupción (Figura 13, participante a la derecha de la pantalla). 


(7) (ssat201701) 
01 PAB: fajno:: 
02 [b]MEnos teníamos; 
03 MUcho mEnos. [c] 


(a) no:: (b) Menos (c) mEnos 


Figura 10: Secuencia correspondiente a (7) 


(8) (smor201701) 
18 PED: nofal.=estabafb] con el juanfcicito. 


(a) no (b) estaba (c) juancito 


Figura 11: Secuencia que remite a (8) 
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(9) (sorj201801) 
06 ANG: no;= 
07- ~ =eso yafal fuE elfb] reGREso[c]. 


(a) ya fuE (b) el (c) reGREso 


Figura 12: Secuencia que remite a (9) 


(10) (ssot201701) 
08 ALI: [9h] no-=falera de una [biJOda que habia Ido yofc]. 


Figura 13: Secuencia que remite a (10) 


En la Cuadro 3 encontramos un resumen de los recursos recurrentes de tipo 
visual en la iniciación de la interrupción en las regiones estudiadas. 

La comparación regional nos da la pauta de que, en las regiones de Bogotá, 
Buenos Aires y Friburgo, los participantes diseñan el turno de la interrupción 
incluyendo gestos o expresiones faciales con más frecuencia de lo que lo hacen 
en la región de Cochabamba. Esto resulta interesante si se tiene en cuenta que 
este tipo de información visual puede adoptar funciones modales (con respecto a 
expresiones faciales, véase Kaukomaa et al. 2014; Roseano et al. 2016; con respecto 
a gestos manuales, véase Kendon 2004; Bressem & Müller 2014) y funciones de 
organización de la interacción (Goodwin 1986; Mondada 2016; Dankel 8 Satti 
2019). En este sentido, esperariamos una alta frecuencia del uso de recursos con 
estas funciones en la iniciación de las secuencias laterales de negociación que 
representan la base de este trabajo. 
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Cuadro 3: Recursos recurrentes de tipo visual en la iniciacién de la 


interrupciôn 
Bue. Bog. Fri Cocha. (Español) Cocha. (Quechua) 
Expresion facial 37 (40,2%) 4 (18,2%) 0 
Gesto 18 (19,6%) 3 (13,6%) 0 
Ambos 29 (31,5%) 2 (9,1%) 0 
Ninguno claro 8 (8,7%) 13 (59,1%) 3 (100%) 


Total 92 22 3 


3.3 Establecimiento del contacto visual durante la iniciación de las 
interrupciones 


El hecho de que un participante diseñe la interrupción con gestos o expresiones 
faciales no significa necesariamente que el otro participante las haya observado 
o que estas hayan sido relevantes para la interacción. Una forma de constatar si 
la movilización de gestos o de expresiones faciales tiene relevancia en el contexto 
de la interrupción es observar si la diferencia en la frecuencia del uso de recur- 
sos visuoespaciales se condice con la frecuencia de establecimiento de contacto 
visual en este mismo contexto. Para ello, hemos registrado (utilizando la misma 
metodología expuesta en $2) si se establece contacto visual durante el par adya- 
cente de la interrupción, es decir, si los participantes establecen contacto visual 
en el momento de interrumpir o de ser interrumpidos (Cuadro 4). 


Cuadro 4: Establecimiento del contacto visual en el par adyacente de 
la interrupción 


Cocha. Bog. Bue. Fri. 
Se establece contacto visual 28% (7/25) 82,6% (76/92) 


Los resultados reflejan la importancia de establecer contacto visual al inicio de 
la interrupción en nuestros datos de Buenos Aires, Bogotá y Friburgo (más del 
80% de los casos), mientras que en las interrupciones en la region de Cochabam- 
ba el resultado es significativamente menor (28%). Este resultado va en linea con 
los resultados expuestos en §3.2, en el sentido de que parece haber una relación 
entre el establecimiento de contacto visual y la movilización de recursos visuoes- 
paciales en el turno que inicia la interrupción. De cualquier manera, también es 
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necesario remarcar que el solo hecho de establecer contacto visual puede tener, 
en si mismo, funciones modales (Kendon 1967), por lo que la relacion entre ambos 
no es necesariamente simétrica. 

Una pregunta emerge naturalmente de estos resultados. Si en nuestros datos 
de la region de Cochabamba los participantes no hacen uso de recursos visuoes- 
paciales en el diseño de la interrupción, ¿qué tipo de recursos utilizan en este 
mismo contexto para realizar funciones modales o interaccionales? Esta pregun- 
ta va en línea con lo que plantean Rossano et al. (2009: 239-240) para el tzeltal, 
en donde el sistema de respuesta con repetición, por ejemplo, podría funcionar 
como un sistema que sustituye a la mirada como indicador de recepción. Para 
obtener una respuesta en nuestros datos, realizaremos un análisis detallado de 
las interrupciones presentes en nuestros datos en quechua (83.4) y en español de 
la zona de Cochabamba (83.5). 


3.4 Análisis cualitativo de las interrupciones en quechua 


Nuestra grabación en lengua quechua corresponde a una pareja de ancianos de 
la localidad de Ucuchi, una zona rural a 40 km de la ciudad de Cochabamba. En 
la misma, hemos identificado tres interrupciones en la progresividad de la narra- 
ción que resultan comparables con las que hemos registrado en nuestros datos en 
español. Una de ellas se encuentra en el ejemplo (11). En este caso, Leo está con- 
tando a su hijo sobre su retorno al pueblo después de realizar el servicio militar. 
Sin embargo, Isabel, quien también conoce la historia, interrumpe la narración 
de Leo para recordarle que ya habían tenido un hijo antes de que partiera ha- 
cia el cuartel (L18). Esto se evidencia como un reclamo en el desarrollo posterior 
de la secuencia narrativa. La interrupción inicia una secuencia lateral extensa 
en donde los participantes negocian responsabilidades con respecto a este hijo.” 
Es importante remarcar que, durante la totalidad de la secuencia, no se produce 
contacto visual entre los participantes. 


(11) Wawayux („Return to Ucuchi”) 
16 LEO: cuartelman rispatax chayman k' (0.2) 
cuartel-DIR ir-GER-CONT ahí-ABL 
y después de ir al cuartel 


“La secuencia completa está siendo analizada en un proyecto paralelo por parte de Mario So- 
to Rodríguez. En este trabajo nos ceñimos al análisis de las estrategias de interrupción por 
cuestiones de espacio. 
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17 kutimuspa (0.5) kan[i] 
volver-TRANS-GER ser-1S 
me volvi 
18 ISA: [c]uartelman pero qan::: (0.4) 


cuartel-DIR pero TU 
pero cuando tú del cuartel::: 


19 wawayux kasqayman W::awayu:x: 
hijo-COM ser-PART-1S-ABL hijo-COM 
cuando ya tuve un hijo, un hijo.... 


20 wawa rixsisqamantaña 
hijo conocer-ABL-INC 
después de conocer al niño... 


21 qan rinki cuartelmanga 
tú ir-1S cuartel-DIR-TOP 
fuiste al cuartel 


22 LEO: mhm ((rie)) 


Como podemos observar, Isabel interrumpe con una breve superposición en la 
linea 18 y construye la interrupción a partir de un turno de múltiples unidades.!? 
En este ejemplo resultan interesantes dos recursos gramaticales que utiliza Isabel 
con función apelativa y noción de reclamo. El primero de ellos es el uso de pero 
en la iniciación de la interrupción. Este uso de pero parece coincidir con el uso de 
pero en nuestros datos en español (83.1), aunque, en este caso, la conjunción se 
encuentra pospuesta a un sintagma adverbial (cuartelman pero qan) a la manera 
de una partícula modal quechua, es decir, integrada y adaptada al sistema mor- 
fosintáctico de esta lengua. En este sentido, el empleo de esta partícula en una 
narración en lengua quechua evidencia la importancia del contacto lingüístico 
en la zona. El segundo recurso gramatical que moviliza Isabel es la inclusión del 
morfema -qa al final de su turno. Las gramáticas del quechua consideran esta par- 
tícula como marcador de tópico y le atribuyen locaciones enunciativas iniciales 


La superposición de turnos de habla en nuestra grabación quechua es muy escasa, similar a 
lo que reporta Yamada (1997) para el japonés. Los pocos casos de superposiciones se producen 
efectivamente durante las interrupciones de los conarradores, aunque son más breves que las 
presentes en español. 
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(Cerrón-Palomino 2008; Plaza Martinez 2009). Sin embargo, en nuestro ejemplo, 
se emplea como una particula modal que indica el final del turno e incluye un 
valor interactivo de apelación. Una muestra del valor modal e interaccional de 
la partícula -qa es la reacción inmediata de Leo que, por un lado, responde in- 
mediatamente (valor interaccional) y, por otro, entiende el turno previo como 
acusación al incluir una breve risa, potencialmente comprensible como irónica 
(L22) (valor modal). La posposición de ambas partículas modales refuerza el ca- 
rácter apelativo de las mismas, lo cual puede resultar sustitutivo de la ausencia 
del contacto visual. 

En el ejemplo (12) también encontramos estrategias lingúísticas con valor ape- 
lativo ante la ausencia de contacto visual. En este ejemplo, Isabel habla sobre la 
gran cantidad de tareas que tenía que hacer por su cuenta, entre ellas transportar 
carga (L178). Leo interrumpe la narración para agregar que también contaba con 
la ayuda de una mujer llamada Canda, lo cual es relativizado por Isabel en la línea 
182. 


(12) Candari („Return to Ucuchi”) 
178 ISA: askhata jap'ix kani. 
mucho-AC agarrar-AG estar-1S 
solía llevar mucha carga 


179 (0.6) 

180 [(wawa cha')] 
nifio 
el niño... 

181 LEO: [candAri; ] (0.6) 
Canda- inch 


Y (qué pasó con) Canda? 


182 ISA:canda ma unaytAchu kawarqaykuqa A, 
Canda no mucho tiempo-AC-NEG ser-2>1-TEST-1s-TOP mod.INT 
Canda no se quedó con nosotros mucho tiempo 


En este ejemplo observamos dos recursos que detienen el desarrollo de la na- 
rración. El primero es la toma de turno superpuesta por parte de Leo, que provoca 
una pausa en el turno de Isabel y una apertura de la secuencia lateral en las líneas 
180 y 181. El segundo recurso que incluye Leo en su turno es una construcción 
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interrogativa con el morfema incoativo -ri, localizada al final del turno (1. 181). Es- 
ta partícula adquiere también un carácter apelativo al ubicarse en posición final 
del turno, y un carácter modal a partir de su aspecto continuativo. Isabel tam- 
bién recurre a recursos modales interaccionales mediante la combinación de las 
partículas -qa (mencionada previamente) y a, variante de ari, al final de su turno 
(L182). Estas partículas, que no pueden traducirse fácilmente al español, agregan 
a la información “canda no se quedó con nosotros mucho tiempo” una manifes- 
tación del desacuerdo con el contenido (-qa) y una exigencia a Leo, en el sentido 
de que “debería saberlo” (a), similar a las funciones que adopta pues en el español 
andino (Soto Rodríguez 2013). 

Además de los recursos analizados previamente, también hemos identificado 
el uso de otros dos morfemas en este contexto. Por un lado, la utilización del 
morfema concesivo -pis, considerado un morfema de adición cuando forma parte 
de sintagmas nominales, que en nuestros ejemplos se utiliza como estrategia para 
integrar al interlocutor en la tarea de resolver el problema. Por otro lado, también 
registramos el uso del morfema verbal testimonial -rga, empleado para casos en 
los que una persona ha visto o participado de un evento y puede, en consecuencia, 
funcionar como un recurso aseverativo como se observa en la linea L182, ejemplo 
(12). 

El análisis cualitativo de las instancias de interrupción en quechua nos permite 
suponer que esta lengua cuenta con información codificada en la gramática a 
partir de diferentes morfemas que permiten a los hablantes realizar tareas de tipo 
modal o apelativo. Esta posibilidad que tiene la lengua quechua de incluir este 
tipo de morfemas durante las interrupciones vuelve potencialmente redundante 
movilizar recursos visuoespaciales para realizar las mismas tareas, lo cual podría 
ser una razón posible para explicar las diferencias presentes en la frecuencia de 
contacto visual. 


3.5 Análisis cualitativo de las interrupciones en el español de 
Cochabamba 


En nuestros datos en español de la región de Cochabamba también encontra- 
mos diferencias significativas con respecto al comportamiento de la mirada. Sin 
embargo, el español no cuenta con los mismos morfemas que se encuentran pre- 
sentes en la lengua quechua, por lo cual surge la pregunta sobre qué estrategias 
utilizan los hablantes en este contexto. 

En el ejemplo (13), Mara y Juana, hermanas gemelas, están contando a su tío, 
Tato, sobre una vez que viajaron solas a la ciudad de Llallagua a visitar a su abue- 
la. En la línea 20, Mara, que es la narradora principal en este fragmento, se dirige 
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a Juana para pedirle confirmacion sobre si, de hecho, realizaron el viaje solas. En 
las lineas 22 y 23, Juana confirma la informacion después de una pausa extensa, 
proyectando una respuesta despreferida, y seguidamente interrumpe la narra- 
ción con un turno iniciado por pero (L26), agregando que ya eran “grandes”, en 
el sentido de adultas. Si bien parece un detalle, el hecho de que ya eran adultas 
bloquea, por ejemplo, una historia de “aventuras” en donde dos nifias viajan so- 
las por Bolivia. En cualquier caso, para ambas, este detalle es lo suficientemente 
importante para generar una secuencia lateral en donde se especifica la evalua- 
ción "solas". La secuencia lateral se concluye en la línea 31 y a partir de la línea 
32 Mara continúa con la historia. 


(13) Hemos ido solas (ssot201702) 
15 MAR: y en Eso (.) pedimos permiso aQUÍ::- 


16 que: (.) la U::- 

17 y algunas COsas, 

18 *hh y <<h> FUImos,> (-) 
19 JUA: mhm, 


20 MAR: y: fulmos:: Solas;=<<p>no?>; 
21 JUA: (0.65) si:,= 


22 =hemos ido SOlas. (.) 

23 MAR: SO: las; 

24 (ya [ni xxx) ] 

25 JUA: [<<all> pero ya éramos>] (.) ya somos GR[ANdes. ] 
26 MAR: [si:. ] 
27 JUA: ((rie)) [((rie)) ] 

28 MAR: [<<:-)> ya] eramos GRANdes.> 

29 JUA: ((rie)) 

30 MAR: y SÍ;= 

31 =hemos ido BIE:N- 

32 charLA:Ndo; 

33 escuchAndo MU:sica; 


En este ejemplo, resulta relevante para nuestros intereses el cambio que se pro- 
duce en la confirmación de Juana en la linea 23. Juana confirma la información, 
pero, en lugar repetir simplemente las palabras de Mara (“fuimos solas”, L20), rea- 
liza un cambio de tiempo verbal del pretérito perfecto simple al pretérito perfecto 
compuesto (“hemos ido solas”). Este cambio, naturalmente, no resulta aleatorio. 
En el español andino, se ha demostrado que el pretérito perfecto simple se utiliza 
con función evidencial para marcar un acceso directo a la información (Escobar 
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1997; Âlvarez Garriga 2012; Pfander & Palacios 2013; Garcia Tesoro 2017), es de- 
cir, en este contexto, funciona como una confirmación con evidencia directa de 
que la información que provee Mara es correcta. De esta manera, la clarificación 
posterior sobre el hecho de que ya eran adultas no corre el riesgo de interpre- 
tarse como una corrección a los hechos de la historia. En este tipo de contexto, 
también podríamos esperar un tipo de confirmación evidencial a partir de expre- 
siones faciales o movimientos de la cabeza, como se ha demostrado, por ejemplo, 
en hablantes de catalán (Roseano et al. 2016). Sin embargo, Juana recurre a un 
recurso de tipo gramatical para realizar esta misma acción. 

Considérese ahora el ejemplo (14). En este fragmento, Eva está contando a un 
amigo, Tato, sobre la discusión que tuvo con la directora del centro educativo en 
el que trabajaban tanto ella como su pareja, Carlos. En la línea 55, Carlos inte- 
rrumpe brevemente para agregar que también les “han hecho cometer” ciertos 
errores, otorgando parte de la culpabilidad a los responsables del centro educati- 
vo. 


(14) Nos han hecho cometer (ssot201708) 
49 EVA: yo en el fOndo he DIcho= 


50 =yo perDOno a la hermAna,= 

51 =y buEno en su momEnto habrá hecho COsas todo;-no? 

52 pero YA dije. 

53 TAT: mhm; 

54 EVA: pero no los hemos baTIdo a la [vida porque ] 

55 CAR: [nos han hecho come]TER 


también ;=no? 
56 EVA: si:. (0.5) 
57 no los hemos batIdo al final la Vida: entre los d0:s- 


La interrupción de Carlos incluye la integración de la partícula interrogativa 
no al final del turno, un fenómeno frecuente en nuestros datos de la región de 
Cochabamba." La integración de este tipo de partículas a final de turno parece 
adquirir funciones apelativas que en otras regiones son realizadas con la mirada. 
Si bien no podemos asegurar que se trate de un fenómeno de contacto, la inte- 
gración y reducción de elementos léxicos al final de los turnos de habla parece 
ser recurrente en esta zona (véase Soto Rodríguez 2013 para el caso de ps y pues), 


"Un estudio sobre la integración de este tipo de partículas en la región de Cochabamba (apli- 
cando la misma metodología del presente estudio) se encuentra en preparación. Los primeros 
resultados fueron presentados el 2019-11-27 en el III simposio internacional “Desafíos en la 
diversidad”, en la ciudad de Quito. 
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lo cual podria considerarse como un efecto del contacto con una lengua agluti- 
nante. En cualquier caso, observamos que los hablantes de español de la region 
de Cochabamba también cuentan con estrategias lingüisticas para realizar tareas 
conversacionales de tipo apelativo o modal. 


4 Limitaciones y futuras investigaciones 


Es necesario remarcar que el tamaño de la muestra tiene limitaciones, en especial 
si se pretende tener en cuenta variables como, por ejemplo, la edad o el género 
de los participantes. Este carácter reducido se justifica en el tiempo que conlleva 
la anotación y la obtención de los datos. En futuras investigaciones ampliaremos 
la muestra. Otro aspecto que requiere mención es el hecho de que nos hemos 
concentrado en los recursos léxicos, gramaticales y visuoespaciales, pero no he- 
mos tenido en cuenta detalladamente el nivel prosódico. Los recursos prosódicos 
podrían ser también fundamentales en el momento de la interrupción y creemos 
que, en la zona andina, al utilizar con menos frecuencia los recursos visuales, el 
nivel prosódico puede tener un rol importante y será tenido en cuenta en tra- 
bajos futuros. Por último, las diferencias generales en la frecuencia de contacto 
visual durante las narraciones permiten suponer que los resultados de este estu- 
dio sobre las interrupciones podrían replicarse en otros contextos secuenciales y 
en otro tipo de datos. Estudios de otras prácticas en la narración, como los pedi- 
dos de confirmación y las búsquedas de palabra, se encuentran en preparación e 
intentarán comprobar los resultados de este trabajo en otros contextos. 


5 Resultados y discusión 


Un acercamiento multimodal a los datos ha revelado diferencias considerables 
con respecto al comportamiento de la mirada durante las narraciones, particu- 
larmente en la región de Cochabamba. Estos resultados, en sí mismos, pueden 
ser de interés para distintas disciplinas. En nuestro estudio, observamos que, en 
las regiones de Buenos Aires, Bogotá y Friburgo, los participantes recurren con 
frecuencia a expresiones faciales y a gestos manuales durante las interrupciones. 
Esto explica la importancia de establecer contacto visual en este contexto, lo cual 
se produce en más del 80% de los casos. En cambio, en la región de Cochabam- 
ba, los participantes favorecen el uso de recursos lingúísticos para realizar tareas 
conversacionales que en el resto de nuestros datos se realizan con la mirada o 
con la gestualidad. Particularmente, en el quechua encontramos información de 
tipo modal o interaccional que se encuentra codificada en la gramática a partir de 
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diferentes morfemas en posición final de turno, como, por ejemplo, -qa, -a/-ari, 
-pis, -rqa, entre otros, y partir del uso posposicional de pero. En el caso del espa- 
ñol de esta zona, que no cuenta con este tipo de morfemas, observamos que los 
participantes también recurren a estrategias lingüisticas, como la integración de 
partículas interrogativas al final del turno de la interrupción (¿no? o ¿no ve?) o la 
marcación de evidencialidad a partir de la oposición entre pretérito perfecto sim- 
ple y pretérito perfecto compuesto. Algunas de estas estrategias también revelan 
la influencia del contacto lingúístico, tanto en los hablantes de español como en 
los hablantes de quechua, lo cual confirma lo que han revelado estudios previos 
que se han concentrado en estos fenómenos, como los señalados anteriormente. 

Nuestro trabajo ha intentado abordar el estudio de distintas variedades a par- 
tir de un acercamiento multimodal a las prácticas comunicativas de los hablan- 
tes. Esta perspectiva nos permite preguntarnos si las diferencias en los códigos 
socioculturales de convivencia, como podría ser el caso de las diferencias en el 
comportamiento de la mirada, pueden tener una influencia en la utilización de 
recursos lingúísticos que hacen los participantes para realizar tareas conversa- 
cionales o, viceversa, si la estructura gramatical puede tener una influencia en la 
movilización de recursos visuoespaciales, como la mirada o la gestualidad. Natu- 
ralmente, una respuesta definitiva a estas preguntas requiere una investigación 
más amplia. Sin embargo, esperamos haber mostrado la relevancia de tener en 
cuenta la interrelación de recursos verbales y no verbales para analizar las prác- 
ticas lingúísticas de los hablantes. 


Abreviaciones 

1 primera persona INC inceptivo 

2>1 direccional de segunda a MOD.INT modal interaccional 

primera persona PART participio 

ABL ablativo PL plural 

COM comitativo INCH incoativo 

CONT  continuativo S singular 

DIR direccional TEST préterito testimonial 

GER gerundio TRANS translocativo 
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Las prâcticas lingüisticas de los 
hablantes de yukuna en Leticia 
(Amazonas, Colombia) 
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En este articulo estudiamos las estrategias discursivas de un grupo de hablantes yu- 
kuna del suroccidente colombiano cuya lengua principal es el yukuna y que usan 
el español en los intercambios sociales cotidianos. Siguiendo a Milroy (1992) y a 
Palacios Alcaine (2019) nuestro estudio adopta como marco teórico el postulado 
segun el cual los hablantes encuentran formas expresar sus necesidades comunica- 
tivas en su repertorio plurilingüistico, combinando los recursos de las lenguas que 
lo componen. Asi, a través de un corpus oral en español y en yukuna, observare- 
mos desde una perspectiva sincrónica las actitudes de los hablantes hacia ambas 
lenguas y las variaciones lexicosintácticas que resultan de la situación de contacto. 


1 Introducción 


A pesar del carácter impenetrable que reviste la Amazonía colombiana en el ima- 
ginario colectivo, se trata de una zona de intercambios y encuentros en múltiples 
aspectos. El habla del pueblo yukuna, su historia y su porvenir, dan fe de esta ca- 
racterística esencial del territorio Amazónico y de los grupos que lo habitan. 

El yukuna (ISO 693-3:ycn, Glottocode: yucu1253) es el idioma principal de los 
grupos étnicos yukuna y matapí, cuyo territorio tradicional abarca una docena 
de aldeas ribereñas a lo largo del rio Miriti-Parana en el sureste colombiano (Fon- 
taine 2001). Las entnias de habla yukuna conviven en este territorio con personas 
pertenecientes a otras comunidades como los miraña, muinane, witoto del bajo 


Aura Lemus Sarmiento & Magdalena Lemus Serrano. 2021. Las prácticas lingitisticas de los 
hablantes de yukuna en Leticia (Amazonas, Colombia). En Santiago Sánchez Moreano & Élodie 
Blestel (eds.), Prácticas lingúísticas heterogéneas: Nuevas perspectivas para el estudio del español 
en contacto con lenguas amerindias, 147-174. Berlin: Language Science Press. 
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Caquetá, los tanimuka y letuama del alto Apaporis y, en menor proporción, los 
cabiyari, cubeo, yaüna, makuna y barasano, provenientes del rio Vaupés y des- 
plazados a esta zona durante la época de las caucherias (finales del siglo XIX, 
principios del siglo XX) (Eraso 2015). Esta diversidad étnica del Miriti-Parana im- 
plica ademas una gran diversidad lingüistica, ya que cada etnia tiene un idioma 
principal distinto. 

La mayoria de los grupos étnicos de esta region en el Amazonas comparten 
una estructura social en que la identidad está fuertemente vinculada al idioma 
propio de cada etnia, de modo que, al nacer, a cada individuo se le asigna una 
identidad étnica y debe hablar su idioma correspondiente, que llamaremos de 
ahora en adelante idioma identitario. Otro aspecto fundamental de la estructura 
social de los grupos étnicos de esta región es su sistema de alianzas matrimoniales 
exogámicas, en donde cada cónyuge debe pertenecer a un grupo étnico distinto. 
En este sistema, las familias son siempre multiétnicas, en muchos casos multi- 
lingúes, y la identidad etnolingúística de cada individuo es patrilineal, heredada 
por el padre. Sin embargo, aunque las personas tienen una lengua identitaria, en 
general dominan completamente la lengua identitaria de la madre y, en grados 
diferentes, otras lenguas indígenas de su entorno, además del español. Este siste- 
ma de alianzas matrimoniales da como resultado comunidades multilingües que 
comunican entre sí en una o varias de las lenguas que tienen en común. 

Aunque es difícil saber con precisión cuántas personas de etnia yukuna y 
cuántos hablantes de yukuna hay actualmente, según Ethnologue (Eberhard et 
al. 2020), la población yukuna-hablante sería de aproximadamente 770 personas 
(Crevels 2012). Este reducido número clasifica por defecto al yukuna como una 
lengua en peligro de extinción; no obstante, en este territorio, el yukuna es la 
lengua más hablada (Eraso 2015) y aún hoy se sigue transmitiendo de generación 
en generación. 

El yukuna, como las lenguas amazónicas en general, es una lengua de tradición 
oral. En las escuelas comunitarias, a pesar de que la comunicación en el aula de 
clase es en una lengua local, alos niños se les enseña a escribir en español, usando 
material educativo en español.! Por otra parte, a partir de tercero de primaria, la 
única opción de escolarización, exclusivamente en español, son los internados: 
instituciones educativas gestionadas por la iglesia católica y auspiciadas por el 
gobierno.” Estos factores reducen considerablemente el índice de vitalidad del 
idioma, siguiendo los criterios postulados por la UNESCO (2003). 


‘Aunque existe un alfabeto yukuna, propuesto por los misionarios del Instituto Lingüístico de 
Verano Junia y Stanley Schauer en los años 70, la población en general no conoce ni usa este 
alfabeto, ya que la escritura y la lectura no constituyen practicas comunes en la zona. 

En 1935 y 1949 fueron fundados dos internados administrados por la iglesia católica en la región 
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A pesar de estos factores negativos y de la omnipresencia de la lengua nacio- 
nal cada vez mas indispensable, en las comunidades tradicionales la lengua se 
mantiene activa, hablada por niños, adultos y ancianos. Esta situación cambia 
con la emigración de personas pertenecientes a estos grupos étnicos hacia pue- 
blos y zonas urbanas cercanas. Esta migración implica para los yukuna-hablantes 
provenientes del Miriti-Parana un cambio drástico; la mayoría de la población 
está compuesta por mestizos monolingües en español que viven entre indígenas 
pertenecientes a otras etnias que no son necesariamente aquellas con las que 
convivían en su territorio tradicional. Todos estos factores conllevan a que el es- 
pañol se esté convirtiendo en la lengua de comunicación principal por fuera de 
la familia. 

En efecto, en las últimas décadas, muchos indígenas del Mirití-Paraná han 
abandonado su territorio tradicional por razones económicas. Así, hoy en día 
encontramos a personas de etnia yukuna y matapi en el corregimiento de La 
Pedrera y los resguardos de sus alrededores (Comeyafú y Camaritagua), en el 
municipio de Taraira en el alto Apaporis, así como en la ciudad de Leticia, capital 
del departamento del Amazonas colombiano. Es este último contexto el que nos 
sirve de marco geográfico a nuestro estudio. 

En el presente estudio presentaremos el marco teórico, el contexto sociolin- 
gúístico de nuestro análisis y la metodología de recolección del corpus, para lue- 
go focalizarnos en las prácticas lingüisticas de los hablantes de yukuna en Leticia 
y en los cambios directos e indirectos inducidos por la situación de contacto (Pa- 
lacios Alcaine 2007). 


2 Marco teórico 


El análisis que proponemos a continuación tendrá como marco teórico el mode- 
lo de cambio lingúístico inducido por contacto propuesto por Palacios Alcaine 
(2007; 2010; 2019). 

Se trata de un marco teórico centrado en el hablante, puesto que considera, 
siguiendo a Milroy (1992), que “no es la lengua la que cambia, sino que son los 


del Mirití-Paraná. En esta época comenzó una labor de desestructuración social de los pueblos 
indígenas, por la cual los niños eran sacados a la fuerza de sus hogares para ser escolarizados en 
español (Eraso 2015); esto impidió la transmisión intergeneracional de los saberes tradicionales 
y obligó a muchas familias a abandonar sus comunidades para mudarse cerca de los internados 
y poder ver a sus hijos (Fontaine 2001). Hoy en día, si el secuestro ya no forma parte de las 
prácticas educativas de los internados, estas instituciones siguen siendo la única opción de 
escolarización, símbolo de esperanza de un mejor nivel de vida, y la causa del desplazamiento 
de numerosas familias. 
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hablantes con sus recursos en permanente emergencia quienes [...] encuentran 
formas diferentes de expresar sus necesidades comunicativas en una u otra len- 
gua, o combinando los recursos lingüisticos de ambas” (Palacios Alcaine 2019: 
236). Este modelo de cambio propone considerar la situación de contacto como 
un continuum lingúístico en el que se sitúan los hablantes con distinto grado 
de dominio de ambas lenguas; bilingües simétricos o consecutivos, cuya lengua 
dominante será la lengua indígena o el español. Palacios Alcaine (2007: 262) pro- 
pone una visión dinámica del cambio inducido por contacto que plantea como 
bidireccional, en la medida en que las variaciones se producen en ambas lenguas. 

Según este marco teórico, Palacios Alcaine distingue dos tipos de cambios. Por 
una parte, los cambios directos inducidos por contacto que consisten en la incor- 
poración de algún tipo de material léxico o estructural de una lengua a otra: “la 
incorporación de elementos de la lengua fuente en la lengua objeto”Palacios Al- 
caine (2007: 262). Estos cambios permiten resolver carencias comunicativas en 
la lengua de contacto y reflejan procesos cognitivos en su lengua materna o en 
su lengua fuente. Por otra parte, los cambios indirectos, que no implican impor- 
tación de material ajeno, sino que “aprovechan la propia evolución interna de la 
lengua B para hacer aflorar estrategias gramaticales cuya funcionalidad comuni- 
cativa obedece a procesos cognitivos de la lengua A” a través de un mecanismo 
de convergencia lingúística. Este concepto, postulado en un primer momento por 
Gumperz & Wilson (1971) abarca, según Palacios Alcaine (2007: 263), los “pro- 
cesos paralelos que desembocarán en el desarrollo de estructuras gramaticales 
comunes en las lenguas en contacto”. 

Antes de analizar cómo los hablantes recurren a estructuras pertenecientes a 
las lenguas que forman parte de su repertorio lingüistico alternándolas, mezclán- 
dolas e ilustrando su riqueza lingúística, presentamos el corpus de trabajo y el 
perfil sociolingüistico de los participantes que contribuyeron a este estudio. 


3 Corpus y hablantes 


El presente estudio se basa en diferentes tipos de datos de primera mano recopi- 
lados durante varios trabajos de campo. Los datos en yukuna fueron grabados en 
diversos sitios, pero las entrevistas en español fueron realizadas en Leticia, una 
ciudad hispanohablante con una gran proporción de población indígena. Para 
contextualizar el corpus, presentamos a continuación un panorama sociolingúís- 
tico de Leticia y luego describimos el proceso de recolección de datos. 
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3.1 El yukuna en contexto urbano 


Leticia es un municipio localizado en el extremo sur del pais y es la capital del 
departamento del Amazonas colombiano. El municipio de Leticia, situado junto 
a Tabatinga (Brasil) y Santa Rosa de Yavari (Perú), esta situado en una zona cono- 
cida como “Tres Fronteras”, donde, irónicamente, las fronteras políticas resultan 
casi imaginarias y no impiden la libre circulación de las personas entre los tres 
países.* En efecto, Leticia constituye una zona de increíble diversidad étnica y 
lingúística, como ya lo reconocía Manuel Alvar (1977: 32) el siglo pasado en sus 
estudios lingúísticos sobre Leticia: 


Leticia es un mundo abigarrado en el que convergen gentes de muy vario- 
pinta condición: a los colombianos de variados departamentos, se unen hom- 
bres que aquí estaban antes de la cesión o venidos tardíamente; los brasile- 
ños que comercian por las aguas del Amazonas o que, asentados, constitu- 
yen un fermento imprescindible para saber cómo se fraguó la realidad que 
hoy vivimos; indígenas trasplantados en épocas de muy dura explotación. 


Según el Departamento Administrativo Nacional de Estadística (DANE) (2005), 
el total de la población del municipio de Leticia sumaba 37 832 habitantes, entre 
los cuales el 25,8% se autorreconoce como indígena. Aunque desconocemos la 
distribución por grupo étnico de la población indígena del municipio, sabemos 
que los grupos más numerosos son los tikuna y los witoto. Tampoco tenemos 
datos recientes sobre el número de personas de habla yukuna en este municipio, 
pero según el censo de 1988, había alrededor de 60 individuos yukuna y matapí. 

Alllegar a Leticia, los indígenas del Mirití-Paraná se ven obligados a abandonar 
su modo de vida tradicional por completo. Las familias ya no viven en malocas 
comunitarias, sino que arriendan pequeñas habitaciones en la ciudad. Los niños 
son inscritos en colegios colombianos donde, si bien hay muchos niños indígenas, 
la lengua común a todos es el español. En este contexto urbano, el yukuna pierde 
casi por completo la vitalidad que lo caracteriza en su territorio tradicional y pasa 
a un segundo plano como lengua relegada al contexto familiar. Como lo decía 
Alvar (1977: 32) “[En Leticia] Los indígenas estan muy dispersos y dentro de la 
ciudad, se integran como colombianos”, señalando así una asimilación lingüistica 
y cultural fuerte. 

Así, en los últimos años, ha aparecido la primera generación de niños yuku- 
na y matapí que no son hablantes activos de la lengua, dando lugar a familias 


¿Sobre el contexto sociolingüistico en el municipio de Leticia, ver Fagua Rincón (2000), de Cam- 
pos Barbosa (2008) y Sánchez Moreano (2019). 
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cuyos miembros tienen perfiles sociolingúísticos diferentes; la generación de los 
abuelos, en general con poco o ningún dominio del español, la generación de los 
padres, con un mayor dominio del español, pero cuya lengua principal sigue sien- 
do su lengua identitaria y, finalmente, los niños nacidos en Leticia cuya lengua 
principal es el español. 

La migración desde el Miriti-Parana hacia Leticia no es colectiva, sino que 
se limita en general a un núcleo familiar y, por ende, no se puede hablar de una 
comunidad yukuna-hablante homogénea en la zona urbana. En estas condiciones 
es altamente probable que la generación afectada por el proceso de substitución 
lingúística, cuya legua principal es el español, participe cada vez menos en la vida 
cultural tradicional hasta el punto en que ya no pueda transmitirle a la generación 
siguiente ni su lengua ni su cultura. 


3.2 Recolección y anotación de datos 


Nuestro corpus contiene en su mayoría grabaciones en yukuna y, en menor pro- 
porción, grabaciones en español. El corpus de grabaciones en yukuna contiene 
narraciones de la literatura oral yukuna y matapi, relatos autobiográficos, rece- 
tas de cocina, cantos y conversaciones. Todas las grabaciones fueron hechas en 
presencia de la investigadora. El protocolo adoptado consistía en escoger una te- 
mática en particular con la que el hablante se sintiera a gusto y luego darles la 
palabra para que estos se expresaran. Puesto que las temáticas son previamente 
escogidas y las grabaciones hechas en presencia de una investigadora externa 
a la comunidad que no domina el idioma, el contexto de recolección de datos 
es altamente artificial. La decisión de adoptar este protocolo de recolección de 
datos se debe principalmente a que el yukuna no cuenta con muchos estudios 
lingúísticos profundizados. Así, el objetivo de la investigación era recoger datos 
suficientes para describir los aspectos básicos de la morfosintaxis del idioma. Una 
parte de estas grabaciones (aproximadamente 5 horas) ha sido transcrita alfabéti- 
camente en yukuna, traducida al español en ELAN y luego exportada a Flex para 
la segmentación e interlinearización. 

Además de las grabaciones en yukuna, el corpus contiene una gran cantidad de 
datos en español recogidos con el objetivo específico de hacer un estudio prelimi- 
nar del uso del español en los yukuna-hablantes. Dentro de este marco, grabamos 
narraciones de historias tradicionales y entrevistas cortas con tres hablantes, con 
el objetivo de constatar el manejo de ciertas estructuras. Estos datos fueron, una 
vez más, parcialmente transcritos en ELAN. 

Una vez más, debido al contexto rígido de recolección de datos, se desprende 
cierto grado de artificialidad que restringe el alcance de nuestra investigación. 
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En efecto, la falta de espontaneidad caracteristica de las sesiones de elicitacion 
se traduce en cierto esfuerzo de normatividad por parte de los hablantes. Cabe 
resaltar que la actitud normativa de los hablantes durante las sesiones de graba- 
ciôn no fue un impedimento para que estos se expresaran con fluidez durante 
largos lapsos de tiempo sin interrupción. Gracias a esta aptitud de los participan- 
tes pudimos recopilar suficientes datos para este estudio piloto. 


3.3 Perfil sociolingüístico de los informantes 


De manera general, los hablantes que participaron al estudio declaran haber 
aprendido el español en su casa o antes de los 10 años. Esta edad puede rela- 
cionarse con la edad de llegada al internado, el contexto principal que los ha- 
blantes asocian a su aprendizaje del español. Los hablantes identifican el yukuna 
como idioma principal de comunicación con miembros de la familia y de la co- 
munidad yukuna-hablante. Sin embargo, al preguntarles sobre el uso del español, 
reconocen que el español también forma parte íntegra de las interacciones discur- 
sivas familiares y declaran recurrir frecuentemente a una alternancia códigos en 
una misma interacción comunicativa, estrategia que ellos mismos califican como 
“hablar mezclado”. Finalmente, identifican el español como la única lengua que 
utilizan en sus relaciones con hablantes extracomunitarios, ya sean indígenas o 
no. 

El contexto de vida de los hablantes determina la relación que tienen con las 
lenguas que hablan y es por ende evolutivo; según el lugar de residencia y su con- 
figuración social, un hablante tendrá como lengua principal de comunicación el 
yukuna o el español en diferentes etapas de su vida. En el caso que nos incumbe, 
la ausencia de oportunidades educativas y laborales en los territorios tradicio- 
nales provoca una situación de emigración cíclica, en que los hablantes van y 
vienen entre Leticia, el Miriti-Parana y pueblos vecinos en diferentes etapas de 
su vida. Por ejemplo, los hablantes con los que trabajamos por lo general pasaron 
sus primeros años de vida en su comunidad natal, hicieron su escolarización en 
el internado, se mudaron a la Pedrera, el pueblo más cercano, después a Leticia, 
la ciudad más grande de la región y, en algunos casos, regresaron a la Pedrera 
o al Mirití-Paraná. Cada uno de estos contextos se caracteriza por condiciones 
sociolingúísticas distintas que influyen en la manera en la que el hablante utiliza 
los recursos de su repertorio lingúístico. A continuación, nos enfocaremos en las 
producciones discursivas de algunos de estos hablantes. 
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4 Practicas discursivas de hablantes bilingües 
yukuna-español 


A continuacion analizaremos los datos recopilados desde diferentes niveles y 
perspectivas, con el fin de dar una visión detallada de la producción discursi- 
va bilingúe de los hablantes. Presentaremos en un primer lugar la alternancia de 
códigos, para luego establecer los cambios directos e indirectos en el continuum 
bilingúe de los hablantes. Cabe recalcar que al describir los idiolectos de los parti- 
cipantes entrevistados no pretendemos hacer generalizaciones sobre la difusión 
y convencionalización de cambios a nivel de la comunidad, sino dar muestras 
de las prácticas comunicativas de los hablantes y sentar las bases para estudios 
posteriores que sí lo permitirían. 


4.1 Alternancia de códigos 


Entendemos por alternancia de códigos la estrategia inherente a los comporta- 
mientos comunicativos de los hablantes bilingúes que consiste en alternar ele- 
mentos pertenecientes a los repertorios lingúísticos de los hablantes en una mis- 
ma interacción comunicativa. En nuestro estudio, las conversaciones grabadas en 
español en presencia de la investigadora presentan una baja incidencia de casos 
de alternancia de código. Esta actitud normativa contrasta radicalmente con las 
estrategias discursivas empleadas por los yukuna-hablantes entre sí. El caso más 
común es el de las llamadas telefónicas que recibían los participantes mientras 
estaban siendo grabados durante una sesión de trabajo. Este tipo de datos es muy 
revelador, ya que constituyen un caso de conversación espontánea, no inducida 
por la investigadora ni influenciada por la presencia de esta. 

Con los hablantes extracomunitarios no indígenas, así como lo demuestran 
las grabaciones hechas únicamente en presencia de la investigadora, los hablan- 
tes producían un español desprovisto de cualquier forma yukuna. Entre yukuna- 
hablantes los hablantes utilizaban con mayor libertad sus repertorios bilingües, 
conservando sin embargo una mayoría de formas en yukuna. Ilustramos este 
escenario con un fragmento extraído de una conversación telefónica entre dos 
mujeres yukuna-hablantes en el ejemplo (1): 


(1) español/yukuna 


a. Entonces ru=ima... ¿méké iná kema-ká  ?.. 
ESP 3sG.F=decir cómo GNR.PRO decir-NMLZ 


“Entonces ella me dijo... ¿cómo es que uno dice?” 
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b. ru=lejé cuñadatä  i¡'má-yó ri=é, 
3SG.F=POSS ESP EMPH COP-F 3SG.NF=EN 


299 


“la cufiada de ella estaba ahi 
c. ella me dijo: “kája ru=jacho‘-cha=o” 

ESP ESP ESP YA  3SG.F=SALIR-PST=MID 

“ella me dijo: “ya ella salió” 
d. entonces nu-ímá  ru-jló: “¿é maáré kélé pajlúwája 

ESP 1sG=decir 3sG.F-para Q aquí DEM uno 

iphi-cha-ri aqui ?” 

Ilegar-PST-NF ESP 

“Entonces yo le dije: “¿aquí está uno que llegó aquí” [ycn0504,1] 


Inversamente, con los hablantes pasivos de yukuna, las proporciones cambian 
y los hablantes pasan a una producción con mayoría de formas en español, pero 
igualmente caracterizada por la alternancia con el yukuna como en el ejemplo 


(2): 


(2) español/yukuna 
Yo no sé si Bebé comió nu-warüwi'-chaje kujnú=ñáni... 
ESP ESP ESP ESP ESP ESP 1SG=COMprar-NMLZ casabe=DIM 


“Yo no sé si Bebé comió el casabito que yo le compré... [ycn0560] 


Los casos similares al ejemplo anterior son escasos en todo nuestro corpus, 
pero nuestra experiencia de campo corrobora que esta configuración es carac- 
terística de los intercambios entre hablantes activos y hablantes pasivos -- en 
particular entre padres nacidos en el Miriti-Paraná y cuyo idioma principal es el 
yukuna, e hijos que nacieron o han vivido la mayor parte de sus vidas por fuera 
del Miriti-Paraná y cuyo idioma principal es el español. 

Estos ejemplos demuestran cómo entre hablantes bilingües pertenecientes a 
la comunidad se alternan estructuras de las lenguas que conforman sus reperto- 
rios lingúísticos. Ahora bien, la alternancia de códigos constituye una estrategia 
comunicativa identitaria y cultural de los hablantes bilingües y no evidencia cam- 
bios en los sistemas de los hablantes. Los siguientes ejemplos sí lo hacen; ilustran 
cómo la interinfluencia lingúística entre el español y el yukuna se manifiesta a 
través de cambios directos e indirectos en ambas lenguas. 


4.2 Cambios lingüisticos directos 


Cabe recordar que Palacios Alcaine (2011: 22) entiende los cambios directos como 
“aquellos en los que existe importación de material ajeno a la lengua, ya sea este 
léxico o funcional, ya sea importación de patrones o estructuras”. 
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El léxico, considerado como la categoría más susceptible de ser importada en 
situación de contacto, es la que muestra los primeros síntomas de emancipación 
con respecto a la norma.* Así, al comenzar este trabajo esperábamos encontrar 
una gran cantidad de importaciones léxicas en el habla de los hablantes entre- 
vistados. No fue el caso. En nuestro corpus, el español de los hablantes está casi 
desprovisto de palabras del repertorio léxico yukuna. Esta situación podría ex- 
plicarse por una actitud normativista consciente o inconsciente por parte de los 
hablantes, provocada tanto por el tipo de datos recopilados (narración de relatos 
míticos) como por la situación comunicativa formal en presencia de un partici- 
pante ajeno a la comunidad. Ahora bien, esta ausencia de palabras del yukuna 
en nuestro corpus parece confirmar la teoría avanzada por Epps & Michael (2017: 
937) sobre la actitud normativista de los grupos étnicos del Amazonas. En efecto, 
se trata aquí de una situación característica del Amazonas, donde la lengua re- 
viste el papel de símbolo identitario, lo cual tiende a limitar el uso de préstamos 
léxicos incluso en situaciones de intenso plurilingüismo, con el fin de marcar la 
pertenencia a una comunidad: 


Language plays a recurrent role as an emblem of difference in these zo- 
nes, and local ideologies of language tend to strictly constrain the mixing 
of codes, even where frequent interaction among groups fosters intensive 
multilingualism (Hill 1996). We widely encounter long-term language main- 
tenance, limited code-switching, and low levels of lexical borrowing, often 
buttressed by explicit articulations of the quality and importance of linguis- 
tic difference. Epps & Michael (2017: 937)? 


Esta dinámica ilustra una gran capacidad de control cognitivo por parte de los 
hablantes para separar los repertorios léxicos de cada sistema, una capacidad liga- 
da al contexto de plurilingúismo en que viven los hablantes desde su nacimiento 
y al papel de diferenciación identitaria que reviste la lengua. Sin embargo, la si- 
tuación descrita por Epps y Michael en el Vaupés no es idéntica a la del Mirití 
Paraná. Para los yukuna la lengua no es el único marcador identitario, puesto que 
hay etnias yukuna-hablantes que conservan su identidad étnica, como los mata- 
pí. Sin embargo, los yukuna confieren a la lengua un gran valor de pertenencia 


“Hacemos aquí referencia a la escala de préstamos de Thomason & Kaufman (1988). 

SEl lenguaje juega un rol recurrente como emblema de la diferencia en estas zonas, y las ideo- 
logías lingúísticas locales tienden a restringir la mezcla de códigos, aun cuando la interacción 
frecuente entre grupos conlleva a casos de multilingüismo intensivo (Hill 1996). Encontramos 
comúnmente casos de mantenimiento de lenguas en contacto, una presencia limitada de code- 
switching, bajos niveles de prestamos léxicos, muy a menudo acompañados de afirmaciones 
explícitas sobre la calidad e importancia de la diferencia lingúística. 
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cultural, afirmando a menudo que la lengua le pertenece al clan originario ka- 
mejeya; de hecho, en yukuna, la lengua se llama “lengua de los kamejeyas”. Asi, 
puesto que la lengua reviste un gran valor de pertenencia cultural, existiria en 
los yukuna una practica normativista integrada desde la infancia. Esta actitud 
hacia su lengua y hacia las lenguas habladas en la comunidad explicaria un es- 
fuerzo normativista por parte de los hablantes. En efecto, aunque no haya una 
tradiciôn escrita o estandardizaciôn del yukuna, los hablantes tienen una fuerte 
ideologia lingitistica normativa, como pudimos confirmar durante las sesiones 
de traducción y elicitación. 

Sin embargo, cabe matizar esta generalización señalando que, en contextos co- 
municativos menos normativos tanto en español como en yukuna, los hablantes 
sí recurren de manera natural a estructuras lingüísticas asociadas a otras lenguas, 
haciendo muestra de su competencia plurilingüe. 

Así, aunque los hablantes evitan el uso de palabras yukuna en español, sí in- 
cluyen elementos lexicales provenientes de otras lenguas indígenas: 


(3) español 
De ahi pues bajamos hasta ahi para que él toma con caguana. 
[ycn0200,15] 

(4) español 


Bueno, como ella se fue a la chagra y llegó y de ahi, él fue y él dijo de 
aquí yo miré que ella sacó ese totumo de, totumada de manicuera. 
[ycn0190, 112] 


(5) español 
Como yo le dije, como nosotros los indigenas vivimos de casabe, 
entonces ya entonces hacer chagra para comer casabe [ycn0200,10] 


(6) español 
Y pues para el otro afio pensamos hacer una maloquita ahi [ycn0200, 16]. 


La presencia de estas palabras en el español de los hablantes que participaron 
en nuestro estudio ilustra el carácter convergente de la región Amazónica como 
zona de encuentro y de diálogo entre diferentes etnias. En efecto, estas palabras 


$Los hablantes que participaron en las sesiones de elicitación y de traducción no dudan en 
afirmar que una palabra está usada de manera incorrecta o que pertenece a otra lengua. 
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tienen su origen en otras lenguas indigenas como el taino (casabe ’tortilla de yu- 
ca’), el quechua (chagra "terreno de cultivo”) o el tupí (manicuera'bebida de yuca 
brava’), mientras que el casabe y la maloka (casa comunitaria”) son palabras pro- 
pias del universo cultural amazónico. Ahora bien, es posible que los hablantes no 
sientan estas palabras como préstamos de lenguas indígenas. La palabra maloka 
es de amplio uso en las variedades diatópicas colombianas y la extensión dialéc- 
tica de la palabra chagra/chacra va desde los territorios andinos hasta el Cono 
Sur. 

Este repertorio léxico de los hablantes refleja realidades sociológicas especifi- 
cas de la región, en el que las mujeres yukuna se encargan del cultivo de la yuca 
en la chagra, con la cual preparan el casabe, la manicuera y el caguana (‘colada de 
yuca brava”) en la maloka. Así, estos préstamos remiten a realidades propias de 
los hablantes, revisten características identitarias y suplen carencias léxicas en la 
lengua española. Esta evidencia, aunque escasa, apuntaria, por su carácter pluri- 
lingúe, a la existencia de un español amazónico aún por explorar en los estudios 
dialectológicos. 

Por otra parte, no es raro encontrar inserciones léxicas del español en conver- 
saciones en yukuna, entre yukuna-hablantes. Estos utilizan libremente no sólo 
palabras provenientes del español o del portugués, adaptadas a los parámetros 
morfológicos de la lengua como kamichá (camisa) y paratú (plato, pt. prato), sino 
también préstamos más recientes. Entre los préstamos del español más comunes 
en yukuna se encuentran sobre todo palabras vinculadas al mundo occidental no- 
indígena, como los números, los meses del año y los días de la semana, así como 
actividades vinculadas a la vida en la ciudad. Los hablantes usan casi sistemática- 
mente los números en español a partir de cuatro sin importar el tipo de contexto 
(normativo o espontáneo) como se ve en el ejemplo (7), extraído de un relato au- 
tobiográfico. El uso de palabras en español para referirse a actividades urbanas 
es claramente evitado en contextos normativos, pero se observa claramente en 
otros contextos como vemos en el ejemplo (8): 


(7 yukuna/español 
É nu=yuri=0 Leticia é jápá-kana nakú quince jarechí 
luego 1sc-quedar-wrp Leticia en trabajar-NMLZ sobre EsP año 
kétána. 
durante 


“Luego me quedé en Leticia trabajando quince años; [ycn0018,8] 
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(8) español/yukuna 
Porque las dos ri=la’-jé tà  viajà Bogotá éjó. 
ESP ESP ESP 3sG.NF-hacer-FUT EMPH ESP Bogota hacia 


‘Porque a las dos él va a viajar a Bogota’ [ycn0504,9] 


Este ejemplo, sacado de una conversación telefónica entre dos mujeres cuya 
lengua principal es el yukuna, ilustra la inserción de la palabra “viajar” en la 
cláusula yukuna como forma dependiente del verbo la’kajé "hacer”. Ahora bien, 
este verbo en yukuna nunca tiene complementos verbales (verbos nominalizados 
o verbos no finitos). Estaríamos ante la incorporación de una estructura ajena 
al yukuna, que refleja el transvase de una nueva conceptualización del verbo 
la’kajé y que abre nuevas posibilidades sintácticas en esta lengua. Cabe ademas 
recalcar que en el ejemplo precedente el hablante usa una conjunción en español, 
estrategia que los hablantes producen con espontaneidad en el corpus yukuna 
(9-12): 


(9) español/yukuna 
Entonces ru=ímá: “Unka, Valeria unká i'ma-lá". 
ESP 3sG.F=decir NEG Valeria NEG COP-NEG 


“Entonces ella me dijo: “No, Valeria no esta.” [ycn0504,1] 


(10) yukuna/español 
unká méla‘jé ná ata‘-la-cha  ri=nakiyá porque 
NEG INDF.MANNER INDF.PRO robar-NEG-PST 3SG.NF=de ESP 


‘Nadie podia robarle a él porque’ 


(11) kája ri=we'pí mékelé-ka  ri=yuí-ka 
ya 3sG.NF=saber cuanto-CONJ 3sG.NF=dejar-NMLZ 
‘ya él sabía cuántas había dejado" [ycn0108,136] 


(12) yukuna/español 
Ré ri-i'mi-chá maáré, pero unká 
entonces 3SG.NF-COP-PST aquí ESP NEG 
ri-kamáta-la-je-o maáré. 
3sG.NF-dormir-NEG-FUT-MID aqui 


‘El estuvo aquí pero él no va a dormir aquí. [ycn0504,3] 
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Como podemos ver, estos cambios directos son bidireccionales e intervienen 
tanto en las producciones en yukuna como en español. También ilustran la ca- 
pacidad de los hablantes para lograr una mayor eficiencia comunicativa y suplir 
carencias lexico-pragmaticas, recurriendo a la riqueza de los repertorios lingüis- 
ticos que poseen. Ahora bien, si los casos que acabamos de estudiar evidencian 
la importación de material de una lengua en otra, el intenso contacto lingüistico 
entre el español y el yukuna también ha implicado la reactivación de estructu- 
ras preexistentes en español por influencia de una estructura paralela en yukuna. 
Estos cambios reflejan así su influencia indirecta. 


4.3 Cambios lingüisticos indirectos 


Hablaremos a continuación de varias situaciones que evidencian un proceso de 
convergencia implicando el desarrollo de estructuras gramaticales comunes en 
ambas lenguas. 


4.3.1 (de/hasta) ahí 


Se destaca el frecuente uso del adverbio ahí para describir secuencias de accio- 
nes, que recuerda a la coordinación yukuna con é (luego). Veamos los siguientes 
ejemplos: 


(13) español 
Como recién desarrollada que ellos dicen, que uno es el primer periodo 
que le baja, ahí ya le rezan agua, le rezan casabe, todo lo que es de comer, 
para tocar candela, para hacer yuca, a eso todo le hizo a ella, en cambio a 
mi no porque yo me desarrollé acá en Nazareth. [ycn0190, 184] 


(14) español 
Tuve como dos años con él, demoré dos años con él, ahí yo tuve a 
Aristides. [ycn0190, 194] 


La narración de acciones secuenciales en yukuna se realiza por medio de la con- 
junción de coordinación é ‘luego’, proveniente de la posposición é prefijada op- 
cionalmente por la marca de posesión ri- 3sc.Nr, usada comúnmente ya sea 
en posición inicial como conjunción (15) o como adverbio demostrativo espacio- 
temporal equivalente a ahí (16). 
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(15) yukuna/español 
E nu=yuri=o Leticia é jápá-kaje nakú quince jarechi 
luego 1sc=quedarse=MID ESP entrabajar-NMLzen ESP año 
kétana 
durante 
"Ahí me quedé en Leticia trabajando 15 años” [ycn0018,8] 


(16) yukuna 
É na-i'mi-chá ri-é 
luego 3PL-vivir-PST 3sG.NF-en 


"Luego ellos vivieron ahí (lit. En eso)’ [ycn0058,33] 


Se trata aquí de un uso de alta frecuencia en nuestro corpus que, a pesar de la 
clara influencia del yukuna, no podemos atribuir completamente a una supuesta 
transferencia directa. La Real Academia Espafiola reconoce la existencia de es- 
tructuras parecidas en el habla americana. Para los académicos el adverbio ahí 
estaría desemantizado en algunos usos lexicalizados propios de muchos países 
americanos. Se trata, segün ellos, de un uso expletivo o cuasiexpletivo en "ahí 
nos vemos”, “ahi me llamas cuando Ilegues”, “ahi te das cuenta de lo que pasa” 
(RAE 2010, 340). Nuestros ejemplos son asimilables a estos ültimos citados por la 
RAE. Sin embargo, analizando discursivamente tanto los ejemplos de la RAE co- 
mo los de nuestro corpus, el adverbio ahí, lejos de estar desprovisto de contenido 
semántico, parece marcar la continuidad de una acción con respecto a otra (explí- 
cita o implícita): llegar > llamar; primera menstruación> ceremonia de rezos (13) 
; 2 años de matrimonio — hijo (14). Se trata aquí de una relación de continuidad 
y no de consecuencia. 

Ahora bien, el uso del adverbio demostrativo ahí con un valor deíctico tem- 
poral no remplaza su uso con un valor espacial, como lo atestan los siguientes 
ejemplos (17 y 18): 


(17) espafiol 
Pisó la leña, pues ahí cayó y ahí estaba el muerto. [ycn0190, 138] 


(18) espafiol 
Ahí fui, hice quinto, porque ese tiempo no había quinto ahí en el, en 
Mirití. [ycn0190, 175] 


Por otra parte, en nuestro corpus constatamos a menudo el uso del adverbio 
ahí acompatiado por el adverbio ya, usado a menudo para secuencias de aconte- 
cimientos pasados: 
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(19) español 
Y se se fue y ya se metió al monte y ya se quedó, ya se transformó en 
venado ahí. [ycn0190, 064] 


(20) español 
Ahí ya no, ahí fue que ya peor ella, ya le cogió rabia a los hijos, pues. 
[ycn0190, 144] 


Se trataría aquí de un cambio indirecto inducido por el contacto con el yukuna, 
en el cual narración de secuencias se hace por medio de é, usado como conjun- 
ción de coordinación seguida frecuentemente del adverbio kája 'ya', en lo que 
podríamos asimilar a una locución conjuntiva: 


(21  yukuna 
Ré kája, ri-é i“ma-ká-ño jló ina kémá: 
entonces ya 3SG.NF=en COP-NMLZ-PL para GNR.PRO decir 


‘Entonces ya a los que están ahi uno dice: 


(22) "i-ajüá  waläko jakú” 
2PL-comer tucupi dentro 


“coman tucupi”’. [ycn0059,6] 


Esta estructura también aparece reflejada en nuestro corpus español acompa- 
ñada por la preposición de: 


(23) español 
Y de ahí ya, ella ya quedó embarazada de ese, ese niño que se convirtió 
en venado. [ycn0190, 145] 


(24) español 
Ya mi hermano limpió un pedazo, de ahí falta cortar más, rozar más, por 
ahí una hectárea eso ya lo van a tumbar, de ahí ya cuando va a haber 
verano eso se le va a quemar de ahí ya, cuando ya está bien quemado ya, 
ahí ya van a limpiar, donde que va a ser la maloca, ahí van destroncar 
todos los palos que están ahí, de ahí pues ya Fermín va a hacer su 
maloquita. [ycn0201, 023] 


Se trata aquí de estructuras que, a pesar de cierta impresión de extrañeza que 
puedan provocar en un interlocutor acostumbrado a contextos más normativos, 
no son ajenas a otras variedades del español, sobre todo en registros orales: 
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(25) español 
“Sí, y eso me levantó mucho la moral y al día siguiente amanecí jugando 


bien y de ahí ya me tomaban en cuenta para las categorías”. (RAE 2020) 
[CREA] 


El uso de esta estructura en el habla de los hablantes no responde entonces a 
una importación directa del yukuna. 

Otro recurso de los hablantes yukunas en la narración de secuencias, consiste 
en la utilización de la posposición ejená ‘hasta’ para terminar un relato: 


(26) yukuna 
a. Ejená-ja, fakaré-ji ^ yuküná tajná-o, 
hasta-EMPH casa-UNPOSS historia terminar=MID 
‘Hasta ahí, la historia de la casa se termina’ 


b. iná la‘-karé, ^ hasta ahí. 
GNR.PRO hacer-NMLZ ESP  ESP 
"lo que uno hizo, hasta ahi? [ycn0119,44] 


Una estructura que encontramos reflejada en nuestro corpus español, como 
un marcador discursivo finalizador: 


(27) español 
El morrocoy le dijo, paisano, sólo eso, hasta ahí no más es usted, le dijo. 
[ycn0187, 018] 


(28) español 
Se murió del cansancio el venado, hasta ahí aguantó el venado. 
[ycn0187,014] 


Podríamos hablar para estos tres casos ahí, de ahí, hasta ahí, del uso de nuevos 
marcadores discursivos, continuativos para los dos primeros, finalizador, para 
el áltimo, que explotan las capacidades referenciales de sus componentes léxi- 
cos. Este cambio indirecto implicaría el incremento en la frecuencia de uso de 
estructuras del espafiol para lograr un mayor paralelismo entre las lenguas de 
los hablantes bilingües. Ahora bien, para corroborar esta hipótesis y afirmar una 
eliminación de restricciones de uso, cabría realizar un análisis cuantitativo de la 
frecuencia de estas estructuras en el español de la región. 
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4.3.2 Donde que 


Notamos también en nuestro corpus frases relativas con el adverbio relativo de 
lugar donde, seguido por el pronombre que: 


(29) español 
Ahí mismo, más al ladito donde que estamos. [ycn0200, 012] 


(30) español 
Y eso ya lo, ya lo tumbaron todo, está vacío donde que estaba esa maloca. 
[ycn0201, 010] 


(31) español 
Pues él va a estar un mes, pues no sé él dice que él va a pasar vacaciones 
allá donde la tía en Bogotá, donde que estaba Ferley, donde mi hermana. 
[ycn0201, 017] 


(32) español 
Cuando ya está bien quemado ya, ahí ya van a limpiar, donde que va a 
ser la maloka, ahí van destroncar todos los palos que están ahí, de ahí 
pues ya Fermín va a hacer su maloquita. [ycn0201, 023] 


Esta variación puede analizarse como una transferencia indirecta del yukuna 
en el que las relativas de lugar se construyen con el adverbio interrogativo mé- 
ño'jó dónde” y con el sufijo -ka que hace del interrogativo una conjunción situada 
al inicio de la subordinada: 


(33) yukuna 


Wasi jna jana-jé ya'jnáje, méfio'jó-ka ina jha‘-ka 
1PL-ir  pescar-PURP.MOT lejos  dénde-CONJ GNR.PRO tomar-NMLZ 
jiña-na 

pez-PL 


"Vamos a pescar lejos donde que se coge pescao, [ycn0042,25] 


Cabe resaltar la existencia de un uso del español medieval y del Siglo de Oro 
que asocia ambos elementos (34) - (35), así como la existencia de un uso marginal 
del español mexicano con cierto valor enfático (36) y en el español de Huesca en 
España (37): 
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(34) español 
Señor, onde que sea, embianos pastor, /que ponga esta casa en estado 
mejor; / mal nos face la mengua, la bergüença peor, / esto por qué abiene 
tú eres sabidor. (RAE 2020) [CORDE]. 


(35) español 
En el Génesis podrás / (si quieres) verlo abonado, / y de su nombre 
firmado, / donde que dice hallarás, / cuando de hermosuras llenas / su 
bondad se satisfizo, / vio Dios cuantas cosas hizo / y eran por extremo 
buenas. (RAE 2020) [CORDE]. 


(36) español 
Yo no voy a hacer como mi prima Loretito que para comer carne en 
vigilia anda pidiendo permiso al señor cura y se pasa la vida pagando 
dispensas, donde que están tan caras las dichosas dispensas. (RAE 2020) 
[CREA]. 


(37) español 
Allá donde que eso, allí estaban en esa casica que hemos hecho allí 
(Fernández-Ordóñez 2005), [Oliván (Biescas) (COSER-2222_01)] 


Así, el uso de donde que en nuestro corpus de yukuna-hablantes revela un 
mecanismo de convergencia que reactivaría el uso de una estructura existente en 
otras variedades diacrónicas y diatópicas del español. Ahora bien, la aparición de 
este uso en nuestro corpus sería influenciada por la situación de contacto con el 
yukuna que presenta estructuras lexico-pragmáticas similares. 


4.3.3 Discurso directo 


Otra variación sintáctica concierne el discurso directo omnipresente en las narra- 
ciones de nuestros informantes. En efecto, las diferentes narraciones recogidas 
conciernen relatos de historias tradicionales con varios personajes y la restitu- 
ción de las conversaciones entre ellos. Estos diálogos entre los personajes, son 
relatados por nuestros hablantes casi exclusivamente utilizando el discurso di- 
recto (38-40): 


(38) español 
Luego no hay gente-, dijo -, por qué no me contesta, — dijo -, si, yo soy, 
yo soy -dijo él -, ¿usted quién es ?- dijo él -, yo, - dijo —, yo tío, - dijo —, 
ahi sí — dijo él-, tío. [ycn0184, 018 - EYM] 
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(39) español 
Entonces la mujer dijo: jah! — ella dijo —, los niños estan llorando de 
hambre, - ella dijo -, al menos sálgase a pescar un rato por ahí. Entonces 
él dijo: no es que mi hermano me dijo... ¿Acaso su hermano...? , cómo es, 
cómo fue que ella dijo, aja, ¿acaso tu hermano te tiene en la vista? - ella 
le dijo así. [ycn0190, 223 - VMY] 


(40) español 
Vea todo el bagazo de ají que tengo en mi brazo, porque yo soy muy 
hombre, - él dijo. Y él le dijo: pero eso tiene su misterio, - le dijo —, si yo 
lo tiro en el suelo así, no, eso cae sin pepa, pero si usted se pone boca 
arriba y le tiro en todo el pecho, - le dijo -, sale con pepa, - le dijo. 
[ycn0187, 008 - JK] 


Un solo informante, que tiene un grado elevado de uso del español, se aventuró 
en un momento a utilizar un discurso indirecto: 


(41) español 
Lo saludó y le dijo, le pidió el favor y le dijo que le hiciera un favor pa' 
que le hiciera una cueva [ycn0187, 012 — JK]. 


Esta baja incidencia del discurso indirecto en los hablantes con diferentes gra- 
dos de exposición a estructuras normativas del español se debe, por una parte, 
a la inexistencia en yukuna de una estructura equivalente al discurso indirecto, 
ilustrando así una busqueda de paralelismos sintácticos por la cual los hablantes 
favorecen el uso de estructuras equivalentes en la lengua de contacto. 

Por otra parte, podríamos postular que, puesto que el discurso indirecto requie- 
re en espafiol normativo la concordancia temporal con un verbo en subjuntivo 
imperfecto, su uso implica para los hablantes más carga cognitiva y habría cierta 
tendencia a eludirlo. 

En cuanto a la sintaxis, cabe resaltar en los ejemplos anteriores la repetición 
del verbo introductor decir, pospuesto a cada oración del emisor (40)-(42) o an- 
tepuesto y pospuesto a cada oración del emisor (43), un uso influenciado por la 
sintaxis del yukuna, en el cual la anteposición, posposición (con la posposición 
ké ‘como’) y el redoblamiento del verbo introductor son opciones sintácticas po- 
sibles: 
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(42) yukuna 
Ri=imi-cha: “nu=jmerémi pi=apú náke, 
3sG.NF=decir-PsT 1sc=hermano_menor 2sG=despertar eh 
“Y él dijo: “levántate hermanito’ 
pi=apho'-tá wa-jló, ipe'ní wáni^ 
2sG=encender-caus 1PL=para frío EMPH 


‘prende fogón para nosotros, hace mucho frío", [ycn0108,47] 


(43) yukuna 
É ru-ímí-cha ru-o'we-ló jló: ,yu'wi* ké 
luego 3sG.r=decir-PsT 3sG.F=hermano-F para hermano menor como 
ru=imi-cha 
3sG.F=decir-PST 
“Ella le dijo a la hermana: “hermanita”, dijo’ [ycn0068,53] 


Las variaciones sintácticas desarrolladas en esta parte pueden ser analizadas 
dentro del marco de una influencia indirecta del yukuna en el español de los 
hablantes. Estos adaptan su español favoreciendo el uso de aquellas estructuras 
que tienen un equivalente en el yukuna a través de un proceso de convergencia. 
Ahora bien, este proceso también puede resultar en una reestructuración de pa- 
radigmas, —es el caso del sistema pronominal de esta variedad, como veremos a 
continuación. 


4.3.4 Pronombres demostrativos 


El análisis de nuestro corpus revela un uso de pronombres demostrativos que no 
concuerdan en género y número con el sustantivo que actualizan: 


(44) español 
Y él dijo cómo usted va a cargar mucho, acaso usted tiene cuerpo de tres, 
dijo, pa’ que usted cargue ese mucho catarijana, haga pequeñito, dijo, yo 
voy empacar. [ycn0184, 032] 


(45) español 
Se puso cortar otra vez pa’ hacer otro catarijana ahi llegó él, atrás de él, 
tío, dijo, yo le dije que no soltara ese, dijo. [ycn0184, 035] 
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(46) español 
Esa historia es de nosotros, ese si fue real. [ycn0190, 198] 


(47) español 
Entonces ahi se fueron, por ahi en el monte, sacaron ese cascara de palo 
[ycn0190, 009] 


(48) español 
No, de tanto revolcarse en ese ceniza que ellos quemaban cascara de palo. 
[ycn0190, 015] 


(49) español 
Entonces él dijo, yo veo ese como escamas de culebra, dijo. [ycn0190, 074] 


Cabe resaltar en este caso una influencia de la morfosintaxis de los demostrati- 
vos en yukuna. En efecto, en yukuna existen los demostrativos kélé Cese’), mari 
y khääji ( este’) cuya concordancia en género y número con el sustantivo solo se 
da con sustantivos animados y aun así no es obligatoria. 

Como en otras partes de la gramática del yukuna, existe en los modificadores 
del sustantivo una tendencia a la neutralización del género y número a través del 
uso de la forma singular masculina para todos los casos: 


(50) yukuna 
Kaji  kélé patoto-na pui’-cha-ka-o. 
mucho MED.DEM rana-PL  hablar-PsT-NZ-MID 


“Esas ranas cantan mucho’ (lit. ‘mucho es que ese ranas cantan”) 
[ycn0151,76] 


(51) yukuna 
Kélé yuwa-ló kémí-cha-ka 
MED.DEM niño-F decir-PST-NZ 


‘Esa muchacha dijo’ (lit. que ese muchacha dijo) [ycn0151, 084] 


Esto explicaría que, en nuestro corpus, la forma masculina ese aparezca en 44 
frases, mientras que su equivalente femenino aparece en sólo 11 ocurrencias. Una 
tendencia que se repite en el caso de este/a. (10/4). 

En el presente caso, la convergencia con el yukuna ha resultado en un proceso 
de simplificación del paradigma de demostrativos a través de la neutralización 
del género y numero. 
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4.3.5 Pronombres de COI/COD 


Los pronombres de objeto directo e indirecto presentan también variaciones en 
el español de estos hablantes. Si un análisis general del corpus permite establecer 
un uso mayoritariamente normativo de pronombres de objeto directo e indirecto, 
cabe de todas formas analizar algunas variaciones. 

El estudio del corpus revela principalmente una tendencia leísta en algunos 
casos de complemento de objeto directo con referente animado masculino y fe- 
menino en singular: 


(52) español 
Ella le[M] regañó que no se qué, ay que no sé qué, ay, salieron corriendo 
ahí. [ycn0190, 140] 


(53) español 
Entonces me toca ir por ahí las doce y veinte será, al aeropuerto, a 
esperarle[M] [ycn0201, 006] 


(54) español 
No, no él viene, ya pero ya muy tarde, ya le[M] traen, ya viene de todo, 
no sé para donde le van a trasladar a él. [ycn0201, 014] 


(55) español 
O, sea él curó ese flecha, como a él nadie lo podía matar entonces el 
mismo rezó esa flecha, con esa flecha mismo le[M] mataron a él. 
[ycn0190, 209] 


(56) español 
Y a bañar a la niña, alistarle todo y después pues Ilevarle[F] al colegio, de 
ahí me vengo, hago mi desayuno, ahí de las ocho pues ya yo estoy aca, de 
ahí salgo a las doce. [ycn0201, 007] 


Esta tendencia incipiente a la restructuración del sistema pronominal de obje- 
to directo e indirecto en el español en contacto con el yukuna es una evidencia 
más de la inestabilidad de esta categoría gramatical del español. En efecto, tanto 
en sincronía y diacronía, a lo largo y ancho de los territorios hispanohablan- 
tes, incluso en variedades sin situación de contacto, el español presenta casos de 
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reestructuración de su sistema pronominal.’ Así mismo, como apunta Palacios 
Alcaine (2019: 267), “todas las variedades de español en contacto con lenguas ame- 
rindias han experimentado reestructuraciones parciales o totales de su sistema 
pronominal”. 

Por ende, estas variaciones, más allá de la influencia indirecta del yukuna, ten- 
drán que analizarse dentro del marco de tendencias internas al español aceleradas 
por su situación de segunda lengua de los hablantes de yukuna. 


5 Conclusión 


En este artículo hemos analizado las prácticas comunicativas de los hablantes 
bilingües yukuna/español cuyo contexto socio-lingúístico está marcado por un 
intenso contacto histórico con el español. 

Si el yukuna aparece en expansión en su territorio tradicional y su transmi- 
sión intergeneracional está temporalmente asegurada por el fuerte sentimiento 
de pertenencia cultural que le confieren los hablantes, esta situación contrasta 
con la imposición del español fuera del territorio tradicional. En la ciudad, el 
peso del español como lengua vehicular se hace sentir hasta en los ámbitos fami- 
liares. Así, la segunda generación de niños yukuna o matapí que viven en Leticia 
tiene un conocimiento pasivo de la lengua y es muy probable que la tercera gene- 
ración sea únicamente hispanohablante. Aun así, es posible que esta generación 
haga uso de las mismas variaciones aquí descritas. 

En cuanto a los hablantes cuya lengua principal es el yukuna, estos reivindi- 
can un discurso y una actitud normativa en situaciones discursivas con hablantes 
extracomunitarios, actitud que contrasta radicalmente con interacciones entre 
miembros de la misma comunidad y que se caracterizan por el uso de estruc- 
turas y recursos lingúísticos pertenecientes al español y al yukuna de manera 
indiferenciada, marcada en algunos casos, anodina en muchos otros. Olvidando 
el discurso normativo, los hablantes se sienten libres de recurrir a la totalidad de 
sus recursos discursivos, sin barreras ni fronteras lingúísticas. 

El caso de variaciones léxico-sintácticas ilustra también este fenómeno. Los 
hablantes, al reproducir estructuras del yukuna con material léxico español, bus- 
can paralelismos estructurales entre ambas lenguas y explotan las potencialida- 
des discursivas del español. Es el caso de las estructuras con ahí y donde que, 


"Es el caso del español en contacto con lenguas náhuatl y maya (Flores Farfán 1999), quechua 
(Godenzzi 1986; Klee 1990; de Granda 2001; Palacios Alcaine 2005), guaraní (de Granda 1996), así 
como de variedades peninsulares (Landa 1995; Fernández-Ordóñez 1999; Klein Andreu 2000). 
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constatadas en versiones anteriores del español o en otras variedades diatépicas 
del español. 

Mas alla de estos fendmenos, la observaciôn del corpus nos ha permitido cons- 
tatar una variaciôn en el paradigma de los cliticos pronominales, una reestruc- 
turación incipiente que puede ser analizada dentro del marco de la influencia 
indirecta del yukuna, que activa un proceso de variación interna del español. En 
efecto, en otras variedades del español con o sin contacto se ha constatado una 
tendencia a la reestructuración de los sistemas pronominales. Esta constatación 
plantea pistas que tendrán que ser analizadas en estudios posteriores desde una 
perspectiva comparativa con procesos similares en otras variedades americanas 
del español en contacto con lenguas indígenas. 

A través de nuestro estudio hemos querido analizar las tendencias variacio- 
nales de unos pocos hablantes de español/yukuna. Los cambios analizados en el 
presente trabajo dentro de una perspectiva bidireccional revelan la conjunción 
de factores externos e internos de la situación de contacto. Ahora bien, como lo 
indicamos al principio de este trabajo, una de las particularidades de estas po- 
blaciones nativas del Amazonas es el carácter plurilingúístico, reforzado por sus 
asociaciones matrimoniales exogámicas entre los diferentes grupos étnicos que 
conviven en las mismas comunidades. Un enfoque multidireccional revelaría, sin 
duda alguna, todo el entramado de cambios directos e indirectos de esta variedad 
del español y toda la riqueza lingüistica de sus hablantes. 
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Abreviaciones 
CAUS  causativo MID voz media 
DEM demostrativo NF género no-femenino 
DIM diminutivo POSS posesión 
EMPH enfático PRO pronombre 
ESP palabra en español PURP.MOT propósito de movimiento 
GNR pronombre genérico  UNPOSS sustantivo no poseído 


MED distancia media 
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Dinamismo y cambio lingüistico: una 
perspectiva pandialectal de los valores 
evidenciales de los tiempos de pasado en 
el ârea andina 


Azucena Palacios Alcaine? 
“Universidad Autónoma de Madrid 


Esta contribución analiza los valores evidenciales y modalizadores de los tiempos 
de pasado (pretérito simple, compuesto y pluscuamperfecto) en las distintas varie- 
dades de español andino (colombiano, ecuatoriano, peruano y boliviano) y el proce- 
so de gramaticalización en el que estos están inmersos. Como es bien sabido, a estos 
tiempos de pasado se les atribuye valores evidenciales (y también (ad)mirativos), 
no temporales, producto del contacto intenso con el quechua. Ahora bien, si se 
trata de áreas de contacto intenso donde conviven las mismas lenguas (español y 
quechua y/o aimara), cabe preguntarse por qué han emergido entonces soluciones 
diferentes para los mismos fenómenos en Colombia, Ecuador, Perú y Bolivia; esto 
es, si los pretéritos han tomado valores evidenciales a causa del contacto histórico 
con las mismas lenguas ancestrales, ¿por qué no se dan las mismas soluciones en 
las distintas áreas andinas? 


Más allá de las soluciones adoptadas localmente, lo que sí parece común a todas 
las áreas andinas es que el hablante hace un uso subjetivo de los tiempos verbales 
de pasado. El contacto intenso prolongado del español y del quechua y/o el aimara 
en el área andina posibilita así la emergencia de nuevos valores evidenciales, es- 
trategias comunicativas construidas a partir del uso subjetivo y dinámico de los 
tiempos verbales que hace el hablante en función de la evaluación de los hechos y 
el distanciamiento/implicación que desea mantener con respecto a los mismos. 


Azucena Palacios Alcaine. 2021. Dinamismo y cambio lingüistico: una perspectiva pandialectal 
de los valores evidenciales de los tiempos de pasado en el área andina. En Santiago Sánchez 
Moreano & Élodie Blestel (eds.), Prácticas lingúísticas heterogéneas: Nuevas perspectivas para el 
estudio del español en contacto con lenguas amerindias, 175-204. Berlin: Language Science Press. 
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1 Introducción 


La complejidad y heterogeneidad de las situaciones de contacto lingúístico exigen 
que atendamos a distintos aspectos que, en ocasiones, la bibliografía ha transmi- 
tido como supuestos más o menos aceptados. Centrándonos en el ámbito his- 
panoamericano, la carencia de investigaciones sobre amplias zonas de contacto 
agudiza la sensación de desconocimiento y, por tanto, se asumen más fácilmen- 
te los supuestos ya establecidos, a pesar de que, desde hace ya unas décadas, se 
han publicado numerosos estudios de caso que abordan fenómenos lingúísticos 
sujetos a variación cuyo análisis había sido parcial e incluso inexistente, contri- 
buyendo a entender mejor la complejidad del contacto y perfilando así poco a 
poco una teoría más dinámica del contacto lingúístico. 

Una perspectiva de estas situaciones complejas como mero contacto de siste- 
mas lingüisticos, centrada en los efectos del contacto y no en los hablantes que 
lo hacen posible, no puede explicar algunos de estos supuestos aceptados, como 
que un cambio inducido por contacto tenga que desarrollar soluciones lingüis- 
ticas similares en todas las áreas cuando ocurre entre las dos mismas lenguas. 
Sin embargo, el caso de los tiempos de pasado del español andino, zona de bi- 
lingüismo histórico intenso de español y quechua (y/o aimara), contradice esta 
afirmación. Este es el supuesto que quiero tratar en estas páginas, si bien en es- 
ta investigación solo me ocuparé de los valores evidenciales de los tiempos de 
pasado.! 

Antes de abordar el citado fenómeno, contextualizo brevemente el español an- 
dino (82). En 83 describo los valores pragmáticos y discursivos que se han postula- 
do para los tiempos verbales en estudio en variedades de español sin bilingüismo 
histórico y en 84 describo los valores emergentes de los tiempos de pasado en las 
distintas variedades de español andino. En $5 me ocupo de los procesos de grama- 
ticalización de las formas de pasado en el área andina y dedico 86 a explicar cómo 
surgen estos valores evidenciales en el área andina. A partir de la descripción de 
la codificación de la evidencialidad en quechua y aimara ($6.1), muestro cómo 
estas soluciones novedosas se explican como cambios indirectos inducidos por 
contacto ($6.2). En 87 concluyo la investigación con algunas reflexiones finales. 


2 El español andino: un poco de historia 


Una de las áreas de bilingüismo histórico que más atención ha recibido por parte 
de la crítica es la del español andino, una vasta zona de influencia quechua y/o 


‘Al respecto, Palacios Alcaine & Pfänder (2018) realizan un estudio de los valores (ad)mirativos 
del pretérito pluscuamperfecto en diversas variedades americanas. 
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aimara que comprende el sur de los Andes colombianos, las sierras ecuatoria- 
nas y peruanas, gran parte de Bolivia, noroeste de Argentina y norte de Chile, 
si bien esa atención se ha centrado casi de manera exclusiva en Perú y Ecuador 
por el momento. Esta área lingúística muestra ciertos rasgos comunes que per- 
miten abogar por considerarla como tal, como la tendencia a la reducción del 
sistema vocálico, las concordancias alternativas de género y número, la reestruc- 
turación del sistema pronominal, las construcciones con gerundio, la adopción de 
valores evidenciales y (ad)mirativos en los tiempos verbales de pasado, la emer- 
gencia de valores modales y evidenciales en ciertos marcadores discursivos, las 
construcciones causativas, las formas de atenuación, las alteraciones de orden de 
constituyentes, el cambio del régimen preposicional, entre otros. 

Es interesante constatar cómo algunos de estos rasgos aparecían ya en docu- 
mentos históricos de autores bilingües de los siglos XVI y XVII (Cerrón-Palomino 
1992; 1995; 2004; 2010; Navarro Gala 2007; 2015; Palacios Alcaine 1996; 1998; 2000; 
2002; Rivarola Rubio 1989; 1995; 1990a,b, entre otros), por lo que podemos con- 
cluir que esta es una modalidad lingüistica con continuidad histórica y no me- 
ramente el habla de personas bilingües que han aprendido deficientemente una 
lengua. Al contrario, esas “desviaciones” de la norma estándar del español se han 
transmitido de generación en generación hasta llegar a nuestros días en lo que 
puede considerarse una variedad estable (hay que matizar que no todos los ras- 
gos aparecen en todos los hablantes y que esto dependerá, entre otras cosas, de 
la naturaleza bilingüe o monolingúe, del nivel sociocultural de los hablantes y 
de sus redes sociales, entre otros factores). En este sentido, los trabajos de Calvo- 
Pérez (2008); Delforge (2012); Escobar (2000; 2011); Garatea Grau (2004; 2009); 
García Tesoro (2013); de Granda (2001a); Haboud (1998); Palacios Alcaine (2007; 
2011; 2013; 2015; 2017); Pfánder (2009); Pfánder & Palacios Alcaine (2013) o Zavala 
(1999), entre otros, aducen pruebas documentales que corroboran esta hipótesis 
y aportan datos que deben ser presentados y, en algunos casos, reinterpretados 
en el marco de la lingüistica del contacto moderna. 

Estamos, pues, ante una variedad oral bien definida que, desde finales del siglo 
XVI se ha consolidado paulatinamente en una variedad estable con característi- 
cas propias en un proceso lento y complejo, pero constante. Ciertos patrones de 
las lenguas nativas se fueron transfiriendo al español local de manera continuada, 
produciendo variaciones lingüisticas significativas, primero en un proceso indivi- 
dualizado que, posteriormente, se difundiría socialmente. Dicho de otro modo, la 
variedad de español se fue apropiando de esquemas y contenidos de las lenguas 
originarias y conformando, así, su especificidad. 

En el caso del español andino ecuatoriano, es preciso destacar que muchos de 
los rasgos que lo caracterizan se encuentran en el registro oral de los hablan- 
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tes monolingües de español, indistintamente del sociolecto al que pertenezcan. 
Otros, por el contrario, los mas fuertemente indexados con el imaginario indige- 
na, solo aparecen en las clases con menor nivel de instrucción, pues la escolari- 
zación, como es bien sabido, supone una nivelación que tiende a diluir los rasgos 
que se apartan en mayor medida de la norma lingüistica estándar. Sin duda en es- 
te punto, la conciencia lingúística y las actitudes hacia ciertas variedades juegan 
un papel importante también. 

Es preciso insistir en la complejidad de las situaciones de contacto, aunque 
se trate de una misma área. El grado de conocimiento de la segunda lengua por 
parte de los hablantes y los factores socioculturales que rodean históricamen- 
te cada comunidad desempeñan un papel fundamental en cómo se produce el 
contacto lingüistico y sus efectos. En cualquier caso, no es posible hablar única- 
mente de errores de aprendizaje en la segunda lengua, el español, para explicar 
la (re)creación de esta variedad de español. 


3 Valores pragmáticos y discursivos de los tiempos de 
pasado en zonas sin bilingüismo histórico 


Como ya se ha descrito con profusión (Bentivoglio & Sedano 1992; De Jong 1999; 
Harris 1982; Hernández 2006; 2013; Howe & Schwenter 2003; Jara Yupanqui 2009; 
Martínez-Atienza 2008, entre otros), el pretérito perfecto está inmerso en un pro- 
ceso de gramaticalización desde su creación que aún no ha concluido. Desde el 
español medieval hay una tendencia de evolución en las formas de pasado que 
origina que la forma compuesta se apodere de usos originarios de la forma sim- 
ple. En esta evolución, la distancia temporal del momento en el que se produjo 
el evento con respecto al momento de la enunciación es un factor predominante 
mediante el que la forma asume un valor aspectual perfecto, si bien también pue- 
de asumir valor aspectual aoristo o perfectivo en determinadas variedades. Se 
ha demostrado, además, que la evolución de esta forma ha tenido lugar a distin- 
tas velocidades en las diferentes variedades de español, por lo que los resultados 
actuales de este cambio que se constatan en las mismas se corresponden con 
diferentes etapas del proceso de gramaticalización. 

Diversos autores (Bentivoglio & Sedano 1992; Criado de Val 1948; De Jong 1999; 
García Negroni 1999; Gutiérrez Araus 2001; Hernández 2006; 2013; Howe 2018; 
Lope Blanch 1972; Jara Yupanqui 2009; Martínez-Atienza 2008; Torres Cacou- 
llos & Hernández 1999; Serrano Montesinos 1994, entre otros), han analizado el 
avance de los usos del pretérito compuesto en detrimento del simple en distintas 
variedades del español de España y de Hispanoamérica, y han propuesto valores 
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que tienen que ver con la necesidad del hablante de marcar eventos que tienen 
especial relevancia expresiva, como en el ya famoso ejemplo de Bentivoglio & 
Sedano (1992: 790-791) del español venezolano: “y de repente vino una persona, 
vino una mano, y le ha dado un golpe tan duro en la espalda que le quedé la 
marca de la mano..”. En la misma linea, Soto (2014) analiza el uso del pretérito 
compuesto en nueve ciudades del mundo hispanohablante. Constata la relación 
estrecha que se da entre esta forma y la evaluación subjetiva del hablante, y có- 
mo esta forma se emplea en secuencias narrativas propias del pretérito simple 
en algunas de estas ciudades. Establece tres etapas de evolución dialectal de los 
valores del pretérito compuesto (Soto 2014: 144): 


La de la mayor parte de las capitales americanas, en que el pretérito com- 
puesto se restringe, en términos generales, a ser un perfecto resultativo, 
existencial o continuativo, aunque posiblemente con una valoración subje- 
tiva asociada; la de Madrid, en que, junto a los casos de perfecto, se dan 
hodiernales y esporádicamente aoristos, y la de La Paz, en que, además de 
perfectos, ocurren frecuentemente aoristos de relieve. Lima, a este respecto, 
tiende a comportarse, grosso modo, como la capital boliviana. 


Por su parte, Hernández (2013: 276-277) muestra que el pretérito compuesto, 
desde antiguo, se usa en el discurso narrativo como recurso estilístico para ex- 
presar evaluación (juicios, opiniones, punto de vista del narrador) y potenciar la 
implicación del hablante en el discurso. Aduce ejemplos del siglo XVII, como el 
de (1), para mostrar que este recurso tiene una larga trayectoria y que el proceso 
de gramaticalización de esta forma verbal continúa en la actualidad, para lo cual 
aporta usos similares vigentes en el español salvadoreño actual, como en (1): 


(1) Y le parece aver sido esta narracion a la puerta de su casa désta, porque se 
acuerda bien que, cabadas de volver de la iglesia, estuvieron alli un ratillo 
en pie antes de despedirse, diciendo ésta: “buen confesor es el padre 
Rengel”, respondio la dicha mulata: “no lo es porque en la confesión me 
ha requebrado me ha requebrado” Y la Joanna dixo: “tambien a ti te 
requebro?” [DLNE 1621, 86.256]. 


(2) En el propio tiempo de la guerra ‘taba el toque de queda, que era el toque 
de queda a las ocho. Había un señor que se llamaba (...), era mayor del 
ejército, ya estaba jubilado el señor. Y yo tenía un cuñado que era teniente, 
vivía con una mi hermana, pues. Y ese día, pues, extorcimiento, ya pues, 
ya, ya me convenía, pues. Hoy digo yo, sé que, que ya me convenía pues. 
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Me robó quinientos colones, le dije yo, que esos no eran ni míos, le dije yo, 
eran de mi hermana, le dije yo, me robó. Me rompieron los documentos, 
le dije yo, todos los documentos, le dije yo, una constancia de baja, le dije 
yo, que yo había obtenido, le dije yo, ellos me la rompieron, le dije yo. Así 
es que todo, no tengo ningún con que presentarme le dije yo, algo le dije 
yo, cuando me pare algún soldado o un guardia, lo que sea, le dije yo, con 
qué documentos me voy a identificar, le dije yo. me ha dejado fregado, le 
dije yo y (me ha dejado) todo morado, le dije yo... (SSC 2000, M, 38). 


Se trata de usos innovadores para el español, congruentes con lo sucedido en 
otras lenguas en las que el pretérito compuesto ha experimentado un proceso 
de gramaticalización más evolucionado. Howe (2018: 17) afirma al respecto que 
el compuesto es una forma que puede expresar relevancia actual en el nivel del 
discurso general o de eventos individuales que el hablante quiere destacar sub- 
jetivamente. Esta idea de relevancia expresiva es similar a la que describen Jara 
Yupanqui (2011) o Caravedo & Klee (2012) en el español limeño. Consideran las 
autoras que el compuesto codifica en esta variedad la implicación emocional del 
hablante con respecto a la acción que transmite. Permite al narrador evaluar un 
hecho que está narrando, para subjetivarlo, y es usado así para expresar su pers- 
pectiva y marcar subjetividad, ya sea para evaluar, resumir, comentar, reproducir 
voces del discurso o marcar la fuente de la información. Este significado evalua- 
tivo tiene valor pragmático y discursivo. 


4 Los valores evidenciales en los tiempos de pasado en el 
español andino 


Como es bien sabido, los tiempos de pasado pretérito simple, compuesto y plus- 
cuamperfecto muestran cierta variación dialectal en el español, variación que no 
solo afecta a los valores temporales y aspectuales de estos tiempos, sino también 
a valores relacionados con la evaluación que hace el hablante de la información 
transmitida (Bentivoglio & Sedano 1992; De Jong 1999; Harris 1982; Hernández 
2006; 2013; Howe 2006; 2009; Howe & Schwenter 2003; Jara Yupanqui 2009; Ja- 
ra Yupanqui 2011, entre otros). En el caso del español andino, esta variación de 
los valores pragmáticos se ha enriquecido con usos evidenciales y (ad)mirativos 
(Blestel 2015; Bustamante 1991; Calvo-Pérez 2008; Escobar 1997; 2000; García Te- 
soro 2013; 2015; 2017; 2018; Godenzzi 1986; de Granda 2001a,b; Haboud 1998; Klee 
& Ocampo 1995; Palacios Alcaine 2007; Pfánder 2009; Pfánder & Palacios Alcai- 
ne 2013; Sánchez 2004; Stratford 1991), entre otros. La bibliografía ha mostrado 
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que estos valores evidenciales y (ad)mirativo? se deben a la singular situación de 
bilingüismo histórico intenso de la zona, donde la influencia de las lenguas de 
contacto (quechua y aimara) juega un papel esencial como desencadenante de 
estos valores emergentes. Ahora bien, la bibliografía menciona que estos valores 
emergentes no se codifican a través de las mismas formas verbales de pasado en 
toda el área andina. Al respecto, de Granda (2001b), a partir de datos descritos 
por otros autores, reordenaba esta diversidad en dos subareas de español andino:? 
un área 1, que comprendería el español andino ecuatoriano y la serranía norte y 
central peruana, donde se mantendrían las formas verbales de pretérito simple, 
compuesto y pluscuamperfecto; y un área 2, integrada por el sur andino peruano, 
Bolivia y el noroeste argentino”, en la que el pretérito simple habría desparecido 
casi totalmente en la variedad oral coloquial. 

Es evidente que la asimetría del paradigma de pasado que se describe en ambas 
zonas se corresponde con soluciones diferentes para codificar los valores eviden- 
ciales; por ejemplo, en el área 1los valores de evidencia indirecta corresponderían 
al pretérito compuesto, mientras que en el área 2 los absorbería el pluscuamper- 
fecto, según de Granda (2001b). Lo realmente interesante es que las soluciones 
que muestran las distintas variedades andinas que mantienen las tres formas de 
pretérito (zona 1), no son las mismas en Ecuador que en Perú, por tanto, es preciso 
comprender cómo funcionan los paradigmas de pasado en las distintas varieda- 
des andinas (más allá de si se mantienen o no las dos zonas recogidas por de 
Granda) y qué valores pragmáticos involucran cada una de estas formas. 

Dado este panorama, la pregunta que surge de inmediato es ¿por qué se dan 
diferentes soluciones en las formas de pasado si en el contacto lingúístico es- 
tán involucradas las mismas lenguas? Cabe preguntarse, entonces, cuáles son los 
factores que influyen en la variación de esas soluciones y si es posible pensar en 
reorganizaciones del paradigma de pasado en cada una de estas áreas en vez de 
considerar la evolución individual de cada uno de los tiempos. 

Para avanzar en estas cuestiones es preciso, primero, hacer algunas reflexiones 
sobre la naturaleza de los cambios inducidos por contacto en cada una de estas 
áreas. 


?En esta investigación solo me ocuparé de los valores evidenciales de los tiempos de pasado. 
Para una explicación de los usos (ad)mirativos véase Palacios Alcaine 8 Pfánder (2018). 

“Esta clasificación de las zonas de uso de los pretéritos andinos en español no se corresponde 
exactamente con las diferentes variedades de quechua (I y II) descritas por Torero (1964). 

“Afirma de Granda (2001b) que en el noroeste argentino la oposición con significados eviden- 
ciales o epistémicos del pretérito compuesto vs. el pluscuamperfecto sería residual en la actua- 
lidad y circunscrita a las áreas rurales; por el contrario, se mantendría el valor (ad)mirativo del 
pluscuamperfecto. 
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En cuanto a la sierra andina ecuatoriana, Pfánder 8 Palacios Alcaine (2013) 
consideran que la oposición pretérito simple/compuesto/pluscuamperfecto está 
vertebrada por la dimensión evidencial entendida en términos no solo de codifica- 
ción de la fuente de información sino también de compromiso y distanciamiento 
del hablante con respecto a la veracidad de la información que transmite. Así, 
el pretérito simple, en términos canónicos, alude a un evento que finalizó en el 
pasado perfectivo sin relevancia en el presente, pero, en lo que constituye el pa- 
radigma verbal evidencial, puede expresar también valores que indican la fuente 
de información (experiencia directa) y certeza sobre la información transmitida 
(aserción), que implica el compromiso del hablante con la veracidad de la aserción. 
El pretérito compuesto, además de los valores canónicos (perfecto de resultado, 
de experiencia o de situación persistente), puede codificar valores de evidencia 
indirecta, esto es, que la información que se transmite es de una fuente reporta- 
da y, por tanto, el hablante no se compromete con su veracidad.” Finalmente, el 
pluscuamperfecto, además de los valores canónicos, expresa valores evidencia- 
les de información indirecta con poca credibilidad para el hablante, información 
supuesta o conjetura. 

Los ejemplos de (3) tomados de Pfánder & Palacios Alcaine (2013) a partir del 
trabajo de campo realizado en 2012 en Quito con hablantes monolingúes de espa- 
ñol ilustran este paradigma, donde el pretérito simple expresa eventos pasados 
experimentados por el hablante o que conocen bien y transmiten como fiables; 
en los casos de (4), procedentes de hablantes monolingües tomados del trabajo 
de campo realizado en 2012 en Quito, el pretérito compuesto codifica evidencia- 
lidad indirecta, esto es, una información reportada por otra persona que la expe- 
rimentó (los verbos de habla aparecen en cursiva), pero de la que se distancia el 
hablante al no hacerse responsable de su veracidad; en (5), ejemplos de hablan- 
tes monolingües y bilingües tomados del corpus COREC", el pluscuamperfecto 
funciona como una forma narrativa de pasado lejano: el hablante se distancia de 
la información si son hechos pasados antiguos reportados por terceros o si son 
una suposición: 


3) a. El único castigo que me dieron allí fue un reporte fuerte, bueno el 
go q P 
primero el primero me llevaron a un depósito de una almaceneria 
(Quito, 2012, hablante HM4, hombre, monolingüe). 


?En términos pragmáticos, el hablante atenúa la aserción para mitigar su compromiso con la 
información transmitida y distanciarse, por tanto, de la veracidad de la misma, eludiendo así 
su responsabilidad. 

é Corpus oral de referencia de español en contacto (COREC), coordinado por Azucena Palacios Al- 
caine (http://espanolcontacto.fe.uam.es/wordpress/index.php/corpus-oral-de-referencia). Los 
trabajos de campo se realizaron en 2015, 2016 y 2017 por diferentes encuestadores ecuatorianos 
con colaboradores bilingúes y monolingúes. 
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. De de cinco hijas, no tuvo nunca varoncitos, a las cinco hijas, la 


mayor, XXX, ella se quedo aqui, de profesora, y otra que se llama 
XXX también quedó aquí y a los diecisiete años se casó y tuvo hijos 
(Quito, 2012, hablante HM2, hombre, monolingüe). 


. Eso es lo que él cuenta lo más que ha pasado bien [en España], pero 


lo que ha pasado mal, nunca cuenta. Sólo lo cuenta lo que... se ha ido 
a los parques, se han encontrado con los primos, eh/ han estado 
bebiendo, se han ido a ver un concierto, han estado... o sea, (...), eso 
es lo que ha conversado. (...). A ver, se fueron los tres. Se fueron los 
tres y regresaron un hijo más (Quito, 2012, hablante HM2, hombre, 
monolingúe). 


. Eso encuentran allá, será la... no sé, ahí no había un baúl, pero dice 


que ha estado tocando al baúl [...] que ha estado cavando, pero dicen 
que cuando una mujer asoma se... va huyendo esa caja... (Quito, 2012, 
hablante HM5, hombre, monolingüe). 


. No había la escuela; esto se hacía después, después... ya llegaron a / 


En mi pueblo, sí, porque mi abuelito le había donado la tierra y había 
hecho una escuela y una iglesia, porque mi abuelito había tenido 
bastante tierra y le donó” a todo el barrio, y entonces ahí ya desde 
pequeños estudiábamos, y no/ para ir a aprender a leer (Quito, 2015, 
hablante COREC-MM12, mujer, monolingúe). 


. Las historias: que es de nuestra comunidad de Pijal... / eh: tamién 


[también] habían sabido ser de ellos también / no solamente han sido 
nuestras // (Quito, 2015, hablante COREC-MB18, mujer, bilingüe, 
procedente del cantón Otavalo). 


Los valores evidenciales que hemos documentado en Ecuador se dan tanto 
entre hablantes bilingües como monolingües, si bien son los hablantes con menor 
nivel de instrucción los que tienden a utilizarlos más frecuentemente. 

El espafiol andino del sur de Colombia ha sido insuficientemente investigado, 
no obstante, Portilla Melo (2010: 172) describe para los tiempos compuestos de 
pasado valores similares a los descritos para el espafiol andino ecuatoriano. Así, 
el pretérito compuesto, además de los usos canónicos, expresaría valores de evi- 
dencia indirecta reportada —— Que le ha rogado pa’trabajar, para sacar unos postas 


"Esta donación es un hecho contrastable y, por tanto, aparece narrado en pretérito simple. 
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de allá bajo de una peña y quez- que [que dice que] lo ha derrumbado--, donde el 
hablante se distancia de la informacion para achacar la responsabilidad sobre la 
misma a la fuente de donde procede. El pluscuamperfecto codifica un distancia- 
miento mayor del hablante sobre la informacion transmitida, hechos ocurridos 
en un tiempo lejano y que él no presenció, por lo que la responsabilidad sobre 
la información transmitida se atenúa ostensiblemente —— Contaban mis tíos, por- 
que ellos quedaron viviendo, que el papá, don Salvador, habían sido tres hermanos 
que habían nacido en Santa Rosa del Quilichao, en el norte, propiamente que ellos 
habían vivido en Popayán, contaban mis tíos. 

Por lo que respecta al español andino peruano (Escobar 1997; 2000; Godenz- 
zi 1986; Garcia Tesoro 2015; 2017; 2018; Howe 2018; Palacios Alcaine et al. 2018), 
parece que el perfecto simple es la forma no marcada para expresar pasado sin 
relevancia en el presente, a diferencia de la forma compuesta que puede expresar, 
además de los canónicos, valores pragmáticos de relevancia discursiva, donde el 
hablante destaca y actualiza en el discurso determinados eventos de su narración, 
para llamar la atención del oyente o mostrar su actitud hacia los mismos. En este 
sentido, Escobar (2000), a partir del análisis de un corpus de 30 horas de graba- 
ciones con hablantes bilingúes de zonas rurales y urbanas, concluía que había 
documentado las tres formas de pasado y que la noción de relevancia temporal, 
espacial y experiencial es la que marcaba los valores pragmáticos del pretérito 
compuesto, indistintamente de la procedencia del hablante bilingúe y de la va- 
riedad de quechua que hablara. Los ejemplos de (6), tomados de Escobar (2000: 
242-245), recrean ese recurso verbal del que dispone el hablante para enfatizar 
el evento pasado experimentado: 


(6) a. maíz abundanza ese tiempo / maíz eran grandes señorita / ese tiempo 
no había ni carretera / cuando llegaron carretera creo que es 40 41 por 
allí creo llegaron / cuando carretera ha llegado / entonces ha venido 
carros y carros venden con gasolina petrolero / entonces que la 
sembría se malograba / ya no se cosechaba como antes /se poquito 
chiquito nomás 


b. ha sido rateros / entonces han entrado dice dos ratero pe han estado 
saliendo con televisor cargado ya / entonces chiquitos toitos han 
despertados han agarrado por aquí han gritao / toitos se han salido 
pe / y bien amarrado ya todos los vecinos se han salido con soga todo 
/ acá la población hemos hecho andar toa la noche /... el hombre 
tenía cuchillo pues / cuchillo grande tenía / y el hombre pe decía no 
no he sido ratero el otro ha sido / ... [la población] querían amarrar 
acá al poste del local comunal / así para ahorcarlo / ... entonces de allí 
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ya ahi dijeron no mejor mejor no hay que ahorcar sino hay que 
mandarlo al hueco allé al fondo / y ahi estaban ya Ilevando estamos 
llevando ya / y no sé quién habrá ido a la comisaría pue / a la PIP / y 
vino pe la comisaría vino este patrullero vino / cuando tamos justo ya 
cerca al hueco ya / llegó el guardián toito y nos quitó al ratero y se 
llevó / se llevó / y todavía encimo se ha llevado a los vecinos que 
tenían agarrado a él / l'han calumniado /.../ o sea falso no todavía 
han quedado detenido / creo tres días cuatro días 


García Tesoro (2015; 2017; 2018) y García Tesoro & Jang (2018), con datos de 
hablantes bilingúes y monolingúes del departamento de Cuzco realizados con la 
misma metodología (historias de vida en contextos informales), abundaban en la 
misma línea y mostraban tres funciones pragmáticas para el pretérito compuesto 
relacionadas con el ámbito de la modalidad que expresan valores subjetivos sobre 
la actitud del narrador frente a lo narrado: a) codificar en el discurso la relevancia 
que el hablante otorga a determinados eventos para hacerlos más vívidos y ac- 
tualizarlos, b) codificar la relevancia de eventos experimentados y el compromiso 
del hablante con los mismos, c) codificar eventos en la narración que discursiva- 
mente pueden ser relevantes (marcar un punto culminante, comentar, evaluar o 
resumir la narración, etc.). 

En el trabajo de García Tesoro 8 Jang (2018: 112) se pone de manifiesto que 
el uso del pretérito compuesto con estos valores pragmáticos se da con una alta 
frecuencia entre los hablantes con estudios primarios (63.6%); frecuencia que dis- 
minuye entre los colaboradores con estudios secundarios (37.4%) y que apenas 
tiene presencia entre los que poseen estudios universitarios (13.2%), por lo que 
concluyen que se trata de usos marcados, indexados a evaluaciones negativas que 
suelen ser evitados por los hablantes con mayor conocimiento de la norma. Para 
corroborarlo, cuantifican los usos de pretérito compuesto y simple entre hablan- 
tes rurales (Chinchero) y urbanos (Cuzco). Los datos confirman que, en efecto, el 
abandono de la norma andina (usos pragmáticos del pretérito compuesto) se ex- 
tiende entre los colaboradores residentes en la ciudad (29.1%) versus los de la zona 
rural (58.7). Estos resultados estan en línea con lo que Godenzzi (1986: 323) afirma 
sobre el uso de las formas de pretérito simple y compuesto en Puno, puesto que 
documenta que los sociolectos “urbanos con mayor capital económico-escolar re- 
curren de un modo predominante a las formas simples del pasado, en tanto que 
los grupos más desfavorecidos y de tradición rural quechua-aimara son los que 
hacen mayor uso de las formas compuestas”. 

Los casos de pretérito compuesto que aparecen en los ejemplos de (7), tomados 
de García Tesoro (2017: 86--88; 2018: 125), aluden a un pasado lejano e ilustran la 
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explotación discursiva que el hablante hace de ciertos eventos experienciales en 
su discurso para situarlos en un primer plano de la escena. En cuanto a las formas 
de pluscuamperfecto, parecen tener valores evidenciales de distanciamiento del 
hablante con respecto a una información no experimentada sino reportada por 
otra persona, como se muestra en (8), tomado de García Tesoro (2015: 62——63)): 


(7) 


(8) 
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a. P: ¿allí fue fuerte el terrorismo (años 80 y 90), más que en Cuzco? 
J: Fuerte, uff, fuerte, fuerte... Incluso a mí me han agarrado pero yo 
no he hecho daño a nadie, no me hicieron naaada... 


b. A: Es que también lo mataron a él antes de su gobierno loo... murió, 
entonces quedó ahí. Entraron otros gobiernos ahora, eh... Fujimori 
implantó pero todo era así. Ahora ya no quieren. Fujimori ha dado 
que las mujeres se hagan el ligado. Después que los- las mujeres sean 
atendidas gratuitamente en todo. Después el vaso de leche él ha 
creado. Con... Alán García igualito, ha repartido dineros a todos y 
campesinos después los ha condonado, no han pagado, ¿pues qué 
más quieren? 

c. G: Si, nací aquí y mi pa- mi mamá se ha fallecido dejando tres 
mesecitos vivita, sí, vivita no más me ha dejado. Mi papá se ha 
fallecido cuando tenía tres añitos, también se ha fallecido, a mí me 
tenieron (tuvieron) mi, mis tíos, tía tío no más me tenieron (tuvieron) y 
después me llevaron grandecita, unos doce años ya a la escuela. 


I: A un matrimonio, un viejito creo que había entrado... (perro ladrando) a 
saludar, y esa señora, los que se han casado... a una casa que se han 
matrimoniado había entrado un viejito, y le habían... habían tenido asco 
porque estaba el abuelito con su moco así todo cochinito, entonce habían 
tenido asco, entonces de ahí dice una señora lo había limpiado, ¿no?, al 
abuelito. Entonces a esa señora le había dicho: “Anda, hijita al cerro, 
anda, pero no te vas a mirarte a tu detrás porque... no te vas a mirar, sin 
mirar te vas irte”. Y la señora dice que se fue al cerro ahí, dice cuando del 
cerro volteó miró atrás entonce la laguna estaba creciendo, a las casas así 
estaba tragando, entonces así en ahí la señora dice que se ha encantado, 
piedra había, ahí había. 

E: ¿Ah sí? 

I: Sí, hay una señora con... con su pushka así está, está hilando, ahí se 
había encantado y así. 
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En definitiva, el pretérito compuesto permite al hablante codificar la relevancia 
epistémica de un evento que considera sobresaliente. En cuanto al pluscuamper- 
fecto, expresa o codifica el distanciamiento (temporal y/o metafórico) del hablan- 
te con respecto a la información transmitida. 

En el caso de Bolivia (Cochabamba), parece que el pretérito simple es una for- 
ma poco frecuente en la variedad oral coloquial y está indexada con un registro 
formal y con sociolectos altos; el compuesto es la forma no marcada para expresar 
eventos pasados y el pluscuamperfecto permite expresar valores de evidencia in- 
directa®, esto es, información reportada de la que el hablante no está seguro o no 
tiene evidencia directa, como en (9). Puede expresar igualmente valores epistémi- 
cos a partir de la evaluación que el hablante hace de la información transmitida, 
como su distanciamiento cuando la categoriza como suposición, rumor o conje- 
tura (no certeza) y no solo como fuente de información indirecta, como en (10). 
Esto es, el pluscuamperfecto permite codificar la evaluación que el hablante hace 
sobre la información que transmite y su falta de compromiso con la misma para 
establecer su valor de verdad. 


(9) —¿Y cómo es el calvario? 
—Se sube arriba al cerro, se saca piedra, dice que había unos borrachitos, 
que habían hecho su virgencita de piedra 
—Ah sí, ¿cómo? 
—Dice que una virgencita de piedra habían tallado y allí ovejitas dice 
habían hecho. 
—Si, [...] pero como han pasado todo el día pues, todo el día han estado 
¿no vé? 
—Se han ido ellos, nosotros estábamos jugando, helados nos hemos 
comprado, refrescos, al baño hemos ido, la Neli se ha trancado en el baño, 
no podía salir, “ay no se puede”, yo igual al mismo baño he entrado, “ay 
no se puede”, chistoso hemos salido [CC.1,301]. 


(10) Po: habiá sido su:: de mi padrino su comadre habiá sido pues 
To: ah ¿sí? 
Po: no, no, de su compadre: su hermana habiá sido 
To: ¡ah:::! 


$Como es bien sabido, también expresa (ad)miratividad (Palacios Alcaine & Pfänder 2018), pero 
ese valor no se trata en esta investigación. Los ejemplos (9-11) han sido tomados del corpus 
Rosa Alcira Cuenca Quirós. Más que una heroína, editado por Coello Vila & Pfánder (2012). 
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Po: una vez asi, ese no, pero a esa señora le conozco, me dice pues, ah:::: 
¿quien es ésa? ella es pues del trifón su del trifon su hermana habia sido 
¿no? y ahí ps su marido: habiá sido ahí, mareados habián sido ps... 


Tras revisar la bibliografía, podemos concluir que el pluscuamperfecto es la 
única forma que comparte los mismos valores en todas las áreas andinas, se con- 
vierte en una estrategia de distanciamiento del hablante con respecto a la infor- 
mación transmitida, ya sea debido a que se trata de una información reportada, 
no contrastada o inferida de la que no se tiene seguridad. En cuanto al pretérito 
compuesto, el español andino peruano avanza en los usos pragmáticos y discur- 
sivos ya descritos para esta forma en variedades de español sin contacto (vid. 83). 
Los casos andinos ecuatoriano y colombiano, sin embargo, se apartan de esta 
tendencia, ya que el pretérito compuesto adopta en estas áreas usos más innova- 
dores relacionados con el dominio evidencial (evidencia indirecta). Finalmente, 
en el español andino boliviano, el pretérito compuesto ha pasado a ser la forma 
canónica, no marcada, para codificar eventos pasados al haber desaparecido casi 
por completo el pretérito simple en el registro oral coloquial. 

Es preciso destacar que se trata de valores pragmáticos, por lo que el hablante 
tiene agencia para activar o no los valores evidenciales y epistémicos. Parece que 
los hablantes con nivel de instrucción más alto son los que menos los activan (o 
no los activan), utilizando preferentemente recursos como “dice”. Estos valores 
evidenciales, marcados, se dan con mayor o menor frecuencia tanto en bilingües 
como en monolingúes. Son estrategias discursivas que el hablante activa o no en 
función de sus intereses comunicativos. 

El cuadro siguiente recoge los usos de estas formas verbales en las áreas andi- 
nas descritas: 


Cuadro 1: Valores pragmáticos de los tiempos verbales en el español 


andino 

Ecuador/ Perú Bolivia 
Colombia 

P. Simple Evidencia directa - Relevancia — 

informativa 

Compuesto Evidencia + Relevancia - Distanciamiento 
indirecta, informativa 
reportativo 

Pluscuamp. +Distanciamiento + Distanciamiento + Distanciamiento 
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5 Procesos de gramaticalizacion del pretérito compuesto y 
del pluscuamperfecto en el ârea andina 


Como hemos visto en §4, los procesos de gramaticalizacion de las formas de preté- 
rito compuesto desencadenados en las zonas andinas no parecen seguir la misma 
evolución; al contrario, parece que existen mecanismos divergentes que desembo- 
can en soluciones específicas para cada una de las áreas. Otra cosa es la evolución 
del pluscuamperfecto, que parece desarrollar mecanismos paralelos de gramati- 
calización en todas las áreas andinas. 

En el caso de Bolivia (Cochabamba), la forma de pretérito perfecto no parece 
haber desarrollado valores pragmáticos dado que es empleada en contextos canó- 
nicos, al menos en el oral coloquial, pues es la forma no marcada para codificar 
eventos pasados. 

El pretérito perfecto en el español andino peruano, por el contrario, ha desa- 
rrollado usos pragmáticos y discursivos que parecen seguir la evolución iniciada 
en otras variedades del español sin contacto, en lo que podríamos denominar una 
evolución “canónica”, en el sentido de que sigue las tendencias interlingúísticas 
vistas no solo para el español sino también para otras lenguas. Como ya han mos- 
trado Bybee et al. (1994), existen ciertas tendencias interlingúísticas que apuntan 
a que los tiempos verbales que expresan pasado gramaticalizan hacia elementos 
que indiquen aspecto perfectivo para asumir después interpretaciones de tiempo 
pasado. La ampliación de los valores de la forma compuesta a costa de significa- 
dos que anteriormente expresaba la forma simple supone así un cambio lingüisti- 
co, un proceso de gramaticalización condicionado por factores temporales en los 
que interviene la relación de las referencias del proceso pasado y del momento de 
la enunciación. Y este es un cambio en progreso, ya que el pasado compuesto está 
inmerso en una situación de cambio lingúístico que no termina en estas varieda- 
des. Ahora bien, la gramaticalización del pretérito compuesto hacia formas más 
subjetivas y evaluativas en el español andino peruano parece acentuarse con una 
evolución más rápida, alcanzando frecuencias y contextos más amplios que las 
experimentadas en otras zonas no andinas, esto es, seguiría la evolución ‘natural’ 
en el proceso de gramaticalización iniciado por esta forma verbal en español en 
lo que podría ser un estadio más avanzado de gramaticalización. 

Finalmente, el español andino ecuatoriano y colombiano han tenido una evo- 
lución más innovadora, dado que el pretérito compuesto ha desarrollado valores 
de evidencia indirecta (reportativo) en un proceso de gramaticalización que pro- 
mueve soluciones divergentes con respecto al resto de variedades. En el Cuadro 2 
se muestran estas evoluciones: 
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Cuadro 2: Gramaticalización del pretérito compuesto en el español 
andino 


Variedades no andinas Valores canónicos? 


— valores pragmáticos y 
discursivos (relativamente poco habituales, en 


contextos marcados) 


Perú Valores canónicos — valores pragmáticos y 
discursivos (muy frecuentes) 

Ecuador Valores canónicos— valores de evidencia indirecta 
(reportativo) 

Bolivia Valores canónicos 


En cuanto al pluscuamperfecto, hay cierto consenso en describirlo como un 
tiempo relativo de pasado que remite a un estado anterior y codifica dos eventos 
realizados en un pasado inactualizado que se relacionan mediante un cierto dis- 
tanciamiento temporal, pero también cognitivo (Bermüdez 2011; Pfánder 2009; 
Soto & Hasler 2013; Soto & Olguín 2010; Sóhrman 2013). Ese distanciamiento del 
hablante con la conceptualización de un proceso o de una situación concreta se- 
rá esencial para explicar qué ocurre con los valores evidenciales de esta forma 
verbal en el español andino, donde se acentüa ese distanciamiento no solo tem- 
poral sino metafórico, codificando así información indirecta, rumor, información 
supuesta, no contrastada, conjetura, etc. 

En esta línea, Pfánder (2009: 230) considera que "La oposición entre perfecto y 
pluscuamperfecto en castellano estándar es de carácter temporal: el pluscuamper- 
fecto está situado mas lejos del origo del hablante —— en el sentido de Bühler - 
- que el perfecto. De acuerdo con los desarrollos metafóricos-metonímicos de 
la teoría de la gramaticalización, un ‘mantenimiento’ de la distancia (figurada) 
podría haber facilitado la evolución. El perfecto y el pluscuamperfecto son, así, 
semánticamente reelaborados [en el español andino] a través de una oposición 
conocida ya por el quechua, en el que es obligatoria". 

Como hemos visto, en todas las áreas andinas el pluscuamperfecto ha adqui- 
rido valores evidenciales y de evaluación, codificando el distanciamiento del ha- 
blante con respecto a la información transmitida. En el caso de Perú y Bolivia, 
esta forma verbal adopta valores de evidencia indirecta ya sea información repor- 
tada, ya sea información inferida o no confiable. En el caso de Ecuador, expresa 


?Entiendo por valores canónicos los que tienen significados temporales/aspectuales básicos y 
no han adoptado valores pragmáticos como los estudiados aquí. 
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valores de evidencia indirecta inferida o no atribuible a un tercero concreto que 
se responsabilice de la misma, ya que los valores reportativos se codifican con el 
pretérito compuesto. En el cuadro 3 se muestran las tres soluciones adoptadas. 


Cuadro 3: Gramaticalización del pluscuamperfecto en el español an- 
dino 


Pert Valores canónicos — valores de evidencia indirecta reportada, 
inferida, dudosa 

Bolivia Valores canónicos — valores de evidencia indirecta reportada, 
inferida, dudosa 

Ecuador Valores canónicos canónicos — valores de evidencia indirecta 
inferida, no contrastable 


6 ¿Cómo surgen los valores evidenciales en el área 
andina? 


6.1 La evidencialidad en quechua y en aimara 


Se ha descrito con profusión que el dominio semántico de la evidencialidad es, 
comunicativamente, muy importante en el quechua y el aimara hasta el punto de 
que esta categoría se codifica en los tiempos verbales y mediante un sistema de 
afijos evidenciales -— el quechua mantiene ambos sistemas separados, mientras 
que el aimara ha incorporado parcialmente estos morfemas evidenciales en el 
sistema verbal (Adelaar 1997: 6) —-. 

Si centramos la atención en el quechua, en general se describen tres tipos de su- 
fijos evidenciales y epistémicos que aluden a la fuente de la información y al com- 
promiso del hablante con la información transmitida, esto es, si es responsable 
en alguna medida de la veracidad de esa información o si hay un distanciamiento 
respecto de la misma. En cuanto a la evidencia directa, -mi expresa testimonio y 
experiencia; -shi evidencia indirecta o reportativa, por lo que el hablante no se 
siente implicado con el valor de verdad de la información que transmite, lo que 
supone una atenuación de la responsabilidad del hablante que solo reporta o re- 
fiere lo que otro ha dicho; y el conjetural -chi supone un distanciamiento mayor 
de la información, ya que no implica a un tercero a quien responsabilizar de esa 
información (Adelaar 1997; Weber 1989). 
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En cuanto a los tiempos verbales, Cusihuaman (1976) describe dos formas de 
pasado que codifican valores evidenciales: a) -ra/rqa, que expresa una acción con- 
creta y terminada en el pasado, sobre la que el hablante ejerce algün control o 
tiene experiencial?; b) -ska/shka, que expresa una acción realizada y terminada 
en el pasado, pero en la que el hablante no ha participado, solo ha oído narrar esa 
acción. En opinión de Mannheim (1987), esta forma verbal permite expresar ade- 
más situaciones nuevas, inesperadas, que el hablante acaba de descubrir como 
sucesos soñados, imaginados, delirados o míticos. 

Lo interesante es que la evidencialidad en estas lenguas parece que no codi- 
fica solo la fuente de información sino que además entraña valores epistémicos, 
evaluativos relacionados con el compromiso del hablante hacia la información 
transmitida. En esta línea Adelaar (1997), Faller (2007), Gipper (2014), Howard- 
Malverde (1988), entre otros, afirman que el hablante codifica la evidencialidad 
de manera creativa y dinámica y la usa como una estrategia para conseguir rédi- 
tos comunicativos, agregando un elemento subjetivo a la noción de la fuente de 
datos. En este sentido, Adelaar (1997: 8--10) considera que "[e]l hablante explota 
las posibilidades de la lengua haciendo un uso subjetivo de estos marcadores [evi- 
denciales] en función de la distancia con los hechos que quiere transmitir".! Por 
lo que respecta a los tiempos verbales, Howard-Malverde (1988: 22) o Mannheim 
& van Vleet (2000) aluden igualmente a su empleo en un juego dinámico don- 
de no solo se codifican las características temporales de un evento narrado sino 
también el grado de personalización e implicación del hablante en el relato. 

En definitiva, las distintas formas de marcar la evidencialidad permiten de- 
sarrollar diversas estrategias pragmáticas para reorganizar de manera creativa 
el papel del narrador y su relación con los hechos narrados (distanciamiento o 
compromiso) en función de su evaluación, marcar la relevancia de determinados 
hechos subjetivos o destacar la relación de los participantes en el discurso. 


6.2 Cambios indirectos inducidos por contacto 


Considero que las lenguas quechua y aimara juegan un papel esencial en la expre- 
sión de valores evidenciales y evaluativos en los tiempos de pasado del español 
andino, pero no se trata de calcos semánticos, sino de cambios indirectos induci- 
dos por contacto. Siguiendo a Palacios Alcaine (2007; 2011), estos cambios tienen 
lugar mediante la influencia indirecta de una lengua en contacto A sobre una 
lengua B, donde surgen variaciones gramaticales muy significativas. Esas varia- 
ciones aprovechan la evolución interna de la lengua B para crear soluciones cuya 


El subrayado es mio. 
NE] destacado en cursiva es mio. 
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funcionalidad comunicativa obedece a procesos cognitivos de la lengua A de con- 
tacto. Estos cambios pueden conllevar la aceleración de un cambio lingüistico en 
proceso y la eliminaciôn de las restricciones lingüisticas que impidan su expan- 
sión, la reorganización de un sistema completo, la reasignación de nuevos valores 
a estructuras existentes en la lengua, entre otros efectos, que se materializan en 
las prácticas lingúísticas de la comunidad. Las pautas del cambio, a diferencia 
de lo que ocurre con los cambios directos — donde hay un trasvase de patrones 
o elementos de la otra lengua de contacto -, siguen procedimientos generales y 
sistemáticos, cuyos efectos pueden, en cierta medida, preverse en función de las 
características estructurales, y quizá también cognitivas, de las lenguas implica- 
das. 

En el caso que nos ocupa, el quechua y el aimara poseen valores evidenciales 
y epistémicos gramaticalizados en el sistema verbal y reforzados en un sistema 
de afijos propio; la codificación de estos valores en los tiempos de pasado del 
español andino puede explicarse mediante el acercamiento cognitivo de la varie- 
dad castellana a estas lenguas amerindias. La confluencia de factores externos 
(el contacto con estas lenguas) e internos (las tendencias evolutivas del sistema 
verbal) actáan conjuntamente para hacer emerger soluciones novedosas (español 
andino ecuatoriano y colombiano) o recrear valores pragmáticos ya vislumbra- 
dos tímidamente en el español (español andino peruano). 

La reelaboración de estructuras ya existentes en español, la preferencia por 
una forma alternativa frente a otra porque tiene elementos significativos o cog- 
nitivos comunes con formas similares en la lengua materna de los hablantes bi- 
lingües o la adopción de nuevos significados pragmáticos son estrategias lingüís- 
ticas en las que subyace el mecanismo de la convergencia lingüística. Este me- 
canismo se activa cuando los hablantes bilingües perciben similitudes entre los 
significados de los tiempos verbales en español y los valores del quechua y del 
aimara, que objetivamente existen. Los hablantes bilingües que hicieron emer- 
ger esas soluciones novedosas!? asumirían que esas similitudes son equivalentes, 
aunque objetivamente no lo sean del todo. No se trata por tanto de un calco sin- 
táctico, de una mera copia, sino de una aproximación cognitiva que se plasma en 
una convergencia lingüística entre ambas lenguas. 

En el caso del español andino ecuatoriano y colombiano, los más innovadores 
de las variedades analizadas, el hablante selecciona el perfecto simple para co- 
dificar experiencia directa o información sobre la que tiene cierto control, una 


1 Considero que la creación de las soluciones novedosas tuvo que darse en el pasado entre ha- 
blantes bilingües; posteriormente, esas soluciones fueron formando parte de la variedad estable 
que es el español andino y que se ha trasmitido de generación en generación llegando, incluso, 
a la población monolingüe, como se constata en la actualidad. 
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informacion no evaluable. Este tiempo en español expresa un pasado cerrado, 
objetivo; y esa es la forma que el hablante elige del paradigma verbal pretérito 
simple/compuesto/pluscuamperfecto para codificar evidencia directa, control so- 
bre la informacion transmitida. Cuando el hablante no esta seguro de la informa- 
ciôn, porque es una informacion reportada con la que no puede comprometerse 
y quiere codificar un valor de evidencia indirecta, recurre al pretérito compuesto, 
un tiempo que en español ya expresaba evaluación, punto de vista del narrador 
o introducción de voces en el discurso; en definitiva, subjetividad. Así, a partir 
de las propias posibilidades que el español ofrece (precisión vs. subjetividad), se 
produce un cambio lingúístico inducido por el contacto con el quechua en el que 
los valores de precisión o subjetividad de las formas de pasado evolucionan a 
valores evidenciales de experiencia, conocimiento o certeza de la información 
transmitida vs. no experiencia vivida o conocimiento dudoso de la información 
transmitida por ser reportada. El pluscuamperfecto, que es un tiempo que expresa 
en español cierto distanciamiento temporal, adquiere valores de distanciamien- 
to cognitivo codificando información dudosa, conjetural, etc.). Así, el hablante 
acerca su variedad de castellano al sistema de evidencialidad/validación del que- 
chua aprovechando las estructuras del castellano y del quechua para introducir 
diferencias cognitivas que no tiene el castellano, pero sí el quechua. 

En el caso de Perú, el hablante bilingúe explotaría más los valores pragmáticos 
de relevancia discursiva que ya tenía el pretérito compuesto en otras variedades 
no andinas, abundando en los valores de relevancia expresiva que hoy conoce- 
mos. El pluscuamperfecto codificaría valores de evidencia indirecta y conjetura 
aprovechando el cierto distanciamiento temporal y cognitivo que tiene ya la for- 
ma verbal en español. 

En cuanto al caso boliviano, dado que el pretérito simple está en desuso en 
el oral coloquial de los hablantes del corpus estudiado, el pluscuamperfecto es 
la forma verbal en la que recae la codificación de la evidencialidad indirecta, ya 
sea reportada, inferida o conjeturada; información de la que el hablante no está 
seguro en definitiva y de la que no puede responsabilizarse. 

En lo que respecta a las vías de gramaticalización, ya se ha descrito que el 
pretérito perfecto, debido a que permite conectar dos eventos, implica una rela- 
ción epistémica evaluativa, subjetiva, que puede derivar en una interpretación 
evidencial (Aikhenvald 2004; Bybee et al. 1994; Dik 1997), como muestra Figura 1 
adaptada de Bybee et al. (1994: 105): 

Este sería el estadio de gramaticalización más avanzado del pretérito compues- 
to, que es el del español andino ecuatoriano y colombiano (etapa 2), a diferencia 
del peruano, cuya evolución menos avanzada seguiría en la etapa de relevancia 
subjetiva del resto de variedades del español (etapa 1), si bien en esta variedad 
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| Inferencia desde resultados |——— Evidencia indirecta | 


ae 
PA ace 
(Anterior } —+(Perfectivo ) 


Figura 1: Evolución del pretérito compuesto hacia valores evidenciales 


andina se habrian disminuido las restricciones contextuales para que esta for- 
ma verbal sea empleada tanto en contextos no narrativos como narrativos, lo 
que conllevaria un incremento de la subjetividad que conducira a mayores posi- 
bilidades de gestionar mas satisfactoriamente la relevancia expresiva de ciertos 
eventos, como se muestra en la Figura 2: 


Perfecto  — relevancia expresiva —  evidencialidad indirecta 
Etapa 1 Etapa 2 


Figura 2: Evolución del perfecto en español 


En cuanto al pluscuamperfecto, seguiría un camino de gramaticalización simi- 
lar, ya que este tiempo verbal también relaciona dos eventualidades en el pasado, 
lo que conllevaría cierto distanciamiento del hablante en una relación epistémi- 
ca semejante a la que hemos visto para el pretérito perfecto. A partir de esta 
interpretación epistémica, la forma verbal adoptaría interpretaciones de mayor 
distanciamiento que resultarían en lecturas de evidencialidad indirecta, como se 
muestra en la Figura 3: 


Pluscuamperfecto — distancia temporal y cognitiva —  evidencialidad indirecta 
Etapa 1 Etapa 2 


Figura 3: Evolución del pluscuamperfecto en español 


Estos cambios podrían explicarse a partir del concepto de subjetivación (Trau- 
gott 1982; Traugott & Dasher 2002) como itinerarios de gramaticalización se- 
cuenciales hacia funciones pragmático-discursivas. Se trata de aproximaciones 
congruentes del hablante bilingüe en origen entre las dos lenguas que maneja, 
debido a las similitudes que percibe y a las necesidades comunicativas (y quizá 
cognitivas si la evidencialidad se entiende como dominio cognitivo) que ambas 
tienen, una ampliación de las potencialidades que ya ofrece el castellano, un pa- 
so más en la evolución de los tiempos de pasado hacia valores más pragmáticos. 
Debido a la situación de contacto histórico intenso y continuado de estas áreas 
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andinas, estos cambios son adoptados incluso por los hablantes monolingües, co- 
mo ya he comentado. 


7 Para concluir 


En esta contribución se revisa el uso de los tiempos de pasado simple, compues- 
to y pluscuamperfecto en el español andino ecuatoriano y colombiano, peruano 
central y boliviano a partir de las descripciones realizadas por la bibliografía, y se 
pone de manifiesto que la situación de contacto histórico intenso en estas zonas 
ha dado lugar a soluciones diferentes. Dado este panorama, surgió la pregunta 
central de esta investigación: ¿cómo es posible que para las mismas formas de 
pasado emerjan soluciones diferentes en estas zonas andinas de bilingüismo his- 
tórico donde están implicadas las mismas lenguas de contacto? En este sentido, 
se ha intentado dar cuenta de la diversidad de soluciones documentadas en las 
diferentes áreas andinas de contacto lingúístico intenso teniendo en cuenta una 
dimensión cognitiva, esto es, a partir de las similitudes que el hablante bilingúe 
cree percibir entre las lenguas implicadas, dado que necesita incorporar ciertas 
distinciones importantes en su lengua materna, que se materializan en nuevas 
formas lingúísticas, para lograr una comunicación más exitosa. 

El dominio de la evidencialidad, como hemos visto en estas páginas, es clave 
para explicar el acercamiento pragmático que haría el hablante bilingüe cuando 
(re)crea soluciones convergentes para usar los pasados en su variedad andina de 
español. Hemos mostrado, igualmente, cómo la codificación creativa y dinámica 
de la evidencialidad en la lengua originaria trasciende el automatismo de las re- 
ferencias a la fuente de información y permite diferentes estrategias pragmáticas 
para recrear el papel del narrador y negociar su relación con los hechos narrados 
(distancia/cercanía), marcar la relevancia de los hechos subjetivos o las voces en 
el discurso. En este juego creativo la percepción de similitudes con los valores 
de los tiempos de pasado del español posibilitará la convergencia de significados 
(re)creados. Se propone, por ello, que se trata de cambios indirectos inducidos 
por contacto donde la lengua originaria desempeña un papel esencial; cambios 
inmersos en un proceso de gramaticalización inducido por contacto, donde las 
soluciones creadas para las formas de pretérito perfecto compuesto en las dis- 
tintas áreas corresponden a diferentes etapas evolutivas del mismo proceso de 
gramaticalización. Así, las variedades más innovadoras (español andino ecuato- 
riano y del sur colombiano) desarrollan soluciones más novedosas que parecen 
haber incorporado valores evidenciales en estas formas de pretérito compuesto 
(etapa 2, Figura 2), a diferencia de otras más conservadoras (andinas peruanas) 
que explotan mucho más los valores pragmáticos ya existentes en los tiempos de 
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pasado del español (etapa 1, Figura 2). En el caso del pluscuamperfecto, el pro- 
ceso de gramaticalizacién inducido por contacto tiene como consecuencia que 
la forma verbal adopte valores de mayor distanciamiento que evolucionan hacia 
lecturas de evidencialidad indirecta en las diferentes zonas de estudio. 

Constatamos, así, que se puede ofrecer una explicación más satisfactoria si 
consideramos la evolución y reorganización del paradigma de las formas verba- 
les en cada área estudiada y no solo focalizamos la explicación en cada tiempo 
tomado individualmente. 

Es interesante, también, comprobar cómo en estas áreas el hablante puede ac- 
tivar o no esas formas emergentes en función de sus necesidades comunicativas 
y cómo el nivel de instrucción también parece ser un poderoso disparador de uso 
de estas formas, ya que, como se ha visto, son los hablantes con menor nivel de 
instrucción los que parecen explotar más estos nuevos significados. En definiti- 
va, la agencia y la creatividad de los hablantes en explotar las potencialidades 
de los sistemas implicados en el contacto son claves para explicar estos cambios 
lingüísticos inducidos por contacto, que se materializan en prácticas lingüísticas 
heterogéneas que sitúan al hablante en el centro de la investigación. 
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tion can indicate “spontaneous events” in some descendant languages. Such de- 
velopment from reciprocal (and plurality of relations in general) to anticausative 
can, for instance, be seen in Babungo (Schaub 1985: 209f.) and Orungu (Am- 
bouroue 2007: 191), as illustrated in Table 7.18. The reflexes of the Proto-Oceanic 
prefix “pari- described in the previous section are known to have a “spontaneous” 
use in some Oceanic languages as well (Lichtenberk 2000: 48; Bril 2005: 32, 51; 
Moyse-Faurie 2008: 109; 2013a: 109). However, unlike the “spontaneous events” 
noted by Dom et al. (2016) among Bantu languages, the “spontaneous” uses in the 
Oceanic languages are generally to be understood in the literal sense ‘to happen 
spontaneously’. It has not been possible to find a proper anticausative function 
for any reflex of *pani- among Oceanic languages. 


Table 7.18: RECP-ANTC syncretism of RECP origin in Bantu languages 


Proto-Bantu "on RECP (+ POR) — ANTC 
Babungo  -ne  yé-né ‘to see eo nga’-né ‘to open’ 
Orungu -àn fon-dan- ‘to look at e.o} Pur-an- ‘to fold/bend’ 


Additionally, observe that the Common Turkic suffix *-§ with functions re- 
lated to reciprocity and plurality of relations discussed in the previous section 
has possibly developed an anticausative function in some descendant languages, 
including Tuvan. While the reflexive use of the suffix -š in this language is very 
restricted in this language (see Table 7.17 on page 191), its anticausative use is 
more productive, although not as productive as its reciprocal use (Kuular 2007: 
1176ff., 1221£). An anticausative use of the suffix is also attested in a handful 
of other related languages, but in these languages the use is considerably more 
marginal. For instance, Nedjalkov (2007d: 295) and Nedjalkov & Nedjalkov (2007: 
1142) observe a “non-productive” anticausative use of the suffix -s in Yakut, and 
Gandon (2013: 16f.; 2018) notes that the suffix -s in Turkish has an anticausative 
function with twelve verbs. Gandon (2013: 57ff.) also provides a list of other Tur- 
kic languages in which hints of an anticausative use of the suffix can be found, 
including Khakas, Uzbek, Tatar, and Karachay-Balkar. Gandon (2013: 58) even 
provides two examples of what seems to be an anticausative use of the suffix -s 
in 11th-13th century Old Turkic, kar- ‘to mix sth? <> kar-is- ‘to mix’, kat- ‘to join 
sth’ <> kat-is- ‘to join (upy. The presumed diachronic development is illustrated 
by examples from three of these languages in Table 7.19 (Tuvan - Kuular 2007: 
1177, 1222; Yakut - Nedjalkov 2007d: 295; Nedjalkov & Nedjalkov 2007: 1112; Turk- 
ish = Gandon 2013: 12, 17). Considering the age of the Old Turkic examples and 
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the wide distribution of the (barely productive) anticausative use among modern 
Turkic languages in general, it can alternatively be hypothesised that Common 
Turkic *-4 had a marginal anticausative function, traces of which have simply 
been retained in some descendant languages. In any case, functions related to 
reciprocity and plurality of relations would have been considerably more com- 
mon than an anticausative function in Common Turkic, and Gandon (2018) ulti- 
mately favours a diachronic development from reciprocal to anticausative. 


Table 7.19: RECP-ANTC syncretism of RECP origin in Turkic languages 


Common Turkic *-§ RECP (+ POR) — ANTC 
Tuvan -š tana-s- ‘to know eo méonne-s- ‘to accumulate’ 
Yakut -s bul-us- ‘to find e.o; tüm-üs- ‘to gather’ 
Turkish -s bul-us- ‘to find e.o; yığ-ış- ‘to pile up’ 


Finally, in the previous section it was discussed at length that the Proto-Gun- 
winyguan reciprocal suffix *-nci appears to have developed a reflexive function 
in several descendant languages (see Table 7.16 on page 191). In one of these 
languages, Ngalakan, the reflex -či has even developed a marginal anticausative 
function. Merlan (1983: 133) explicitly argues that “[o]ften the reflexive-reciprocal 
is used with a kind of ‘middle’ meaning, and represents a process as taking place 
only within and affecting the crossreferenced NP, not occurring through outside 
agency”. Merlan (1983: 133, 203) provides the verb jurmi-či- ‘to spill’ as an exam- 
ple (cf. jurmi- ‘to pour sth’, i.e. ‘to make sth. spill’), and additional examples can 
be located elsewhere in her descriptive grammar of the language: ler?mi- ‘to set 
sth. alight’ e» ler?mi-či- ‘to come alight’, jornmi- ‘to stretch sth. e» jornmi-ci- ‘to 
stretch’ (Merlan 1983: 7, 87, 202f.). These verbs are here presented with the the- 
matic auxiliary -mi “to which tense-aspect and reflexive-reciprocal suffixes are 
added" in thematic verbs like jur-, ler?-, and jorn- (Merlan 1983: 93). Moreover, 
it should be noted that the suffix -či in Ngalakan also has a reflexive function, 
and the more precise chronological order of this and the anticausative function 
is uncertain. Thus, as illustrated in Table 7.20, it is possible that the anticausative 
function has evolved from reflexive-reciprocal syncretism. It has hitherto not 
been possible to find similar syncretism in other Gunwinyguan languages. 

In terms of diachrony, it is plausible that the rise of reciprocal-anticausative 
syncretism is facilitated by lexically reciprocal verbs which do not necessarily 
involve conscious mutual action by the involved semantic participants. As ob- 
served by Nedjalkov & Nedjalkov (2007), the anticausative function of the suf- 
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Table 7.20: RECP-ANTC syncretism of RECP origin in Ngalakan 


Proto-Gunwinyguan "-nci RECP (+ REFL?) — ANTC 


Ngalakan -či woymi-ci- ‘to kill e.o} ler?mi-ci- ‘to come alight’ 


fix -s in Yakut is restricted to precisely such verbs (e.g. tiim- ‘to gather sth’ 
— tüm-üs- ‘to gather each other’ — ‘to gather’). As evident by the Bantu and 
Ngalakan examples presented in this section, the anticausative function appears 
to be less restricted semantically in these languages, but it may very well have 
evolved in relation to lexically reciprocal verbs as well. Consider, for instance, 
the verb -kuvhang-an- ‘to gather’ in the Bantu language Venda (Maslova 2007: 
341) and the verb -mala-manji-ci- ‘to gather’ in Ngalakan (mala- is a collective 
‘group’ suffix, i.e. ‘to all gather’, Merlan 1983: 94). As discussed later in 87.3.2, an 
opposite development from anticausative to reciprocal might have taken place 
in the extinct Indo-European language Hittite. 


7.2.3 From reciprocal to passive 


There is currently no good evidence for diachronic development from reciprocal 
to passive. Heine & Miyashita (2008: 206) briefly consider such diachrony for 
the prefix ma- in the Berber language Tuareg (Ar) which has passive and recipro- 
cal functions, but no reflexive function. However, they conclude that "this case 
provides no convincing evidence for a reciprocal » passive evolution" because a 
cognate prefix in the related language Tamasheq features a reflexive function. In 
the language sample of this book the Highland East Cushitic language Sidaama 
also features a suffix (-am) with passive and reciprocal functions (in addition to 
an anticausative function) but no reflexive function, yet the original function of 
this suffix appears to have been passive (87.4.2). 


7.2.4 From reciprocal to antipassive 


Diachronic development from reciprocal to antipassive has received slightly more 
attention in the literature than the diachronic scenarios discussed in the previous 
three sections, and has notably been discussed in relation to Bantu languages (e.g. 
Bostoen et al. 2015) and Oceanic languages (e.g. Janic 2016). With regard to the 
former languages, the Proto-Bantu suffix *-an associated with reciprocity and 
plurality of relations (87.2.2) has developed an antipassive function in a num- 
ber of descendant languages, including Kirundi (Ndayiragije 2006: 272ff.), Swazi, 
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Ndonga (Nedjalkov 2007d: 297f.), and Tswana (Creissels 2018: 755). Bostoen et al. 
(2015: 731f., 738ff.) argue that the antipassive-reciprocal syncretism in question 
has largely been overlooked among the Bantu languages in the past, suggesting 
that it might be even more widespread, and also attest the syncretism in Kin- 
yarwanda, Gikuyu, Kikamba, and Kilega. Bostoen et al. (2015: 742ff.) even men- 
tion a few Bantu languages “where an unproductive antipassive marker is likely 
to exist”. The diachrony of the antipassive-reciprocal syncretism is illustrated 
by examples from a few of these languages in Table 7.21 (Kirundi = Ndayirag- 
ije 2006: 275; Gikuyu = Mugane 1999: 163f. Kikamba = Kioko 2005: 39; Kilega = 
Botne 2003: 136f.). Bostoen et al. (2015: 741) also provide an interesting account 
of Kisongye in which the suffix -an “is no longer polysemic” but “has become a 
dedicated antipassive marker”, while reciprocity is “currently expressed through 
a combination of reflexive prefix -i and the suffix -een-, which is analyzed as a 
representation of -an- fused with the applicative suffix -il-”. 


Table 7.21: ANTP-RECP syncretism of RECP origin in Bantu languages 


Proto-Bantu  "-an RECP (+ POR) — ANTP 
Kirundi -an  -tuk-an- ‘to insult eo ‘to insult [sb.]’ 
Gikuyu -an -ingat-an- ‘to chase eo ‘to chase [sb.]’ 
Kikamba -an  -m-an- ‘to bite eo ‘to bite [sb.]’ 
Kilega -an  -kugamb-an- to slander eo ‘to slander [sb.]’ 


Like the Proto-Bantu suffix *-an, the Proto-Oceanic prefix "pani- is also gen- 
erally associated with functions pertaining to plurality of relations, including 
reciprocity (§7.2.1). It seems that this prefix has developed an antipassive func- 
tion in some descendant languages, though the chronological order in which 
the antipassive function evolved in relation to the reciprocal function remains 
somewhat uncertain. Janic (2016: 178) speculates that the prefix probably had a 
general function in the proto-language “where the assignment of the semantic 
roles to the participants of the event was motivated by the general knowledge 
of the world, lexical meaning of a verb and/or by the external factors such as 
discourse context”, before it later “started to categorize the events characterized 
by the plurality of relations into more specific types such as reciprocal, antipas- 
sive, collective and chaining etc.” This scenario suggests that antipassivity did 
not necessarily evolve from reciprocity, but concurrently alongside it. However, 
Janic (2016: 178f.) admits that "[d]ue to the lack of historical data, the proposed 
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hypothesis is highly speculative and by no means categorical and absolute in na- 
ture” and “a later development of the antipassive in the Oceanic languages can- 
not be entirely excluded”. It is, for instance, worth observing that attestations of 
the antipassive function are rather sporadic among the Oceanic languages, while 
the reciprocal function is widespread (as also mentioned by Janic 2016: 160). Fur- 
thermore, Pawley (1973: 151) argues that the prefix "pani- is likely to have had 
a reciprocal function in Proto-Oceanic, albeit “restricted to a subclass of verbs”. 
Consequently, the possibility of a reciprocal origin for the antipassive-reciprocal 
syncretism is here kept open, and illustrated in Table 7.22 (To’aba’ita = Lichten- 
berk 2007: 1552, 1560; Tolai = Mosel 1984: 146f.; Hoava = David 2003: 136f. Drehu, 
laai, Fijian = Bril 2005: 35ff., 47, 57). 

Antipassive-reciprocal syncretism among Oceanic languages has notably been 
discussed repeatedly in relation to the prefix kwai- in To’aba’ita by Lichtenberk 
(1991; 2000; 2007). Additionally, Mosel (1984: 147, 156) explicitly argues that the 
prefix var- in Tolai “does not exclusively mean reciprocity, but is also used to 
derive non-reciprocal intransitive verbs from transitive verbs”. An antipassive 
function is also observed by David (2003: 137f.) for the prefix vari- in Hoava, 
by Bril (2005: 37f.) for the prefixes i- and ü- in Drehu and Iaai (and possibly 
in Nengone), and by Janic (2016: 164) for the prefix vei- in Standard Fijian. Bril 
(2005: 33, 39) also mentions a marginal and lexicalised function of the Xârâcùù 
prefix ù- which is reminiscent of antipassivity (e.g. bé ‘to move to sth? €» ü-bé 
‘to be jittery’ and xà ‘to give sb. sth? <> ù-xù ‘to be contagious’). Moyse-Faurie 
(2015: 1047) contributes additional examples (e.g. da ‘to eat sth’? <> à-da ‘to bite 
[sb.]’ and sö ‘to pride oneself on sth? <> ù-sö ‘to be haughty, be a boaster”). The 
various prefixes mentioned here are all derived from Proto-Oceanic pani-, even 
the To'aba'ita prefix with its somewhat peculiar form. Lichtenberk (2007: 1566f.) 
argues that “the expected reflex in To'aba'ita is *fai-” but “[f]or some reason, in 
the proto-language from which To'aba'ita and a few other very closely related 
languages are descended the prefix underwent an irregular change of earlier **f 
to **w” and "[l]ater on in the history of these languages, **w changed to kw". 

The uncertainty of the diachronic development of antipassive-reciprocal syn- 
cretism described for the Oceanic languages also extends to certain Turkic lan- 
guages. The suffix *-$ in Common Turkic is generally believed to have had func- 
tions related to reciprocity and plurality of relations (see 87.2.1 and 87.2.2), and 
in at least two descendant languages the suffix in question has developed an 
antipassive function. In Tatar the antipassive function of the reflex -s is rather 
productive and has already been exemplified in 84.2.2 (see Table 4.5 on page 87), 
while the antipassive function of the reflex -s in Yakut is considerably more re- 
stricted (Nedjalkov 2007d: 238). In the spirit of Janic (2016), Gandon (2018) argues 
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Table 7.22: ANTP-RECP syncretism of RECP origin in Oceanic languages 


Proto-Oceanic “pari- RECP (+ POR) — ANTP 


To'aba'ita kwai- kwai-ngalufi ‘to berate e.o? kwai-labata'i ‘to harm [sb.]’ 


Tolai var- var-ubu ‘to hit eo var-karat ‘to bite [sth.]’ 
Hoava vari- vari-ome ‘to see e.o? X vari-poni ‘to give [sth.]’ 
Drehu i-  i-aja ‘to desire eo i-hej ‘to bite [sth.]’ 

Iaai ü-  ü-hlingóó ‘tokilleo? ` ü-hülü ‘to bite [sth.]’ 

Fijian vei- vei-dree ‘to pull e.o? ` vei-vuke ‘to bite [sth.]’ 


that the reciprocal and antipassive functions in these languages evolved indepen- 
dently of each other from a general function pertaining to plurality of relations. 
However, considering the very limited distribution of the antipassive function 
among the Turkic languages, the reciprocal function most likely developed prior 
to the antipassive function, which is probably an innovation in Tatar and Yakut. 
This development is illustrated in Table 7.23. Kuular (2007: 1214) briefly describes 
a "detransitive" use of the suffix -š in Tuvan whereby "Tal direct object is trans- 
formed into a non-direct object". However, it is unclear if the suffix simply entails 
a change in language-specific argument marking or if it indicates that the “non- 
direct object” is less likely to be expressed syntactically and thereby qualifies as 
antipassive. 


Table 7.23: ANTP-RECP syncretism of RECP origin in Turkic languages 


Common Turkic *-§ RECP (+ POR) — ANTP 
Tatar -š sug-əš- ‘to hit e.o; jaz-əš- ‘to write [sth.]’ 
Yakut -s kuot-us- ‘to outrun eo kuot-us- ‘to outrun [sb.]’ 


Additionally, as argued in §7.2.1, a reciprocal suffix *-nci can be reconstructed 
rather reliably for Proto-Gunwinyguan. In the descendant Gunwinyguan lan- 
guage Nunggubuyu (AU) the reflex -n"ji seems to have developed an antipassive 
function, though it is worth noting that this function is very restricted in the 
language. The only two examples of the phenomenon in the language provided 
by Heath (1984: 391ff.) are those presented in Table 7.24. 

Furthermore, as already discussed in §5.2.3, the suffix -ut in the Eskimo lan- 
guage Central Alaskan Yupik (NA) can serve as voice marking in not only the an- 
tipassive and reciprocal voices, but also in the applicative voice, commonly witha 
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Table 7.24: ANTP-RECP syncretism of RECP origin in Nunggubuyu 


P.-Gunwinyg. *-nci RECP — ANTP 


Nunggubuyu -nji na-nřji- ‘to see eo  warguri-n"ji- ‘to carry [sth.]’ 
yalgiwa-n*ji- ‘to pass eo Iharma-n*ji- ‘to chase [sth.]’ 


comitative function. In fact, Fortescue (2007: 841) argues that the suffix is “an orig- 
inal applicative formant”, a use retained throughout the Eskimo-Aleut language 
family. Fortescue reconstructs the applicative-reciprocal suffix *-uta for Proto- 
Eskimo, as both functions can be found in all descendant languages (see also 
Fortescue et al. 1994: 431). In contrast, the antipassive use of the suffix does not 
appear to be widespread and is, for instance, absent in the Inuit languages West 
Greenlandic (Schmidt 2003) and Inuktitut (Spreng 2006). Moreover, in Central 
Alaskan Yupik the antipassive use of -ut is restricted to a “rather limited number 
of stems”, unlike the applicative and reciprocal uses (Miyaoka 2012: 1109). Evi- 
dently, the antipassive function of the suffix -ut represents an innovation that 
has evolved from applicative-reciprocal syncretism, as illustrated in Table 7.25 
(Miyaoka 2012: 1092f.). Thus, the evolution of antipassive-reciprocal syncretism 
in Central Alaskan Yupik is slightly different from that discussed above for Bantu 
and Turkic languages as well as Nunggubuyu. 


Table 7.25: ANTP-RECP syncretism of RECP origin in C. A. Yupik 


Proto-Eskimo *-uta RECP (+ APPL) — ANTP 


C. A. Yupik -ut ikayu-ut- ‘to help e.o: ‘to help [sb.]’ 
(cf. an-ut- ‘to go out with sb.) 


As described in §4.2.2, the Kordofanian language Lumun (AF) possesses the af- 
fixes -(a)ro (with the allomorphs «ar», «ro» and -ra) and -tta (with the allomorph 
<tta>) which can both serve as voice marking in the reciprocal and antipassive 
voices. Cognates of these affixes can be found in the related language Dagik, in 
which <(a)r> indicates sociativity and reciprocity, and <-(a)t:> indicates plurac- 
tionality, iterativity, habituality, durativity and also reciprocity in combination 
with the former affix (Vanderelst 2016: 98ff., 128ff.). Neither affix in Dagik seems 
to have an antipassive function. In light of this (rather limited) data and the other 
various descriptions of antipassive-reciprocal syncretism of reciprocal origin in 
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other genera, it is possible that the reciprocal function of the affixes -(a)ra and -tta 
in Lumun evolved prior to the antipassive function, though the exact chronology 
of the functions remains highly tentative for the time being. 

In terms of functional explanations for antipassive-reciprocal syncretism, both 
Janic (2016) and Gandon (2018) argue that the antipassive and reciprocal func- 
tions evolved independently from a general function pertaining to plurality of 
relations, at least in the Oceanic and Turkic languages. While Janic (2016) does 
not address the diachrony in detail, Gandon (2018) specifically argues that the 
antipassive function of the Common Turkic suffix *-§ evolved from plurality of 
actions due to its close relationship to iterativity, unlike reciprocity associated 
with plurality of participants. Such association between antipassivity and aspect 
is typologically well known (Polinsky 2017). By contrast, Bostoen et al. (2015: 759) 
acknowledge similarities between antipassivity and plurality of actions, but ulti- 
mately argue that “it is the progressive destitution of the second participant of 
the coordinated plural subject in reciprocal constructions that ultimately leads to 
the antipassive", at least among the Bantu languages, and they thus link the rise 
of antipassivity to plurality of participants like reciprocity. In other words, recip- 
rocal referents go from being equally prominent to being differentiated accord- 
ing to prominence (for instance, by word order or a comitative phrase language- 
specifically) before the least prominent referents are eventually omitted due to 
lack of prominence leading to antipassivity. Such scenario is perhaps best con- 
ceivable with lexically reciprocal verbs, e.g. ‘the man and his friends meet each 
other’ — ‘the man meets with his friends’ — ‘the man meets his friends’ > 
‘the man meets [his friends]’. Sansó (2017; 2018) adopts a somewhat similar ap- 
proach (§7.1.2), highlighting sociativity and comitativity as facilitating factors in 
the development from reciprocal to antipassive (see Table 7.3 on page 184). In 
any case, it can be difficult to effectively distinguish the explanations proposed 
by Janic (2016), Gandon (2018), Bostoen et al. (2015), and Sanso (2017; 2018) from 
each other in practice due to the close relationship between reciprocity and plu- 
rality of relations, and the explanations do not necessarily exclude one another. 
This section importantly shows that the reciprocal function of the voice mark- 
ing discussed for the various languages above most likely evolved prior to the 
antipassive function. The exact chronology of the functions pertaining to plural- 
ity of participants (including reciprocity) remains a topic of future research. 


7.2.5 From reciprocal to causative 


As demonstrated in §5.3.1, the suffix -kaka in the Arawakan language Yine (sA) 
can serve as voice marking in both the causative and reciprocal voices (see Ta- 
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ble 5.14 on page 137). Moreover, as mentioned in §7.2.1, Wise (1990) reconstructs 
a reciprocal function for the Proto-Arawakan suffix *-k"ak" whence the Yine suf- 
fix derives which indicates a reciprocal origin for the causative-reciprocal syn- 
cretism in the language. This presumed development is illustrated in Table 7.26 
(Hanson 2010: 269, 271). However, it is worth observing that Wise (1990) and 
Payne (2002) both suggest that the development has been facilitated by comita- 
tive applicativity, at least among Pre-Andine Arawakan languages (§7.6.3). While 
Yine does not belong to this Arawakan grouping, the possibility of an applicative 
stage is presented in parentheses in Table 7.26. 


Tablla evangelización, consolidan- 
do la convivencia entre mapuches, españoles y criollos (Pinto Rodríguez 2000). 

El tercer momento es la Ocupación Militar de la Araucanía (1860). La campaña 
militar acorrala a la sociedad mapuche en su propio territorio, derrotándola, lo 
cual trae consecuencias devastadoras: radicación territorial, nuevo régimen civil, 
colonos chilenos y extranjeros son los elementos que cambian las formas de vida 
de la sociedad mapuche. Se instala aquí la fuerza centrípeta que transforma al 
hablante, imponiéndole el castellano y el sistema ideológico del proyecto Estado- 
nación. Se activa el escenario de precarización y marginalización social junto con 
la retracción de la lengua a ámbitos intraétnicos (Olate Vinet & Wittig González 
2019). 

El cuarto período es el de la Reducción. Esta etapa consolida el proyecto na- 
cional con la ocupación de los territorios, la fundación de pueblos y ciudades. Se 
inicia así un intenso proceso de asimilación que tiene en paralelo otros factores 
que lo acentúan: vías de comunicación, producción agroindustrial, transforma- 
ción del mapuche en campesino, migración (Comunidad de Historia Mapuche 
2015). En el contacto lingúístico, este momento implica la reducción de los con- 
textos de uso del mapuzugun, su exclusión de ámbitos interétnicos y la extensión 
del español en los circuitos comunicativos intracomunitarios. En síntesis, se da 
un ingreso masivo del español en la vida cotidiana mapuche.? 


“Diversos estudios sociolingüisticos (Durán & Ramos 1998; Lagos & Espinoza 2013) ven en los 
procesos de formalización educativa un factor preponderante a la hora de discutir la situa- 
ción de desplazamiento de la lengua. Lo anterior debe complementarse con las situaciones de 
educación no formal entendidas como espacios civilizatorios (Nahuelpán Moreno 2012) que se 
dan en paralelo al surgimiento de latifundios y el consiguiente intento por transformar la base 
social mapuche en un componente más del campesinado chileno. 
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Finalmente, el momento actual implica diversos procesos que manifiestan las 
tensiones identitarias entre la modernidad y la tradición tanto colectiva como in- 
dividualmente. Esta etapa se destaca por la reivindicación de una identidad mapu- 
che urbana, la emergencia de intelectuales, creadores y comunicadores indígenas 
que reflejan una sociedad vigente en el marco de las relaciones interculturales. 
En la situación de contacto, este se observa en las zonas rurales de la región de La 
Araucanía y, a escala social, se da entre hablantes bilingües que transitan entre 
el campo y la ciudad (Wittig González & Olate Vinet 2016). El desplazamiento 
del mapuzugun ha generado una respuesta activa de parte de grupos tradiciona- 
les y emergentes de la sociedad mapuche a partir de iniciativas de aprendizaje 
formal de la lengua, el uso de la lengua en nuevos soportes de comunicación y 
la creación de nuevas modalidades discursivas (Olate Vinet & Wittig González 
2019). 


3 Contacto interétnico 


El contacto político-histórico descrito implica el contacto interétnico, el cual se 
entiende como la relación - mediada política e históricamente — entre individuos 
y sociedades que presentan tradiciones culturales e identidades distintas. La re- 
lación interétnica es dinámica y puede explorarse a través de cuestiones vincula- 
das con la memoria, los modos de vida, formas de socialización, la organización 
politico-territorial, las creencias y los sistemas de comunicación. Estos compo- 
nentes se vinculan con lo que se reconoce como sociolingúística histórica (Her- 
nández Campoy & Conde Silvestre 2012; McColl Millar 2012; Crow 2015). 

En este plano, el contacto problematizará la condición étnica e identitaria de 
los hablantes colonizados, la cual estará constantemente tensionada por los dis- 
positivos “civilizatorios” o las fuerzas centrípetas de la sociedad colonizadora 
(Nahuelpán Moreno 2012). El hablante, sujeto que vive estas tensiones, estará in- 
serto en un continuo que tiene en un extremo la conservación identitaria y en el 
otro la integración nacional (asimilación).? El tránsito del hablante es oscilante, 


“Este continuo incluye varios puntos que se vinculan con la identidad étnica y la identidad 
lingúística, en el extremo del orgullo étnico encontramos el orgullo por la lengua, también 
hay casos de re-identificación y emergencia, lo cual puede interpretarse, en el plano de la re- 
lación lengua e identidad, como procesos de re-activación de la lengua y la constitución de 
neo-hablante. Por su parte, en el polo tendiente hacia la integración nacional, tenemos proce- 
sos de invisibilización identitaria y lingúística, también de difusión de la identidad nacional 
y, finalmente, de cambio identitario y lingúístico. El movimiento hacia un lado u otro de la 
gradiente está directamente relacionado con las experiencias que tiene el hablante con los dis- 
positivos de la sociedad colonizadora. Así, por ejemplo, la tendencia hacia el orgullo se vincula, 
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estará en función de sus experiencias en la sociedad hegemónica y será sensible 
a la representación que construye el sujeto hegemónico sobre el colonizado. Es- 
ta imagen articulada, tanto en el discurso como en la acción, tiene historicidad 
y generará consecuencias en la autorepresentación del hablante, sus creencias, 
valores e identidad. En otra línea, el comportamiento de los integrantes de la so- 
ciedad colonizadora (chilena) es un elemento que influye en el minorizado, así, 
situaciones de violencia/estigmatización o indiferencia étnico-colonial influyen 
sobre lealtades identitarias, interpersonales y comunicativas del violentado. 


4 El estudio 


Este estudio se propone describir las experiencias de hablantes bilingües mapu- 
zugun-español con el propósito de evidenciar las vivencias y prácticas experi- 
mentadas por distintas generaciones en el marco de estereotipos y momentos 
significativos del contacto interétnico y político-histórico. 

Las narrativas de experiencia personal pueden considerarse un género del dis- 
curso que refleja modos de conocimiento y actividades sociales. Tienen su pro- 
pia organización interna que transforma las experiencias personales en procesos 
cognitivos complejos, implicando rememoraciones, situaciones, anticipaciones, 
evaluaciones y representaciones vinculadas a los episodios de vida (Ochs 1996). 
El foco en las narrativas se desprende de la idea de que por medio de las his- 
torias de vida puede comprenderse la manera en que cada persona mueve sus 
conocimientos y sus valores. A través de ellas, se toma conciencia de los fenóme- 
nos sociales, son formas de expresión de la experiencia humana a cargo de un 
narrador, quien es actor y agente a la vez y, como tal, participa en, e interpre- 
ta, las experiencias significativas que han marcado sus trayectorias o recorridos 
(Jovchelovitch & Bauer 2005; Bolognani & Nacarato 2015; Bertaux 2010; Delory- 
Momberger 2015). 

En las narrativas se expresan las voces de los actores sociales, lo cual permite 
recuperar historias singulares narradas por sujetos históricos socioculturalmente 
situados con roles en la construcción de la historia individual y colectiva (De 
Souza 2010; Duranti 2009). 

El acceso a algunos episodios de las historias individuales de los hablantes per- 
mite observar: la historia sociolingúística de la lengua en el territorio, la estigma- 
tización y los sistemas de creencias asociados, las actitudes sociolingúísticas, los 


fundamentalmente, con procesos de mantención lingúística y sentimientos de pertenencia étni- 
ca reforzados por redes sociales. Por su parte, la tendencia hacia la integración está vinculada a 
eventos de violencia étnica, indiferencia y desplazamiento lingüistico, cuyo agente primordial 
es el sujeto hegemónico. 
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eventos comunicativos, los lugares, las valoraciones sobre la lengua, la enseñan- 
za y los procesos de socialización en torno a la lengua, entre otros. Las prácticas 
explicitadas en las experiencias permiten, por lo tanto, comprender los contex- 
tos sociales donde emergen, se reproducen y se transforman los hablantes y su 
idioma. 

Las experiencias permiten internarse en las trayectorias de los hablantes, lo 
cual sirve para relevar los procesos de memoria de estos. Por otro lado, se ins- 
talan relatos que movilizan tanto las representaciones como las condiciones del 
contacto interétnico, explicitando creencias y comportamientos tendientes al uso, 
la transmisión, la pérdida o el mantenimiento de la lengua (Wittig González & 
Farías Caballero 2018). Finalmente, también son instancias que rememoran es- 
cenarios de violencia colonial que pueden condicionar el apego o desapego a la 
lengua materna de manera individual y colectiva (de Historia Mapuche 2012; Co- 
munidad de Historia Mapuche 2015). 

Esta investigación se basa en el trabajo en terreno, lo cual permite la obtención 
de narrativas en el propio campo. Entre los criterios de selección de la muestra 
se consideraron dos comunidades ubicadas en territorios distintos y cercanos al 
centro urbano de la región, Temuco. Esta decisión se tomó a partir de la idea 
de que las experiencias vividas por los hablantes tienen elementos en común, 
independientes del factor geográfico y de la dinámica de la comunidad, pues los 
dispositivos impuestos por el Estado-nación se difundieron por todo el territorio 
anexado. 

En total, la muestra se compone de 20 entrevistas? realizadas a hablantes bi- 
lingües mapuzugun-español adscritos a los territorios de Makewe y Txanantue 
(Región de La Araucanía, Chile). El territorio de Makewe se encuentra a 12 km 
al suroeste de la ciudad de Temuco, en el territorio existen varias comunidades 
mapuches, por lo que el sector tiene alta densidad de población mapuche rural. 
Txanantue, por su lado, se halla a 16 km al noroeste de Temuco. Cada territorio 
tuvo 10 participantes en la entrevista. 

Las características comunes de los entrevistados se relacionan con las activi- 
dades laborales, nivel de escolaridad y bilingüismo. En cuanto al primer rasgo, 
los hablantes son sabios conocedores de la cultura, autoridades políticas de la 
comunidad, agricultores y artesanos de pequeña escala. La gran mayoría de los 
entrevistados tiene enseñanza básica/primaria completa o incompleta y casi to- 
dos tienen como L1 el mapuzugun. Otros elementos que deben destacarse de es- 
tos actores tienen relación con diversas funciones políticas que cumplen y sus 


“Agradecemos la disposición y colaboración de cada uno de los entrevistados, sin su ayuda no 
habría sido posible generar esta reflexión y tomar conciencia de los procesos históricos que 
acarrea el contacto entre la sociedad chilena y la mapuche. 
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preferencias religiosas. De acuerdo con estas coordenadas, el conjunto de entre- 
vistados comprende entre otras funciones: logko (autoridad politico-cultural de la 
comunidad), conocedores culturales, autoridades socio-espirituales (conocimien- 
to de plantas para sanar enfermedades), entre otros. En el plano religioso, nos 
encontramos con varios actores que se adscriben a la religion evangélica, a la 
católica y otros a las creencias espirituales mapuches. 

El instrumento utilizado para obtener los relatos fue la entrevista semiestruc- 
turada, aplicada por el equipo de investigación en los respectivos hogares de los 
hablantes. La entrevista se organizó de la siguiente manera: descripción de activi- 
dades, argumentaciones sobre temas controversiales, episodios de vida de niños 
y adultos y actividades/ceremonias tradicionales. La duración de estas fluctuó de 
60 a 90 minutos. Las entrevistas no son estrictamente relatos autobiográficos, hay 
algunas secciones que reflejan algunos episodios de vida o eventos (Ochs 2006) 
que han tenido los participantes como usuarios de las lenguas, pero no se trata 
en sentido estricto de una narración autobiográfica. 

En cuanto al vínculo para realizar las entrevistas, dentro del equipo de inves- 
tigación hubo un entrevistador que pertenecía al territorio de Txanantue que se 
desempeña como profesor en un colegio del sector de Makewe. Este miembro del 
equipo es mapuche e hizo los contactos con las personas para realizar la activi- 
dad. 

El procedimiento de análisis en el presente estudio se basó en la revisión e inter- 
pretación de 20 entrevistas realizadas a hablantes bilingües mapuzugun-español. 
El foco se centra en algunos episodios que vivieron como hablantes de mapuzu- 
gun en los escenarios hegemónicos del contacto interétnico y político-histórico 
a los que tuvieron acceso. A partir de allí, estas experiencias se vinculan con los 
períodos significativos del contacto reseñados en 82, relevándose en la interpre- 
tación, la imagen de la lengua que vivió el hablante y sus consecuencias para la 
identidad lingúística, las actitudes sociolingúísticas y la transmisión. 

De este modo, se consideraron los elementos coincidentes que se reflejan en 
los testimonios de cada grupo. Por otro lado, la narrativa se vinculará con los 
períodos significativos del contacto (Olate Vinet & Wittig González 2019). Las 
categorías de análisis, por tanto, no son a priori, sino emergentes y conducidas 
por los propios relatos de los hablantes. 

En lo que atañe al contexto sociopolítico, cabe señalar que los actores están 
insertos en un momento del contacto, especificamente, en el período activado 
después de la Ocupación de la Araucanía, momento en que se observa el proce- 
so de reducción de tierras, la precarización de la sociedad y la transformación 
en campesinos. Además, se proponen los períodos históricos en que nacen los 
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hablantes, estimando un lapso temporal de 15 años para conformar las genera- 
ciones. Asi, el grupo 1 tiene integrantes que nacieron entre 1910 y 1925; el grupo 
2 entre 1926 y 1940; el grupo 3 entre 1941 y 1955; el grupo 4 entre 1956 y 1970 y 
el grupo 5 entre 1971 y 1985. Este ultimo grupo no sera analizado en este estudio 
por presentar solo un participante. 

Esta manera de configurar la muestra nos permite relacionar los períodos histó- 
ricos y las experiencias de vida de los hablantes en el marco del contacto político- 
histórico e interétnico. 


5 Las experiencias con las lenguas en contacto a través de 
las generaciones 


5.1 Experiencias del grupo 1 (1910-1925) 


Los actores de este grupo presentan un perfil de hablantes preferentes de ma- 
puzugun. Son ancianos que nacieron en la década de 1910, sus edades fluctuaban 
entre 90 y 95 años. Dos de ellos fueron estudiantes de educación primaria, pero no 
completaron sus estudios.? Uno no fue nunca a la escuela. La actividad principal 
de subsistencia fue la agricultura y el pastoreo. En el contexto del hogar hablan 
exclusivamente en el idioma mapuche y su vida se desarrolló principalmente en 
la comunidad. 

Los contextos de aprendizaje del español fueron principalmente la escuela, las 
misiones y a través del contacto con la sociedad chilena en diferentes institucio- 
nes. El período de vida de estos hablantes se inicia 20 años después de la incor- 
poración del territorio mapuche al proyecto nacional chileno. Esta reciente ane- 
xión muy probablemente implicó que la lengua mapuche se mantuviera como 
vehículo comunicativo y que el español se fuera incorporando paulatinamente 
en el territorio a través de las instituciones culturales promovidas por el Estado 
de Chile. Las más relevantes son las siguientes: instituciones gubernamentales, 
colonos y fundos, evangelización a través de misiones católicas y evangélicas 
y escuelas. Desde este período, y en adelante, se inicia un intenso proceso de 
asimilación provocado por el desarrollo de vías de comunicación, la producción 


Válido es señalar que en 1920 se promulga la Ley 3.654 de Instrucción Primaria Obligatoria, 
la cual establece que la Educación primaria dada bajo dirección del estado y municipalidades 
será gratis. Esta ley estableció que los padres estaban obligados a enviar a sus hijos, al menos 
cuatro años, a un establecimiento de educación primaria. Además de lo anterior, se crearon 
las juntas de educación en cada comuna, cuya misión fue la de realizar censos escolares para 
controlar el cumplimiento de la ley. 
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agroindustrial, procesos migratorios y la transformación del mapuche en cam- 
pesino, cuestiones que modifican diversas costumbres de la sociedad minorizada 
(de Historia Mapuche 2012; Comunidad de Historia Mapuche 2015). 

En términos generales, dado el reciente proceso de anexión territorial, este 
grupo generacional muestra su plena identificación con la lengua. Esto puede 
observarse en (1), donde se presenta una interacción con un hablante de Txanan- 
tue (91 años): 


(1) ENTREVISTADOR 1: ehh abuelito, ¿usted habla mapuzugun? ¿usted habla 
mapuzugun? 
ENTREVISTADOR 2: (pregunta en mapuzugun), pero conteste, mai diga puh 
ENTREVISTADO: mai mai 
ENTREVISTADOR 1: ya, ya, en wigkazugun? nomah. 
ENTREVISTADO: soy mapuche tengo que hablar en mapuche [Corpus 


propio] 


Por otro lado, en aquellos tiempos, se observa que el drástico cambio en los 
modos de vida y el contacto con el español afectaba a esta generación, pues los 
testimonios señalan que “los padres no sabían hablar en chileno” (Makewe, 91 
años, Grupo 1). Se infiere, entonces, que el contexto de desarrollo del grupo 1 
implicó la interacción frecuente en mapuzugun en la comunidad. Estos actores 
vivieron la experiencia directa del proceso de reducción y la consolidación del 
proyecto nacional a través de la apropiación y colonización de los territorios. 

Esta misma generación, en sus relatos, da cuenta de la importancia que ad- 
quirió el castellano para las generaciones posteriores, pues el manejo de este 
posibilitaba el acceso al estudio. El siguiente relato (2), eso sí, muestra cómo el 
contacto político-histórico modifica la valorización de las lenguas, actualiza las 
narrativas y moviliza nuevos estereotipos: 


(2) Hay mapuche siguen el estudio, sacan buen profesión, tengo una, una 
nieta, en Santiago que, eh abogá, estudió lo que hace po.....y el otro, ah, 
Marco Antonio se llama él, trabaja de mecánico, arreglan autoh. ese tiene 
pega en el Temuco, costumbrao a hablar en wigka [Grupo 1, Makewe, 93 
años, corpus propio] 


Hay que observar el contraste entre el testimonio que afirma que debe hablarse 
mapuche por ser mapuche y este, el cual concede al proceso de formación pro- 
fesional una importancia vital para poder desempeñarse en la sociedad chilena. 


Swigkazungun (wigka: extranjero/colono/chileno; zugun: hablar): el habla del chileno/colono 
(castellano). 
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Este ultimo testimonio es expresado desde un momento que podriamos clasificar 
como mas cercano a la realidad presente; el anterior, por otro lado, se observa 
más cercano a la realidad pasada, de juventud, que se vivió en la comunidad. 

En la siguiente interacción (3), se observan varios elementos útiles para el aná- 
lisis del contexto de desarrollo de los niños. El relato es dado por un hablante de 
Makewe (93 años): 


(3) Entrevistador: antes andaban con chamal los niñitos y niñitas. Chiripa 
Entrevistado: Y no sabía hablar castellano ¡Qué sabe! Usted tiene 
hermanos, ¿cree que sabe hablar? De viejo no sabe hablar castellano 
todavía. Aquí cuando llegaron los gringos ellos los vinieron a enseñar, 
unos gringos que llegaron. 

Entrevistador: ¿unos que llegaron al hospital? 

Entrevistado: Sí, a la misión. Feita (aquí), puro mapuche mapun. Llegaron 
los wigka (chilenos/colonos) aquí. Puro mapuche, puro mapuche. Y 
llegaron los wigka (chilenos/colonos) quizás de distintas partes, akuyi pu 
wigka (llegaron los chilenos/colonos), nagpai mapu egún (bajaron la 
tierra). Kúme zugu nagpai pu fütakeche (buenas noticias bajaron para los 
mayores) y cedieron puh. Feita, aquí hay como no sé cuánto wigka 
(chilenos/colonos) a veces por este poquito. Diez hectáreas total parece. 
Hay harto wigka que compraron, otros les agarraron no más.” ¿Qué van a 
comprar? Ofrecieron algo y los viejos cedieron. [Grupo 1, Makewe, 93 
años, corpus propio] 


En (3), se muestran varios elementos. En primer lugar, se presenta una imagen 
de la niñez mapuche previa a la llegada de colonos. En segundo lugar, se explicita 
que en esos tiempos no se sabía hablar castellano. En tercer lugar, se observa la 
introducción de extranjeros que vinieron con el propósito de enseñar, vemos la 
introducción de una institución “civilizadora”, la misión anglicana que llegó al 
sector. Finalmente, se rememora la llegada de los colonos chilenos y extranjeros, 
desde distintos lugares, y el acceso de estos a tierras, la gran mayoría tomadas 
(robadas) y adquiridas mediante engaños. La escena descrita tiene varios compo- 
nentes que pueden resumirse en una noción: el contacto interétnico a través de 
la invasión. 

Se observa que el contacto intercultural y político-histórico durante esta etapa 
implicó la incorporación del castellano a partir de diversas instituciones: misio- 
nes, colonización; lo cual sentará las bases para la retracción del mapuzugun y 


"Entre los años 1925 y 1930 la usurpación de parte de colonos, latifundistas y campesinos chile- 
nos fue amparada por juicios irregulares donde se aplicaron dispositivos legales, permitiendo 
la división y venta de tierras dentro de las comunidades (Imilan & Álvarez 2007; Bengoa 2000). 
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su exclusion de los nuevos escenarios de contacto. La mision, por ejemplo, se ve 
como un espacio de formación tendiente a “civilizar” al mapuche a partir de la 
enseñanza del castellano y de distintos oficios Olate Vinet (2017b) 


5.2 Experiencias del grupo 2 (1925--1940) 


El perfil de los participantes de este grupo es distinto al anterior por las funcio- 
nes sociales que tienen en la comunidad. Estos actores son reconocidos por su 
conocimiento cultural y por tener funciones políticas determinadas. Uno de ellos 
es logko, jefe de la comunidad. Los otros dos son reconocidos por sus conocimien- 
tos culturales e históricos de la sociedad mapuche. Al igual que los hablantes del 
grupo 1, hablan preferentemente mapuzugun, su primera lengua. Los actores que 
nacieron durante este período histórico tenían, cuando se realizaron las entrevis- 
tas, una edad que fluctuaba entre 74 y 80 años. 

El contexto político en que nace este grupo es agitado, en 1925 se firma y pro- 
mulga una nueva constitución política del país. Durante este período hay mucha 
inestabilidad política; sin embargo, se avanza en la construcción de obras pübli- 
cas y un desarrollo institucional que implica la creación de instituciones como la 
contraloría, inspección del trabajo y Carabineros de Chile. El territorio mapuche 
sigue en el proceso de reducción y precarización. En 1927 se crea el Ministerio de 
Educación, entidad encargada de administrar, fomentar y fiscalizar la educación 
del país. Un personaje destacado en esta etapa es Pedro Aguirre Cerda, quien ba- 
jo el lema "gobernar es educar" se preocupa de expandir la educación primaria y 
fomenta la educación técnica e industrial por medio de escuelas especializadas. 

Los episodios expresados por el grupo 2 (1925-1940) muestran la violencia y 
discriminación que vivieron tanto en la escuela? como en el territorio, la mayoría 
hablaba mapuzugun enseñado por los abuelos, lo cual indica dos cosas: 1) que los 
abuelos (prácticamente monolingües) cuidaban a los nifios y 2) que los padres 
estaban fuera del hogar, en Temuco o Santiago, posiblemente en actividades la- 
borales. A continuación, en (4) se presenta el testimonio de un miembro de esta 
generación perteneciente al territorio de Makewe (74 años): 


(4) asícomo decía mijo, que no tenía ganas de ir a la escuela, y así mismo hice 
po oye, no tenía ganas de ir a la escuela porque los cabros me pegaban 
mucho. Yo era tontito en la escuela, era muy tontito, cualquiera me pasa a 


*Donoso Romo (2008) ilustra el proceso de instalación de la escuela en el territorio mapuche. El 
plan educativo de Estado iba de la mano con los ideales del progreso. El objetivo de este plan 
fue “el de transformar a los habitantes de la zona sin importar su venia" (Donoso Romo 2008: 
30). 
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llevar, me quitan lapiz, muchas veces me quitan goma, salgo afuera alla 
me pegan, y ahi yo empezaba a Ilorar, y ahi tuve miedo. [Corpus propio] 


Vemos en este testimonio la autorepresentación que el hablante construye a 
partir de las experiencias traumáticas vividas en el contexto de la educación for- 
mal de su niñez. En primer lugar, se evidencia la violencia física ejercida por los 
compañeros. También hay una evaluación del propio hablante al decir que “era 
el tontito de la escuela” porque abusaban de él. Estas situaciones provocaron mie- 
do y, por lo tanto, le restaron ganas de ir a la escuela. El narrador recuerda que 
los agentes que promovieron en él estos sentimientos y emociones fueron sus 
compañeros de la escuela. 

La importancia de hablar castellano se refleja en (5), testimonio de otro hablan- 
te de Makewe (76 años): 


(5) Entrevistado: Entonces a esa edad solamente como ya sabía, aprendí a 
escribir, sacar la cuenta ya, por lo menos pa poder defender 
Entrevistador: ¿y ahí aprendió castellano? 

Entrevistado: ahí aprendí castellano y al mismo tiempo ya pa trabajar en 
la casa, como no había fuera del matrimonio, no, también no tenían hijos 
todavía, yo era primer como hijo me tenía el padrastro. Pero una vez que 
aprendí todo ya está que, a trabajar en la casa. Pero lo único que no 
alcancé aprender la división, eso no más, pero lo demás, lo sacar la cuenta 
pa que no me engañen, las tablas principalmente. 

Entrevistador: cuándo hablaban mapuzugun en la escuela 

Entrevistado: principalmente cuando pillaban hablando mapuzugun, un 
varillazo al tiro, lo llamaban. Entonces casi a la fuerza, dese cuenta, 
obligatoriamente, pienso yo, ahora. [Corpus propio] 


Se observa el disciplinamiento de los escenarios impuestos por la sociedad 
hegemónica. Precisamente, durante este período los procesos de formalización 
educativa fueron preponderantes y son incuestionables a la hora de analizar la 
situación de desplazamiento actual de la lengua. Pero, además, los escenarios 
implicaban situaciones de educación no formales que se dan en paralelo al surgi- 
miento de los latifundios y la migración forzada hacia la capital. Se observa, en 
los testimonios, la relevancia dada a la llegada de los colonos chilenos y extran- 
jeros y la apropiación de tierras que posteriormente se convirtieron en fundos 
con una organización micro donde algunos mapuches desarrollarían actividades 
laborales. 
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5.3 Experiencias del grupo 3 (1940-1955) 


Los hablantes que nacieron durante este período histórico tenían, para cuando 
se realizaron las entrevistas, una edad que fluctuaba entre 59 y 73 años. Los per- 
files que se observan son más diversos que los anteriores, hay actores que tienen 
conocimientos de medicina y de filosofía mapuche, también hay autoridades cul- 
turales y agricultores. En esta generación todavía los hablantes tuvieron como 
primera lengua el mapuzugun. Varios de los entrevistados afirman pertenecer a 
alguna religión occidental, católica o evángélica (componente que no se observa 
en los perfiles anteriores). A nivel nacional, durante esta etapa hay una expan- 
sión de la educación pública, se impulsa la industrialización del país y hay planes 
de fortalecimiento de la clase media. 

El momento del contacto, si bien aún es la etapa histórica de la reducción in- 
dígena, ya podríamos verlo como una etapa de reducción donde la expansión 
del Estado y el aumento de la fuerza laboral provocan, por un lado, un proceso 
continuo de migración hacia la ciudad y, por otro, el fortalecimiento del sistema 
educativo. Los procesos de usurpación de territorios al interior de las reducciones 
se mantienen activos Imilan & Álvarez (2007). 

Desde este grupo hacia adelante, se observa un quiebre en la transmisión del 
mapuzugun entre padres e hijos, muchos padres dejaron de enseñar el idioma a 
sus hijos, tarea que realizaban los abuelos. En (6), observamos la experiencia de 
un hablante de 63 años de Txanantue: 


(6) Entrevistador: Y usted, ¿a qué edad empezaría a hablar castellano? 
Entrevistado: Como 12 años, recién. Sí. De 10 años entré a colegio y ahí 
empecé a hablar, y aprendí aprendí, a esa edad recién pu. No, en el, en la 
casa el mapuzugun. El castellano en el colegio se hacía. Claro, sí. En el 
colegio recién. Entonces ahí jui aprendiendo de a poco. Pero me costó 
igual pu, cuesta. De primera cuesta pu. Después ya no porque se 
acostumbra la persona, y entonces, ya y, después fui a trabajar en 
Temuco, tenía como... 12 años tenía pu, e iba a trabajar diez meses. Ahí 
jui a practicar bien, leseando con los huinquitas puh, claro, y fui 
grabando igual. Aprendí a hablar bien, tonce ahí peleamos, leseamos con 
los cabros ¿ah? Con la edad, uta que aprendí ahí. Ahí ya por lo menos 
aprendí mejor hablar castellano a tiempo. Y el mapudungun sabía hablar 
bien pu ese no me olvidé nunca, no se puede olvidar pu, no se puede 
olvidar, no se puede olvidar, porque con esa lengua empezó uno, 
mapuzugun, entonces, pero de primera como que me había acostumbrado 
a hablar en wigka, después me costaba un poco pa hablar mapuche, 
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después que volvi a Temuco puh, tonce la lengua se me enredaba después 
un poquito, después volvi a practicar de nuevo mi... mi mapuzugun, ahi 
ya quedé claro otra vez, claro, y yo no entré mas al pueblo tampoco, aqui 
no. Aca no mas. Tonce ahi volvi a aprender de nuevo, mapuzugun mas 
seguido, todo el tiempo seguia hablando mapuzugun, hasta, hasta ahora y, 
los dos idiomas hablo, los dos idiomas. 

Y otra cosa antes los mayores los mismos casos porque los nifios eran 
muy, les costaba pa hablar el castellano cuando entran al colegio, tonce 
los mismos mayores dijeron no, se dieron cuenta, por lo menos, toce no 
los dejaron hablar los... sus hijos... mapuche, ellos no mas hablaban pu, 
los viejos, los mayores. Entonces los nifios no no aprendieron mas pu, 
aprendieron hablando castellano no mas, asi se fue perdiendo, perdiendo 
la... el mapuzugun. 

Entrevistador: ;las mamas no les ensefiaron? 

Entrevistado: (mapuzugun) No les ensefiaron. Pa’ que no sufrieran tanto 
cuando el colegio. Y como habia wigka también antes, eran poco, eh, 
¿cómo le dijera? Eh, un poco... egoísta eran, claro, lo mapuches huincas y 
eso, claro, tonce por eso entonce, hacían burla, querían, siempre querían 
pasar delante de los mapuches, así estaba antes pu, después ya cambió 
eso pu, cuando aprendió a hablar wigka los mapuche, ahí recién quedaron 
tranquilos los huincas. Ahí se defendió el mapuche. 

[Corpus propio] 


En (6) se muestran varios elementos que deben destacarse. El castellano se 
aprendía en la escuela, mientras que en la casa se hablaba en mapuzugun. Otro 
elemento que tiene que ver con los procesos de migración es la experiencia de 
aprender castellano en la ciudad en el contexto del trabajo por temporada que 
realizaba este actor (“iba a trabajar diez meses. Ahí jui a practicar bien, leseando 
con los huinquitas pu, claro, y fui grabando igual”). Se aprecia también que esta 
temporada de trabajo se prolongó por varios años al punto de que el hablante 
se acostumbró a hablar en castellano y cuando regresó a la comunidad volvió 
a aprender el idioma materno. Se destaca también que los mayores tenían difi- 
cultades para hablar castellano, motivo por el cual no dejaron hablar mapuche 
a los niños. Por último, se observa la exigencia de saber castellano para defen- 
derse de “los wigka” (colonos chilenos y extranjeros). Este mismo miembro del 
grupo afirma: “Nunca me enseñaron mmm mi mamá nunca casi no me enseñaba 
el mapuzungun...” 

Ya los padres no estaban transmitiendo el mapuzugun. Por otro lado, las ex- 
periencias traumáticas vividas por los hablantes alimentan un estado emocional 
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que posiblemente reestructure el proceso de valorización de la lengua y su trans- 
misión sobre generaciones posteriores. A esto debe sumarse la experiencia de 
prohibición y castigo por hablar la lengua en la escuela, que se ve observa en (7), 
testimonio de un hablante de 68 años de Txanantue: 


(7) O sea a nosotros lo prohibieron en la escuela hablar mapuzugun. 
Inclusive hasta me huasquearon [golpear con una huasca] una vez. 
Porque no quería que nadie hablara en mapuzugun po, y ahora lo 
prefieren po. Ese es... Como le dijera, es el cambio que hay. No si lo 
huasquiaban como dos veces que nos pillaban hablando en mapuzugun 
[Txanatue, 68 años, grupo 3, corpus propio] 


Este relato confirma que esta generación sufrió una forma de violencia colonial 
que implicó la prohibición y el castigo por hablar la lengua mapuche. Un detalle 
de este episodio hay que destacar (subrayado): la idea de que ahora prefieren el 
mapuzugun, que para este actor representa un cambio que, al parecer, poco se 
comprende, pues se da en el mismo escenario donde se castigó la práctica de la 
lengua. Pero es un contrapunto que muestra la valoración que actualmente se le 
da a la lengua en los espacios escolares. 

Como bien se plantea Ochs (2006), en las narrativas de episodios de vida, los 
eventos sobre los que presta atención el narrador se muestran como inusuales, 
inesperados y problemáticos. Observamos en los pasajes de vida testimoniados 
estas características. Otro elemento que debemos destacar de los relatos es el 
juego de los participantes entre la experiencia pasada y la presente, hay una pro- 
yección narrativa que nos permite vislumbrar cuándo el narrador está situado en 
la experiencia presente y cuándo rememora los hechos pasados, que claramente 
son más violentos y se sitúan, la mayoría, durante la niñez. 

Los dos episodios anteriores pertenecen a hombres de esta generación. A con- 
tinuación, en (8), presentamos los relatos de una hablante mujer (67 años), per- 
teneciente a Makewe. Observamos casi los mismos eventos que vivieron sus co- 
generacionales: 


(8) Entrevistador: ¿aprendió a hablar primero mapuzugun? 
Entrevistado: Sí, yo crié con mapuzungun no más 
Entrevistador: ¿En el colegio aprendió a hablar castellano? 
Entrevistado: Sí, en colegio. En la casa no 
Entrevistador:¿cuando fue a la escuela entonces aprendió a hablar en... 
Entrevistado: Sí, eso es, sí, castellano. Cuando recién fui en la escuela, ahí 
hablé castellano, pero tan luego no me grabó (E: claro, le costó), me costó 
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harto, y lloraba, qué es lo que me decian, yo no sabia qué es lo que me 
decian. Nada. Pero a mi no me gustaba esos cosas. 

Entrevistador: ; y los profesores los castigaban cuando hablaban 
Entrevistado: Los profesores, sí... ¡Hey ustedes vengan a estudiar aqui! 
Dicen, ¡no (¿?) nunca!, ¡no estar peleando! Eh, nos pescan varillas, 
¡varillas po! ahora ni los castigan los... (No se les puede tocar un pelo 
ahora a los cabros), y nos dejan hincados por ahí (ah, los hacían hincar) sí 
pu (sobre arvejas, trigo) uf, varillazo. A veces de repente se... flor de rosa, 
varilla, con ese nos pegan. [Corpus propio] 


Desde la perspectiva del contacto interétnico, observamos que la interacción 
entre la sociedad nacional y la mapuche es dramática para los miembros de la úl- 
tima dado el proceso de transformación que se experimenta. Junto con el avance 
de la nación en diversas materias va con fuerza el proceso asimilatorio sobre la 
sociedad, la cual debe sobrevivir al trato asimétrico e indolente del Estado y sus 
ciudadanos. 


5.4 Experiencias del grupo 4 (1955-1970) 


Los hablantes que nacieron durante este período histórico tenían, cuando se rea- 
lizaron las entrevistas, una edad que fluctuaba entre 44 y 59 años. Los perfiles 
que se observan son también diversos y en esta generación hay actores a los cua- 
les no se les transmitió el mapuzugun y que por circunstancias diversas debie- 
ron aprenderlo posteriormente. Las actividades que desempeñan estos agentes 
son también de agricultura y funciones dirigenciales dentro de la comunidad. En 
cuanto a la lengua mapuche, esta generación alterna el uso del castellano y el 
mapuzugun. Del conjunto de participantes, hay dos que hablan con frecuencia la 
lengua, mientras que los restantes cuatro usan mayoritariamente el castellano. 
Durante este período, el énfasis en la modernización por parte del Estado se 
acrecienta, las migraciones mapuches por trabajo hacia los centros urbanos son 
cada vez más frecuentes, como se describe en Imilan & Álvarez (2007). Entre 1966 
y 1992 el crecimiento de la migración de la población mapuche fue de un 60% con 
respecto a décadas anteriores.? El proceso de migración descrito sigue un modelo 
de desplazamiento directo desde el campo a los centros urbanos, que produjo un 
colapso de los sistemas de integración de las ciudades. Se tornan relevantes las 
redes establecidas entre los migrantes para poder acceder a trabajos y estadía en 


"Según el estudio de Imilan & Álvarez (2007), durante la década de 1950 se registran aproxima- 
damente 10.000 mapuches en Santiago de Chile. Hacia 1960 se reportaban 15.000 y ya en 1966 
la cantidad de personas llegaba a 60.000. 
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la ciudad. Todo este proceso se debe al empobrecimiento de la sociedad mapuche 
y la escasez de tierras, que impulsaron esta busqueda de mejores opciones de 
vida Imilan & Alvarez 2007. 

El proceso migratorio es relevante para este grupo y para el anterior, pues, 
como hemos evidenciado, son los abuelos los que han transmitido la lengua a sus 
nietos. Los padres muy probablemente han vivido ese transito entre el campo y 
la ciudad en busqueda de mejores condiciones de vida. 

En esta generacion, la lengua se hablaba en la casa, pero ya en voz de los abue- 
los. En la escuela, la violencia colonial, la discriminación y la estigmatización 
seguían marcando las experiencias sociolingúísticas del mapuzugun y sus proce- 
sos de transmisión. Esto se evidencia en (9), relato de un participante de 57 años 
perteneciente al territorio de Txanantue: 


(9) esos niños de copihue se burlaban de nosotroh, porque nosotroh hablan... 
de repente hablabamoh en mapuzungun y esos niños de... que venían 
arria... del fundo loh copihue, eso noh decía a nosotro india (ya).. a mi 
siempre decían que era... india(Entrevistador: ya) o a veces lo peliabamos 
y al tiro me sacaban eso ... que ...(Entrevistador: india le decían) me 
decían india.... [Corpus propio] 


En este grupo, se observa el desplazamiento lingúístico y la separación del 
hablante y su lengua. Esta generación aprendió el mapuzugun indirectamente 
“porque escuchaba a mi papá hablar mapuche y ahí fui escuchando escuchando 
y fui aprendiendo” (Txanantue, 44 años, Grupo 4). No existía la voluntad de los 
padres para transmitir el idioma, seguramente debido a las experiencias previas 
vividas. 

Lo primero que se aprendió en la casa, para varios miembros de esta genera- 
ción, fue el castellano. En esta etapa, puede ubicarse el inicio del quiebre de la 
transmisión intergeneracional. Los niños hablaban menos mapuzugun, como se 
observa en (10) (participante de 51 años del territorio de Makewe): 


(10) Entrevistador: ¿Y qué habló primero mapuzugun o... o el castellano? 
Entrevistado: El castellano. El castellano. Despué fui aprendiendo 
Entrevistador: O sea lo papá no le enseñaron? 

Entrevistado: No, no lo enseñaban, solo lo que uno escuchó no ma. Igual 
conversaban en mapuche ello, entre ello. Pero a uno no casi no le, no le 
conversaban. Despué fui a la escuela y ma, ma se aprendió toavía a hablar 
castellano. no ve que nunca tocaba el tema el profe noh dejan a un lado. 
No nunca se habló en la escuela... mapuche. [Corpus propio] 
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En esta experiencia se evidencia que el proceso de socializacién en el nucleo 
familiar ha cambiado de dirección. Los padres no enseñan la lengua, los hijos solo 
escuchaban las interacciones de los padres, pero no había voluntad de transmitir 
el idioma. Tal como manifestaba un actor del grupo 3 respecto de la razón por 
la que no enseñaban ya la lengua: “No les enseñaron. Pa’ que no sufrieran tanto 
cuando el colegio” (y esta idea debe extenderse a diversos escenarios del contacto 
interétnico). Es cierto que este puede ser uno de los motivos más potentes que 
subyacen a la hora de cuestionar el quiebre de la transmisión intergeneracional 
y el desuso de la lengua. 


6 Discusión: experiencias transversales y las marcas de 
las experiencias sociolingüisticas 


En los ejemplos hemos visto distintos protagonistas con experiencias comunes. 
En una mirada transversal, la lengua va perdiendo utilidad intergeneracional- 
mente, aspecto que influye en los procesos de transmisión, y los actores van 
siendo violentados por su condición de hablantes. Los escenarios del contacto 
interétnico y la violencia colonial son los factores que dan impulso a esta dinámi- 
ca, que se resume en un proceso de asimilación sistemático ejercido por el Estado 
chileno. 

La experiencia del contacto tiene implicancias para los sistemas de creencias y 
los comportamientos de los hablantes, las consecuencias de esta situación se vin- 
culan directamente con la identidad lingúística y la conservación (Gundermann 
2014). 

La incorporación del castellano, las campañas de deslegitimación sobre el ma- 
puzugun, el empobrecimiento de la sociedad y los eventos de violencia vividos 
por los participantes son elementos que mueven a los hablantes a dejar en un se- 
gundo plano la lengua y verse forzados a acceder al castellano para desenvolverse 
en la situación de asimetría politico-lingüistica e indiferencia social. 

Otro elemento que debe tenerse en cuenta en este proceso es la autopercepción 
que construyen los hablantes: vemos, en varios relatos, que persiste la etiqueta 
“indio” dicho por el Otro hegemónico chileno. Al expresar esta referencia, los 
entrevistados explicitan esa construcción sobre ellos y, por supuesto, la interna- 
lizan, quedando como una marca que simboliza el sistema de representaciones y 
prejuicios vigentes, en ese cúmulo de experiencias, sobre la lengua y sus hablan- 
tes. 

Observamos que la mayoría de los relatos han sido narrados desde la niñez, 
puede notarse que los procesos de socialización tradicionales que la sociedad 
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mapuche realizaba, en el momento previo a la anexión territorial, han sido drás- 
ticamente transformados. Las experiencias a las que hemos accedido muy proba- 
blemente estaban lejos del modelo que proyectaban los padres para enseñar la 
lengua a sus hijos. Este escenario trajo consigo un cambio en las prácticas de so- 
cialización lingúística, cuestiones que también trastocan tanto el valor asignado 
como las ideologías sobre el idioma (Duranti 2000). 

Es válido reflexionar sobre hechos como la competencia de estos niños a partir 
de las experiencias testimoniadas. Si se adopta la idea de que esta competencia 
es el resultado, por una parte, de las actividades sociales y culturales donde par- 
ticipan regularmente los niños y, por otra, de las lenguas que son estimuladas 
para el aprendizaje, entonces, tanto el contexto de vida infantil como las prác- 
ticas sociales son claves para entender los repertorios lingúísticos desarrollados 
(Duranti 2000; Ochs & Schieffelin 2006). A partir de los escenarios analizados y 
la transformación de las prácticas de socialización puede incluso comprenderse 
la variedad de castellano que emerge como resultado del contacto interétnico. 

Como contrapunto de estas experiencias, sabemos que, actualmente, la socie- 
dad mapuche experimenta procesos de reivindicación identitaria a partir del tra- 
bajo de diversos agentes mapuches (intelectuales, creadores y comunicadores), lo 
cual da cuenta de la vigencia política e intercultural del grupo; sin embargo, en lo 
relacionado con la lengua, el desplazamiento lingúístico sigue su curso (Zúñiga 
& Olate Vinet 2017) a pesar de reacciones activas por parte de agrupaciones que 
llevan iniciativas de aprendizaje formal de la lengua, el uso en nuevos soportes y 
la emergencia de nuevas modalidades discursivas (Olate Vinet & Wittig González 
2019). 

El hablante y la lengua, como entidades sociohistóricas, transitan por los esce- 
narios, son objetos de representación, construyen sus propias representaciones 
y viven el momento político. Las cuatro generaciones analizadas representan 60 
años de contacto interétnico (1910-1970), tiempo que acumula experiencias, me- 
morias, situaciones políticas e imaginarios en uno y otro lado del contacto. 

El lenguaje juega un rol fundamental en la construcción y mantención de la 
identidad étnica. Estudios recientes señalan que las prácticas y experiencias lin- 
gúísticas son relevantes para formar y transformar la identidad étnica (Fought 
2011). En este contexto, hasta qué punto los escenarios relatados refuerzan o de- 
bilitan la identidad étnica de una sociedad que ha sufrido violencia colonial. 


Cabe destacar, tal como se consigna en Olate Vinet et al. (2017) que la trayectoria del mapu- 
zugun durante estos períodos se ha definido por campañas de estigmatización a través de la 
exportación y apropiación de dogmas eurocéntricos dominantes propios de la época, los cuales 
se han proyectado hasta la actualidad. 
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7 Conclusiones 


Las experiencias analizadas muestran comportamientos hacia la lengua de parte 
de la sociedad chilena hegemónica que repercuten en el hablante minorizado, 
modificando proyectivamente sus actitudes lingúísticas hacia la estigmatización 
del idioma. Este es un proceso intergeneracional que motiva el desplazamiento de 
la lengua y la adopción del castellano para poder vivir en la sociedad mayoritaria. 

Las experiencias en escenarios formales se proyectan también sobre escenarios 
informales que son instancias más explícitas en la comunicación de las imágenes, 
los prejuicios y la violencia. Los escenarios formales e informales se transfor- 
man en espacios de control que, por un lado, influyen en actitudes, representa- 
ciones, ideologías, procesos de transmisión, comunicación interpersonal y proce- 
sos lingüistico-cognitivos y, por otro, moldean y alimentan los comportamientos 
sociolingúísticos de los hablantes (Olate Vinet 2017a). 

Se entiende que la situación de contacto activa situaciones sociolingúística- 
mente heterogéneas en el territorio (Wittig González 8 Olate Vinet 2016). Sería 
interesante disponer de trabajos de otros territorios para contrastar experiencias, 
actitudes y efectos de los escenarios del contacto. Así también, en función de la 
categoría “historia de vida”, sería importante contar con experiencias urbanas 
y rurales-urbanas para conocer algo más de las dinámicas de las lenguas en el 
marco del contacto interétnico. 

Creemos que este trabajo puede aportar una nueva manera de ver el fenómeno 
del contacto para los lingüistas, este no es un asunto aislado de la compleja si- 
tuación política, interétnica y lingúístico-comunicativa que viven las sociedades 
en interacción. Un mismo hablante es un objeto complejo, sujeto a disposicio- 
nes diversas, actuando en escenarios heterogéneos, involucrado en situaciones 
políticas e interétnicas dinámicas. 
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Los usos de pronombres atonos de 
actores de la Consulta Previa en el Perú 
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Con la implementación de la Ley de Consulta Previa de los pueblos indígenas y 
originarios en el año 2011 en el Perú, ya no son solo migrantes internos los que pro- 
mueven el contacto entre diferentes variedades del español, sino que se dinamiza el 
contacto de una forma potencialmente más global, simétrica y recíproca. El presen- 
te artículo analiza estas dinámicas concentrándose en los sistemas de pronombres 
clíticos átonos de 3* persona en el español de actores de la Consulta Previa. Es- 
tudios anteriores reconstruyeron sistemas diferentes para el español de hablantes 
provenientes de zonas bilingües quechua-español y hablantes monolingües de la 
capital, pero demuestran que, con más movilidad rural-capitalina, los hablantes an- 
dinos tienden a converger hacia el sistema capitalino monolingúe. Aquí se toman 
en consideración actores andinos y limeños de la Consulta Previa con diferentes 
grados de movilidad: comuneros locales, representantes indígenas a nivel regional 
y nacional, y actores limeños con vínculos más o menos intensos con hablantes 
provenientes de zonas bilingúes quechua-hablantes. El análisis demuestra un acer- 
camiento de los sistemas de pronombres clíticos en algunos aspectos - pero no 
todos — conforme aumente y se intensifique la movilidad rural-capitalina de los ha- 
blantes de ambas procedencias; en cuanto a la movilidad social, sin embargo, parece 
que mientras más la construcción de identidad de los hablantes andinos se apoya 
en la categoría institucionalmente protegida del “indígena”, más enfatizan su par- 
ticularidad lingüistica. Por consiguiente, el artículo argumenta que existe un uso 
estratégico — no necesariamente consciente - de las características lingüísticas 
según el contexto de comunicación. El presente estudio confirma que las prácticas 
lingúísticas “en el sur global” (Léglise 2017) no son homogéneas, sino que llevan 
las huellas de dinámicas socioculturales heteróclitas; el análisis de los pronombres 
clíticos en el español de contacto permite acercarse al entendimiento de las trans- 
formaciones que conlleva la implementación de la Ley de la Consulta Previa en el 
Perú. 
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1 La Ley de Consulta Previa y la variación del español en 
el Perú 


Pese a los cambios significativos en las politicas lingüisticas del pais y en la ac- 
titud de muchas y muchos! hablantes mismos, la cohabitación entre las lenguas 


indígenas u originarias” y el español sigue siendo predominantemente diglósica 


3 


en el Perú, y esta asimetría también se reproduce en la relación entre diferentes 
variedades regionales y de contacto del español (ver, entre otros, Escobar 1978; 
Cerrón-Palomino 1987; Gugenberger 1994; Tubino & Zariquiey 2007): 


En el curso de los siglos, cantidades de hablantes monolingües de vernaculo 
han ‘aprendido’ el castellano en las condiciones mas adversas imaginables, 
con el resultado de un sistema fracturado, precario y estigmatizado social- 
mente, que, desde el punto de vista de una teoria comunicativa que atienda 
a las formas de relación que se establecen entre los comunicantes en función 
del dominio de las posibilidades del sistema mismo, sólo permite una comu- 
nicación asimétrica, en la que el bilingüe es desde el comienzo la instancia 
débil y deprimida de la relación polar, pero no sólo por razones relativas a 
la técnica misma del hablar sino por motivos psico-sociales, pues estos vi- 
ciados procesos de bilingüización, además de implicar situaciones sociales 
y económicas de desventaja, han supuesto frecuentemente un desarraigo 
cultural y lingúístico, al haber sido orientados por una implícita ideología 
asimilacionista y homogeneizadora (Rivarola 1985: 40-41). 


¡Salvo en casos marcados explícitamente, las formas plurales en género gramatical masculino 
usadas en este artículo se refieren a grupos mixtos de mujeres y hombres. 

“Me alineo aquí a la terminología elaborada por la Organización Internacional del Trabajo (OIT), 
en colaboración con representantes de pueblos indígenas u originarios de varios países (Conve- 
nio 169), y uso las categorías “indígena” y “originario” como sinónimos. Hay que destacar que 
en la zona andina en el Perú, la categoría “indígena” no es muy popular (ver por ejemplo Rous- 
seau (2012), ya que les recuerda a los afectados la categorización institucional fuertemente dis- 
criminatoria como “comunidad indígena” (explotada por terratenientes) que recién cambió (a 
“comunidad campesina”, propietaria colectiva de las tierras trabajadas) con la Reforma Agraria 
de los años 1970. Sin embargo, las poblaciones están generalmente conformes con considerarse 
“originarias” de la zona y conscientes de su particularidad cultural, invocando algunos de los 
criterios enlistados por la OIT para definir “pueblos indígenas y originarios”. 

¿Me refiero aquí al concepto de diglosia forjado por Ferguson (1959), designando situaciones 
de cohabitación asimétrica de diferentes variedades de una lengua existentes en una sociedad. 
Fishman (1972) abre el concepto para incluir casos de bilingúismo social asimétrico y Lienhard 
(1996) a otras formas de expresión cultural; ambas extensiones teóricas del término son impor- 


tantes para la argumentación aquí desarrollada. 
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Como explica esta cita, la asimetria entre las lenguas y variedades coincide 
con una repartición desigual de los recursos en la sociedad, tal y como observa 
Léglise (2017) en las prácticas lingúísticas en el sur global en general. La Ley de 
Consulta Previa, aprobada e implementada en el 2011 por luchas y presión de or- 
ganizaciones indígenas en el Perú, sin embargo, reaviva la promesa de remediar 
estas asimetrías entre comunidades lingúísticas y comunicativas heredadas del 
pasado. De hecho, obliga al Estado a respetar los derechos colectivos particulares 
de pueblos y comunidades indígenas a la integridad física, cultural y territorial, y 
a consultar con ellos cualquier proyecto, legislativo, de inversión pública o priva- 
da, de políticas sociales, etc, que pueda afectarlas. El reglamento de esta ley prevé 
un proceso de interacción en siete etapas, donde el Estado identifica la medida 
que somete a consulta, así como los pueblos indígenas del ámbito geográfico de 
la intervención o directamente afectados, publica el proyecto y los informa de 
él, deja cierto tiempo a los pueblos indígenas para consultar internamente y se 
sienta con sus representantes a dialogar antes de tomar la decisión final sobre los 
acuerdos alcanzados. Pese a los límites,* a falta de una representación indígena 
institucionalizada a nivel de gobierno (con algunas excepciones a nivel munici- 
pal), la Ley de Consulta Previa (de aquí en adelante: CP) es un avance significati- 
vo, ya que asegura que se incluyan opiniones de comunidades indígenas cuando 
se trata de tomar decisiones en el Estado que las afecte (ver también Vargas 2016). 
Sin embargo, esta ley está lejos de construir relaciones completamente simétri- 
cas entre el Estado - el centro tradicional del poder - y los pueblos indígenas 
- las poblaciones estructuralmente más minorizadas del pais. A largo plazo, el 
reglamento de la Ley de Lenguas o del Plan Nacional de Educación Intercultural 
Bilingúe, ambos sometidos a procesos de CP entre los años 2015 y 2016, prometen 
iniciar una fase de transición hacia un orden sociocultural menos marcado por 
la diglosia en el Perú. 

El presente artículo se interesa por las dinámicas sociolingüisticas que se pro- 
ducen en el español de contacto entre actores provenientes de regiones andinas 
que se categorizan como “indígenas” u “originarios”, con representantes de las 
instituciones y la sociedad civil limeña. Más específicamente, analizará los siste- 
mas de pronombres clíticos átonos de 3? persona elaborados por estos actores, 


“Los aspectos comúnmente más criticados son la imposibilidad del veto de parte de los pueblos 
indígenas una vez iniciado el proceso de consulta, el hecho de que la decisión final le compe- 
te al Estado, y que nada asegura que los acuerdos alcanzados se respeten (Vega Auqui 2016). 
Se puede añadir, entre otros problemas, la mono-direccionalidad de la Consulta Previa que 
siempre se produce por iniciativa de las instituciones (véase por ejemplo Mick 2016, no de los 
pueblos indígenas; problemas de representatividad en las mismas organizaciones indígenas, 
así como la falta de recursos de estas últimas para poder asegurar el diálogo con sus propias 
bases locales. 
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ya que, según investigaciones anteriores, en este aspecto, las variedades del “es- 
pañol limeño” y del “español andino” divergen en este aspecto. 

El artículo presentará el estado de la cuestión científica de la variación de los 
pronombres clíticos átonos en los Andes (apartado 82), y detallará la metodología 
elaborada para el análisis de estos en relación con la Ley de CP (apartado 83). El 
análisis empieza en el apartado $4 con una vista global de las tendencias prono- 
minales encontradas en el corpus, y las secciones 85, 6 y 7 se dedican a indagar 
las variaciones encontradas entre los diferentes grupos de actores, así como en 
los mismos idiolectos de dos hablantes andinas. Se resumen y discuten los resul- 
tados del análisis en el apartado 88, y la sección 89 concluye con una discusión 
de los aspectos novedosos de estudios como el presente, y los aprendizajes que 
permiten en vista de la comprensión del contacto entre el español y las lenguas 
amerindias. 


2 Variación de los pronombres clíticos en los espacios 
andino y limeño 


Considerando factores socio-históricos relacionados con la difusión del español 
a partir del siglo XVI, así como los aspectos sociolingúísticos relacionados con 
las características culturales de las poblaciones originarias, tradicionalmente se 
distinguen tres zonas dialectales en el español en el Perú: la costeña, la andina y 
la amazónica (Caravedo 1992). En cuanto a los pronombres átonos de 3? persona, 
se sostiene de manera esquemática que en la zona costeña peruana domina el 
llamado sistema “etimológico” no-leísta que marca en el pronombre átono las 
dimensiones de género, número y caso gramatical del referente; mientras que 
en la zona andina peruana se observa una tendencia a distinguir únicamente el 
caso gramatical del referente, y a generalizar para referentes de objeto directo 
(OD) el uso de un solo archimorfema, que - dependiendo de factores como la 
zona, los hablantes, el contexto de interacción, de enunciación y de predicación — 
puede ser: lo, Ø (prefix pañgi-, but unfortunately the data available for this prefix 
are very scant and seemingly restricted to a single example: parigi-tilák "TI 
have [Juan] leave [the rice]. Benton (1971: 140) argues that the prefix in ques- 
tion is "[p]robably the least frequently encountered instrumental affix". Conse- 
quently, it is difficult to determine the nature and productivity of its causative 
and applicative functions. By contrast, in Trukese the suffix -geni has a clear 
applicative function as well as a permissive causative function with at least two 
verbs (Dyen 1965: 52f.). The suffix derives from the verb (n)geni ‘to give’ (see also 
Goodenough & Sugita 1980: 268) which Van Gysel (2018) considers an indication 
for a applicative origin. This presumed development is illustrated in Table 7.50 
(Dyen 1965: 53). Nevertheless, it is worth noting that the verb 'to give' also is 
known to grammaticalise a causative function, as in some Tungusic languages 
(84.3.2). Thus, the voice development proposed here for the Trukese suffix -geni 
is somewhat tentative, and more research into the chronology of its functions is 
needed to confirm the scenario. 

Temne is also a candidate for causative-applicative syncretism of applicative 
origin, although the syncretism remains very limited in the language. As de- 
scribed by Kanu (2012: 122ff., 167ff.), Temne features two productive applicative 
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Table 7.50: CAUS-APPL syncretism of APPL origin in Trukese 


‘to give’ 
(n)geni APPL — CAUS 
2 kupii-geni ‘to break sth. for sb? kkéwyy-geni ‘to let sb. stop’ 
8 jeniwin-geni ‘to return sth. to sb. jejiwen-geni ‘to let sb. lie down’ 


suffixes, -(3)r and -4 that predominantly have a locative and benefactive func- 
tion, respectively. However, both suffixes can also have certain "idiosyncratic 
meanings" with some verbs, one of which appears to be causative (Kanu 2012: 
136, 184), though Kanu only provides one causative example of the suffix -(a)r 
and two causative examples of the suffix -4. In any case, the suffixes appear to 
be related to the synchronic prepositions ro ‘to, from, in, on’ and tà ‘for’, respec- 
tively (Kanu 2012: 83; cf. Hyman 2007: 156) which - together with the prominent 
applicative use of the suffixes - is a strong indicator of an applicative origin. 
These developments are illustrated in Table 7.51 (Kanu 2012: 122, 135f., 176, 184). 
The other applicative example of the suffix -4 provided by Kanu but not shown 
in this table is sdkath-a ‘to make sth. shift to sth? Moreover, note that the last 
vowel of the verb tama ‘to stand up’ is replaced by -ər in the causative. This 
phenomenon can also be seen among some verbs in which the suffix has an ap- 
plicative function (cf. báns4 ‘to be angry’ <> bans-ar ‘to be angry at sb.) but not 
all (cf. yira ‘to sit’, Kanu 2012: 122, 132). 


Table 7.51: CAUS-APPL syncretism of APPL origin in Temne 


ro ‘on’ APPL — CAUS 
-(3)r yírä-ər ‘to sit on sth: tém-ar “to make sb. stand up’ 
-A way-A “to buy sth. for sb’ bék-A ‘to make sb. arrive’ 
ta ‘for’ 


The Mixe-Zoque language Ayutla Mixe (NA) features causative-applicative syn- 
cretism similar to that in Temne, but the diachronic development of the syn- 
cretism in this language is more uncertain. In Ayutla Mixe the syncretism in 
question is characterised by the prefix a-, yet Romero-Méndez (2008) appears to 
treat the prefix as two separate prefixes and does not address the similarity be- 
tween them. On the one hand, Romero-Méndez (2008: 97, 401f.) states that one 
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prefix a- is a “derivational prefix that very often has a causative meaning” which 
generally derives verbs from adjectives indicating change of state, but also “pre- 
fixes to verbs" (e.g. tsé'ék ‘to be scared’ <> a-tsé’ék ‘to scare sb’). On the other 
hand, Romero-Méndez (2008: 381ff., 602) argues that another prefix a- diachron- 
ically derives from the word ää ‘mouth’ and has “a rather abstract meaning, in- 
dicating the trajectory of the action”, mostly ‘in’, ‘into’, or ‘inside’ a location (e.g. 
tem- ‘to roll’ +> a-tem ‘to roll into sth’). It is unclear if the resemblance between 
the two prefixes a- is the result of coincidental phonological resemblance or if 
the causative function evolved from the applicative function. 

The boundaries between (sociative) causativity and applicativity can be rather 
fluid and this helps explaining voice development from causative to applicative 
(§7.5.3). There is no reason to assume that a voice development in the opposite 
direction cannot be explained in the same terms, only in a reverse manner. In- 
deed, the applicative voices described for most of the languages in this section 
are similar to those discussed in §7.5.3, being instrumental, comitative, and/or 
benefactive in nature. In fact, it seems that even the locative applicative suffix 
-(a)r in Temne occasionally has benefactive or benefactive-like functions (e.g. lér) 
‘to sing’ <> lén-ar ‘to sing to sb. and boya ‘to donate sth’ €» bóyà-r ‘to donate 
sth. to sb’), not to mention a malefactive function with quite a few verbs (Kanu 
2012: 131ff.). Furthermore, the same suffix often indicates that an action is done ‘in 
the presence’ of someone which is reminiscent of a sociative function (Kanu 2012: 
130). Thus, the evolution of causative-applicative syncretism of applicative origin 
essentially follows a reverse version of the developmental path from causative 
to applicative, e.g. (instrumental) ‘to chop sth. with sth. — ‘to make sth. chop 
sth? — ‘to make sb. chop sth’, (comitative) ‘to run with sb? — ‘to make sb. run 
by running with the person’ — ‘to make sb. run, (benefactive) ‘to bake sth. for 
sb. — ‘to make sb. bake sth. by assisting the person’ — ‘to make sb. bake sth’ 


7.7 Overview 


As demonstrated in this chapter, the diachrony of voice syncretism is an intricate 
and often unpredictable phenomenon which can seemingly follow a multitude of 
developmental paths. The various paths discussed in this chapter and their inter- 
relationships are visualised in Figure 7.4. Dotted arrows indicate diachronic devel- 
opment for which evidence remains cross-linguistically scarce and/or is deemed 
tentative, while solid arrows indicate development for which there is more evi- 
dence available. Showing only the seven voices of focus in this book, the figure 
represents a somewhat simplified diachronic overview of voice syncretism. As 
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mentioned in the beginning of this chapter and suggested sporadically in the 
previous sections, many diachronic developments of voice syncretism might be 
associated with various phenomena semantically related to one voice or another 
(e.g. plurality of relations; §7.2) and specific bridging contexts (cf. Heine & Kuteva 
2007) which are excluded in Figure 7.4. The reciprocal voice is placed at the cen- 
tre of the figure because it appears to be the only voice which can be linked 
diachronically to each of the six other voices in one way or another. These links 
are discussed further at the end of this section. By contrast, the reflexive, anti- 
causative, passive, and causative voices are linked to four other voices each, and 
the applicative and antipassive voices only to three other voices each. 


ANTC Co PASS 


CAUS 


EY 
ANTP <-------4 APPL 


Figure 7.4: Overview of the diachrony of voice syncretism 


Figure 7.4 indicates that several developmental paths are potentially bidirec- 
tional, including paths that have traditionally been considered unidirectional in 
the literature. For instance, although there is undoubtedly clear evidence for a 
diachronic development from reflexive to anticausative to passive in some lan- 
guages (87.1), voice syncretism in other languages has seemingly developed in 
the opposite direction: from anticausative to reflexive in Hittite (87.3.1), from pas- 
sive to anticausative in Vedic Sanskrit and the Tungusic language Evenki (87.4.3), 
and from passive directly to reflexive in the Lowland East Cushitic language 
Ts'amakko (87.4.1). Admittedly, evidence for these alternative scenarios is cur- 
rently limited to a few isolated languages, yet the possibility of bidirectional de- 
velopment on a larger scale is here kept open to encourage more research into the 
matter. Bidirectional development between the causative and applicative voices 
has previously been discussed notably by Malchukov (2015; 2016; 2017: 24) who 
has designed a semantic map of “voice categories capturing selective similarities 
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between individual categories” reproduced in Figure 7.5. Not only does this se- 
mantic map show a bidirectional connection between the causative and applica- 
tive voices, it also connects the causative voice unidirectionally to the passive 
voice and the applicative voice unidirectionally to the antipassive voice. There 
are thus clear similarities between Malchukov’s semantic map of voice similar- 
ities on the one hand and Figure 7.4 showing the diachronic relations between 
different voices on the other hand. Observe also that neither the semantic map 
nor Figure 7.4 propose any directionality between the passive and antipassive 
voices. Indeed, there is currently no good evidence for neither a development 
from passive to antipassive nor vice versa in any language. 


CAUS APPL 
(INTR.) (INTR) 


EHE 


CAUS APPL 
(TR) (TR) 


PASS PASS ANTP 
(INTR) (TR) (TR) 


Figure 7.5: Malchukov's (2017) semantic map of voice categories 


The twenty developmental paths underlying Figure 7.4 are listed in Table 7.52. 
The upper part of the table shows unidirectional paths, while the lower part of 
the table shows bidirectional paths. The table also provides an overview of the 
various evidence discussed for the paths in this chapter. The language families, 
genera, and languages (“languoids”) included in the table are intended to rep- 
resent good candidates for the respective diachronic developments in the light 
of currently available data. Consequently, languoids for which only highly ten- 
tative evidence for a given development has been discussed are not featured in 
Table 7.52. It is hoped that future research and additional data will lead to an 
expansion or reduction of languoids in the table. The functional explanations 
for the various developments in the table are diverse, and it is hardly feasible 
to subsume all the explanations discussed in this chapter under one notion. It 
is, however, worth noting that eight — or almost half - of the twenty develop- 
mental paths in the table involve reciprocity in one way or another, and in some 
of these cases the diachronic developments in question are jointly facilitated by 
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functions closely associated with reciprocity, including sociativity and/or comi- 
tativity (Nedjalkov 2007a) and/or co-participation (Creissels & Nouguier-Voisin 
2008) which can be subsumed under the notion of plurality of relations (§7.2). 
This is notably the case for developments from reciprocal to antipassive (§7.2.4), 
causative (§7.2.5), and applicative (§7.2.6) in some languages. Nevertheless, in 
other cases, the semantics of reciprocity itself are sufficiently similar to those 
of other voices to allow for voice syncretism to evolve, as in the bidirectional 
developments of reflexive-reciprocal (§7.1.1, §7.2.1) and reciprocal-anticausative 
syncretism (§7.2.2, §7.3.2). Thus, no attempt is here made to unify the various 
explanations for voice syncretism of reciprocal origin — nor of any other voice 
origin for that matter. 
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As mentioned in Chapter 1, previous investigations of voice syncretism have been 
sporadic in the literature and implicit in nature, and a general cross-linguistic 
picture of the phenomenon has so far been lacking (Malchukov 2017: 3f.). The 
main goal of this book has been to fill this gap by providing the first systematic 
typological investigation of syncretism between passive, antipassive, reflexive, 
reciprocal, anticausative, causative, and applicative verbal voiec marking based 
on a survey of 222 languages (see Appendix A). This final chapter provides a 
summary and overview of the main findings of the previous chapters (§8.1) before 
addressing prospects for further research (§8.2). 


8.1 Summary and main findings 


Chapter 2 was dedicated to the definitions of the seven voices of focus in the book. 
Existing voice definitions commonly rely on certain notions like an argument- 
adjunct distinction, transitivity, grammatical roles and an active voice that are 
intuitively clear but notoriously difficult to establish as comparative concepts. 
Rather than attempting to redefine such notions once again (as has often been 
done in the past), the notions have been avoided altogether in this book. Instead, 
Chapter 2 proposed a new approach to voice definition based on a comparison 
between two clausal constructiones (i.e. diatheses) and their formal verbal mark- 
ing in addition to their numbers of semantic participants and the semantic roles 
of these. It was demonstrated in the chapter that these criteria alone suffice to 
define passives, antipassives, reflexives, reciprocals, anticausatives, causatives, 
and applicatives for use in a typological investigation of voice syncretism. Given 
their few criteria and wide scopes, the definitions can potentially be employed in 
future cross-linguistic research pertaining not only to voice syncretism but also 
to other typological aspects of voice. 

Next, Chapter 3 gave an overview of previous research on voice syncretism, 
recognising two main approaches in the literature: one with a semantic core 
meaning as its point of reference in the investigation of voices and their syn- 
cretism, and another with formal marking as its point of reference. The former 
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approach has been common in studies of the infamous middle voice where only 
voices believed to involve some kind of subject affectedness (e.g. Klaiman 1991) 
have been in focus, notably the reflexive, reciprocal, anticausative and passive 
voices. By contrast, the latter approach is essentially unrestricted in its seman- 
tic scope due to its focus on formal marking and therefore makes it suitable for 
the exploration of voice syncretism, for which reason it has been adopted in this 
book. In practice, this approach allows individual markers to be inspected with 
regard to their full range of semantic functions, and only markers that feature one 
or more functions qualifying as one of the seven voices of focus in this book have 
been further examined in terms of voice syncretism. Chapter 3 also established 
three types of voice syncretism based on resemblance in voice marking. Type 1 
syncretism denotes full resemblance in voice marking (e.g. Gurr-Goni reflexive- 
reciprocal -yi: bu-yi- ‘to hit self’ or ‘to hite.o., Green 1995: 214), type 2 syncretism 
denotes partial resemblance in voice marking (e.g. Assiniboine applicative ki- 
and reciprocal kic"í-: ki-yuk"g ‘to make room for sb’, kic’i-pazipa ‘to poke eo, 
Cumberland 2005: 263, 271), and type 3 syncretism denotes reverse resemblance 
in voice marking (e.g. Alamblak causative hay- and applicative -hay: hay-ni ‘to 
make sb. go’, suh-hay ‘to fall for the benefit of sb’, Bruce 1979: 209, 250, 255). 
Type 1 syncretism can in turn be divided into two subtypes based on whether 
the full resemblance in question is unconditioned (like in Gurr-Goni above) or 
conditioned (for instance, in Sandawe causative and applicative voice marking 
is only identical, -kw, before a vowel: mántshá-kw-é ‘to make him eat sth’ or ‘to 
eat sth. for his benefit’, Steeman 2012: 189). These types are not restricted to voice 
syncretism, but can be applied to the investigation of other kinds of syncretism 
as well. 

Having defined voice and voice syncretism, Chapter 4 provided a systematic 
cross-linguistic synchronic investigation of simplex voice syncretism, denoting 
two voices sharing the same voice marking (e.g. reflexive-reciprocal syncretism). 
Given the seven voices of focus in this book, 21 patterns of such syncretism can 
logically be posited, and each of these patterns was covered by the chapter (see 
Table 4.1 on page 73). The patterns were approached and examined from the per- 
spective of minimal syncretism, which means that voice marking was discussed 
in relation to two voices at a time, even if the marking in question happens to 
have additional voice functions. Nevertheless, for the sake of transparency, maxi- 
mal syncretism — or the full range of functions — of any given voice marking was 
duly described as well. Prior research on simplex voice syncretism has tended to 
focus only on certain patterns of simplex voice syncretism, notably middle syn- 
cretism (involving the passive, reflexive, reciprocal, and/or anticausative voices), 
yet Chapter 4 demonstrated that most of the 21 patterns mentioned above are 
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attested in one or more language. In fact, only one pattern remains unattested 
altogether, applicative-anticausative syncretism, which is not particularly sur- 
prising considering the seemingly disparate functions of the applicative and an- 
ticausative functions: the former voice is generally associated with a reduction 
in semantic participants, while the latter voice is associated with an increase. 
However, other seemingly incongruous patterns were actually attested in the 
survey, for example causative-anticausative syncretism and passive-antipassive 
syncretism in four languages each. The attestations of such unexpected patterns 
suggest that disparity and incongruity defined in theory is not necessarily always 
reflected in practice. 

Whereas Chapter 4 focused on simplex voice syncretism, Chapter 5 provided 
a cross-linguistic synchronic investigation of complex voice syncretism, which 
refers to more than two voices sharing the same voice marking. Unlike the pre- 
vious chapter, this chapter approached voice syncretism from the perspective of 
maximal syncretism, looking at the full range of voice functions of any given 
voice marking. Given the seven voices of focus in this book, 99 patterns of such 
syncretism can logically be posited, but only seventeen of these were actually 
attested in the survey (see Table 5.1 on page 123), leaving 82 patterns unattested 
altogether. Twelve of the seventeen patterns involve three voices (e.g. reflexive- 
reciprocal-anticausative syncretism), four patterns involve four voices (e.g. anti- 
passive-reflexive-reciprocal-anticausative syncretism), while a single pattern in- 
volves five voices (i.e. passive-antipassive-reflexive-reciprocal-anticausative syn- 
cretism). The latter pattern has so far only been attested in the Permic languages 
Udmurt and Komi as well as in the Slavic language Russian (all three FA). It is 
hardly surprising that no complex patterns involving six or seven voices have 
been attested in the survey, as such patterns would entail a high degree of func- 
tional ambiguity. This is even true for the complex voice syncretism in Udmurt, 
Komi and Russian, yet in this unique case the context and the semantics of verbs 
apparently suffice to tell the voice meanings apart. Thus, it seems that the voice 
syncretism in these three languages currently represents the upper limit of how 
many voices might share the same voice marking. 

Chapter 6 presented a statistical distributional overview of simplex and com- 
plex syncretism attested in the language sample preceded by brief discussions of 
the distribution of voices in general and voice marking dedicated to a single voice. 
104 of the 222 languages in the sample (46.8 percent) were found to feature some 
kind of voice syncretism (see Table 6.1 on page 143), in the vast majority of cases 
type la syncretism. However, it is worth noting that 25 of these 104 languages 
(24.0 percent) feature type 2 voice syncretism, and this type of syncretism thus 
seems to be more prevalent cross-linguistically than generally acknowledged. By 
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contrast, type 1b and type 3 voice syncretism are rare, yet the attestations of these 
types in six languages each show that resemblance in voice marking can be an 
intricate phenomenon in its own right (see Table 6.8 and Table 6.9 on page 149). 
The reflexive voice was found to be more prone to be syncretic than the other 
six voices of focus in the book (see Table 6.11 on page 151 and Figure 6.1 on page 
230) which indicates that the traditional attention given to the reflexive voice 
in discussions of syncretism is not unfounded (e.g. GeniuSiené 1987). Individual 
patterns of voice syncretism were approached both from the perspective of min- 
imal syncretism and from the perspective of maximal syncretism. The former 
discussion showed that middle syncretism is undoubtedly more prevalent cross- 
linguistically than other patterns, yet patterns of causative-applicative as well as 
causative-passive syncretism and not least patterns of antipassive syncretism are 
comparatively common as well (see Table 6.13 on page 153 and Figure 6.2 on page 
162). Thus, it seems that patterns other than those associated with middle syn- 
cretism might deserve more attention (as also suggested by, e.g., Malchukov 2017 
in relation to causative-applicative syncretism and by Janic 2010 in relation to 
antipassive syncretism), and it is not unlikely that they have been overlooked in 
many languages and genera outside the language sample employed in this book. 
In terms of maximal syncretism, only seven patterns were attested in more than 
five languages, six of which are simplex and only one pattern complex. All other 
patterns of maximal simplex and complex patterns have only been attested in less 
than a handful of languages (see Table 6.13 on page 153 and Table 6.16 on page 
158). In terms of geography, it has proved difficult to make any broad generalisa- 
tions about the macroareal distribution of voice syncretism due to the sporadic 
and limited attestations of most patterns. However, it can be noted that voice 
syncretism seems to be most prevalent in Australia and most diverse in North 
America, while it is least prevalent and least diverse in Papunesia (see Table 6.1 
on page 143 and Table 6.14 on page 155). 

Finally, Chapter 7 provided a diachronic investigation of voice syncretism, or 
more specifically an investigation of cases of syncretic voice marking for which 
it can be plausibly demonstrated that one voice function evolved prior to other 
voice functions. Given the seven voices of focus in this book, 42 directional paths 
of voice development can logically be posited. Plausible evidence was found and 
discussed for twenty of these paths (see Table 7.1 on page 165), several of which 
have received little or no prior treatment in the literature. Twelve of the twenty 
paths represent six bidirectional developments, some of which have tradition- 
ally been considered unidirectional in the literature (e.g. reflexive-reciprocal syn- 
cretism of reflexive origin). Thus, the findings presented in the chapter indicate 
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that the diachrony of many patterns of voice syncretism may be more compli- 
cated and unpredictable than previously believed (see Figure 7.4 on 230). 


8.2 Prospects for further research 


Having mapped the cross-linguistic and typological variation in the syncretism 
between passives, antipassives, reflexives, reciprocals, anticausatives, causatives, 
and applicatives, this book naturally invites for further research. Voice syncretism 
is a broad topic and this book has only touched upon certain aspects of the phe- 
nomenon, while other aspects have not been covered in detail. Most notably, syn- 
tactic aspects have only been mentioned sporadically, and potential correlations 
between voice syncretism and syntactic language-internal characteristics (e.g. 
morphosyntactic alignment, head and dependent marking, etc.) have not been 
discussed at all. Neither have relationships between voice syncretism and seman- 
tic verb classes (see, e.g., Malchukov 2015 and Wichmann 2015). Furthermore, as 
mentioned repeatedly in the previous chapters, individual voices are commonly 
associated with various additional semantic functions (e.g. reciprocals with socia- 
tivity and antipassives with aspect) which have not been covered systematically 
in this book for practical reasons due to their sheer numbers. As demonstrated in 
Chapter 7 on diachrony, some of these functions are clearly relevant to the evolu- 
tion of voice syncretism in some languages, but the extent of their cross-linguistic 
relevance is yet to be determined more exactly. In other words, it remains unclear 
how widely applicable many of the proposed diachronic explanations are cross- 
linguistically due to the limited evidence available for many developmental paths 
and genera. 

As hinted throughout the previous chapters, there are indications of certain di- 
achronic developments in some languages (for instance in the form of synchronic 
distribution of functions) but without additional comparative and/or historical 
data it is difficult to confirm that such indications are valid. Moreover, some di- 
achronic developments appear to be bidirectional, but it remains unclear what 
conditions the directionality. Say, why does reflexive voice marking develop a 
reciprocal function in some languages but reciprocal voice marking develop a 
reflexive function in others. Consider, for instance, the reflexive-reciprocal pre- 
fix ze- in the Tupi-Guarani language Emerillon (sa) and the reflexive-reciprocal 
suffix mit in the Gunwinyguan language Nunggubuyu (AU). The former affix re- 
flects Proto-Tupi-Guarani reflexive "je- and has entirely replaced reciprocal *jo- 
(Jensen 1998), while the latter affix reflects Proto-Gunwinyguan reciprocal *-nci 
and has almost entirely replaced reflexive *-yi (Alpher et al. 2003). Furthermore, 
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it remains unknown to what extent rare patterns of voice syncretism are the 
result of coincidental convergence or the result of more systematic (albeit infre- 
quent) processes of development. Although various functional explanations can 
be — and have been — proposed for the rise of such patterns, evidence remains 
scarce and restricted to a few languages. One obvious place to look for more evi- 
dence would be among related languages through genus- or family-specific case 
studies. Case studies could also show if patterns of voice syncretism in individ- 
ual languages reflect genus- or family-wide tendencies. Many of the languages 
with the most complex voice syncretism attested in this book belong to big and 
rather well-documented language families (e.g. Uto-Aztecan, Oto-Manguean, Iro- 
quoian, Turkic, and of course Indo-European) and such studies should therefore 
be feasible. In turn, macroarea-specific case studies might turn up more evidence 
for tendencies in the geographic distribution of voice syncretism. 

Voice syncretism is evidently a diverse and multifaceted phenomenon, and it 
is hoped that the findings and approach of this book can serve as inspiration 
and as a starting point for future typological exploration of the matter as well 
as for the investigation of other linguistic phenomena pertaining to voice and 
syncretism. 
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Appendix A 


This appendix shows the language sample employed in the typological survey of 


voice syncretism presented in this book. The languages in the sample are listed 


alphabetically according to genus alongside macroarea and primary sources of 


data. The manner in which the language sample has been composed is described 
in §1.1 while the sources are discussed briefly in §1.2. 


Genus Language Primary source(s) 

AF Afro-As.! — Berber Ghomara Mourigh 2015 

AF Afro-As. - Chadic - Biu-Mandara Sakun Thomas 2014 

AF Afro-As. - Chadic - East Barain Lovestrand 2012 

AF Afro-As. - Chadic - West Goemai Hellwig 2011 

AF Afro-As. - Cushitic - Central Khimt'anga Teshome 2015 

AF Afro-As. — Cushitic — H. East? Sidaama Kawachi 2007 

AF Afro-As. — Cushitic — L. East? Konso Ongaye 2013 

AF Afro-As. - Omotic - Dizoid Sheko Hellenthal 2010 

AF Afro-As. - Omotic - North Wolaytta Wakasa 2008 

AF Afro-As. - Omotic - South Hamar Petrollino 2016 

AF Afro-As. - Semitic Arabic? Roset 2018 

NA Algic - Algonquian Arapaho Cowell & Moss Sr. 2008 

EA Altaic - Mongolic Mongolian ` Tserenpil & Kullmann 2008, 

eL el Janhunen 2012 

EA Altaic - Tungusic Kilen Zhang 2013 

EA Altaic - Turkic Tatar Zinnatullina 1969; 1993, 
Burbiel 2018 

SA Arauan Kulina Dienst 2014 

SA Araucanian Mapuche Smeets 2008 

NA Arawakan - Caribbean Garifuna Haurholm-Larsen 2016 


SA Arawakan - Central 


Paresi-Haliti 


Brandão 2014 


! Afro-Asiatic 
?Highland East 
?Lowland East 
^Darfur Arabic 
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Genus Language Primary source(s) 
SA Arawakan — Inland Northern Tariana Aikhenvald 2003 
SA Arawakan - Purus Yine Hanson 2010 
SA Arawakan - Wapishanan Wapishana dos Santos 2006 
EA Austro-As.? - M.-K.° - Aslian Semelai Kruspe 2004 
EA Austro-As. — MK - Bahnaric Steng! Bon 2014 
EA Austro-As. — M.-K. - Khmer Khmer? Haiman 2011 
EA Austro-As. - M.-K. - P.-Khmuic? Lawa” Blok 2013 
PN Austr. — Central Malayo-Polynesian Lamaholot Kroon 2016 
PN Austr. - East Formosan iliAmis Sung 2006, 

ae Wu 2006 

pn Austr. — East. M.-P.” - Oceanic Cheke Holo Boswell 2018 


PN Austr. - East. M.-P. - S H.-W. N. G.” Wooi 


PN Austr. - Greater Central Philippine Cebuano 
PN Austr. - Malayo-Sumbawan Madurese 
PN Austr. - Northern Luzon Dup. Agta” 
PN Austr. - NW. Sumatra-Barrier Is.” Gayo 

PN Austr. - South Sulawesi Makassarese 
PN Baining-Taulil - Taulil Tulil 

SA Barbacoan Awa Pit 

EA Basque Basque 

SA Cacua-Nukak Kakua 

SA Camsá Kamsá 

SA Cariban Panare 

AF Central Sudanic - Bongo-Bagirmi Kabba 

AF Central Sudanic - Lendu Ngiti 

AF Central Sudanic - Moru-Ma di Ma'di 

SA Chapacura-Wanham Oro Waram 
SA Chibchan - Arhuacic Ika 

NA Chibchan - Rama Rama 


Sawaki 2016 
Tanangkingsing 2009 
Davies 2010 

Robinson 2011a 

Eades 2005 

Jukes 2006; 2013 
Meng 2018 

Curnow 1997 

Hualde & de Urbina 2003, 
de Rijk 2007 

Bolafios 2016 

O’Brien 2018 

Payne & Payne 2012 
Moser 2004 

Kutsch Lojenga 1994 
Blackings & Fabb 2003 
Apontes 2015 

Frank 1985 

Grinevald 1990 


5 Austro-Asiatic 

$Mon-Khmer 

7Bulo Stieng 

5Central Khmer 

?Palaung-Khmuic 

P'Eastern Lawa 

" Austronesian 

Eastern Malayo-Polynesian 
South Halmahera-West New Guinea 
“Dupaningan Agta 

Northwest Sumatra-Barrier Islands 
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NA Chibchan — Talamanca Teribe Quesada 2000 
EA Chukotko-Kamchatkan — Northern Chukchi Dunn 1999, 
e. Nedjalkov 2006, 
Kurebito 2012, 
e Stenin 2017 
NA Chumash Inesefio Applegate 1972 
AU Darwin Region - Limilngan Limilngan ` Harvey 2001 
AF Dogon Yanda Dom Heath 2017b 
EA Dravidian - South-Central Telugu Krishnamurti & Gwynn 1985, 
e Subbarao & Murthy 1999 
EA Dravidian - Southern Malayalam Asher & Kumari 2003 
PN East Bird’s Head Moskona Gravelle 2010 
PN East Bougainville Motuna Onishi 1994! 
PN East Strickland Konai Arsj6 2016 
Au Eastern Daly Matngele Zandvoort 1999 
AF Eastern Sudanic — Eastern Jebel Gaahmg Stirtz 2012 


AF Eastern Sudanic — Kuliak 

AF Eastern Sudanic - Nilotic 

AF Eastern Sudanic - Nubian 

AF Eastern Sudanic - Surmic 

NA Eskimo-Aleut — Eskimo 

AU Garrwan 

EA Great Andamanese 

SA Guaicuruan - South 

AF Gumuz 

AU Gunwinyguan - Anindilyakwa 
AU Gunwinyguan - Gunwinygic 
AU Gunwinyguan - Ngandi 

AU Gunwinyguan - Nunggubuyu 
AU Gunwinyguan - Warayic 

EA Hmong-Mien 


Ik Schrock 2014 


Luwo Storch 2014 
Nubian" Abdel-Hafiz 1988 
Majang Joswig 2019 
Yupik” Miyaoka 2012 
Garrwa Mushin 2012 

Gr. Andam.” Abbi 2013 

Pilaga Vidal 2001 


Gumuz?! Ahland 2012 


Enindhily.? van Egmond 2012 
B. Gun-Wok?? Evans 2003 
Ngandi Heath 1978 


Nunggubuyu Heath 1984 
Waray Harvey 198624 
Xong? Sposato 2015 


The 2011 version of Onishi's grammar could not be obtained. 


VKunuz Nubian 


The 2017 version of Abdel-Hafiz's grammar could not be obtained. 


PCentral Alaskan Yupik 
? Great Andamanese 
"Northern Gumuz 

?' Enindhilyakwa 
?Bininj Gun-Wok 


“The 1999 version of Harvey's grammar could not be obtained. 


“Western Kong 
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Genus Language Primary source(s) 
NA Hokan — Chimariko Chimariko Jany 2009 
NA Hokan - Pomoan Pomoć Walker 20137 
NA Hokan - Yuman Jamul Tiipay Miller 2001 
NA Huavean Huave?’ Kim 2008 
sa Huitotoan — Boran Bora Thiesen & Weber 2012 
sa Huitotoan — Huitoto Murui Wojtylak 2017 
EA Indo-European - Armenian Armenian? Dum-Tragut 2009 
EA Indo-European — Celtic Welsh King 2003, 
e Borsley et al. 2007 
EA Indo-European - Germanic Danish Personal knowledge 
EA Indo-European - Iranian Balochi Axenov 2006 
NA Iroquoian - Southern Cherokee Montgomery-Anderson 2008 
EA Isolate Ainu Bugaeva 2004, 
e Alpatov et al. 2007 
AF Isolate Chabu Kibebe 2015 
AU Isolate Gaagudju Harvey 2011 
NA Isolate Haida?? Enrico 2003 
NA Isolate Kutenai Morgan 1991 
SA Isolate Kwaza van der Voort 2004 
SA Isolate Mosetén Sakel 2004 
SA Isolate Movima Haude 2006; 2012 
EA Isolate Nihali Nagaraja 2014 
EA Isolate Nivkh Nedjalkov & Otaina 2013 
PN Isolate Oksapmin ` Loughnane 2009 
SA Isolate Puinave Higuita 2008 
AF Isolate Sandawe Eaton 2010 
Steeman 2012 
SA Isolate Trumai Guirardello 1999 
SA Isolate Urarina Olawsky 2006 
AU Isolate Wagiman Cook 1987 
NA Isolate Yuchi Linn 2000 
EA Japanese Irabu Shimoji 2008 
SA Jivaroan Wampis Pefia 2015 
SA Kapixana Kanoé Bacelar 2004 


SA Katukinan 


Katukina-K.? dos Anjos 2011 


Southern Pomo 


“The 2020 version of Walker’s grammar could not be obtained. 


“San Francisco del Mar Huave 


*°Eastern Armenian 
30 Masset Haida 
31K atukina-Kanamari 
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NA Keresan Keresan?? Lachler 2006 
AF Khoe-Kwadi Ts'ixa Fehn 2014 
AF Koman Uduk Killian 2005 
AF Kordofanian - Talodi Lumun Smits 2017 
EA Korean Korean Chang 1996, 
Sohn 1999, 
Yeon & Brown 2011 
PN Kwomtari-Baibai — Fas Momu Honeyman 2017 
AF Kxa - tHoan 1Hóá Collins & Gruber 2014 
AF Kxa - Ju-Kung !Xun? Heine & Kónig 2015 
PN L. Sepik-Ramu?! - Keram Ulwa Barlow 2018 
PN L. Sepik-Ramu - Lower Ramu Awar Levy 2002 
PN L. Sepik-Ramu - Lower Sepik Yimas Foley 1991 
SA Macro-Ge - Ge-Kaingang Apinajé de Oliveira 2005 
AF Mande - Eastern Mano Khachaturyan 2014 
AF Mande - Western Jalkunan Heath 2017a 
AU Mangarrayi-Maran - Mangarrayi Mangarrayi Merlan 1989 
AU Mangrida - Burraran Gurr-Goni Green 1995 
Au Mangrida - Nakkara Nakkara Eather 2011 
PN Marind — Marind Proper Marind Olsson 2017 
sA Mascoian Sanapana Gomes 2013 
NA Mayan Chol Alvarez 2011 
AU Mirndi - Djingili Jingulu Pensalfini 2003 
NA Mixe-Zoque Mixe? Romero-Méndez 2008 
NA Muskogean Creek Martin 2011 
SA Nadahup Hup Epps 2008 
NA Na-Dene - Athapaskan Tanacross Holton 2000 
EA Nakh-Dagh. - D. - A.-A.-T.*° Hinuq Forker 2013 
EA Nakh-Dagh. - Nakh Ingush Nichols 2011 
SA Nambikuaran Mamaindé ` Eberhard 2009 
AF N.-Congo? - A.-U.? - Adamawa ` Mambay Anonby 2008 
AF N.-Congo - Atlantic - Mel Mani Childs 2011 
AF N.-Congo - Atlantic - Northern Balanta’? Creissels & Biaye 2016 


32Western Keresan 
Western Dun 
“Lower Sepik-Ramu 
3 Ayutla Mixe 


3°Nakh-Daghestanian — Daghestanian — Avar-Andic-Tsezic 


T Niger-Congo 
38 Adamawa-Ubangi 
“Ganja Balanta 
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Genus Language Primary source(s) 
AF N.-Congo - Benue-Congo - Bantoid Fwe*? Gunnink 2018 
AF N.-Congo - Gbaya-Manza-Ngbaka Ngbaka“! Selezilo 2008 
AF N.-Congo - Gur Moba Kanchoua 2005 
AF N.-Congo - Kwa Tafi Bobuafor 2013 
EA Northwest Caucasian Ubykh Fenwick 2011, 

Ki ve Fell 2012, 

e ge Arkadiev & Lander 2020 
AU Nyulnyulan Bardi Bowern 2012 
NA Oto-Manguean - Mixtecan Mixtec” Macaulay 1996 
NA Oto-Manguean — Otomian Otomí? Hernández-Green 2015 
NA Oto-Manguean - Zapotecan Zapotec” Nicolas 2016 
SA Paezan Paez Jung 2008 
AU Pama-Nyungan — Central Arrernte Wilkins 1989 
Au Pama-Nyungan — Western Bilinarra Meakins & Nordlinger 2014 
SA Panoan Chácobo Tallman 2018 
sa Peba-Yaguan Yagua Payne 1985b,a 
NA Penutian — Molala Molalla Pharris 2006 
NA Penutian — Sahaptian Sahaptin'é ^ Jansen 2010 
NA Penutian - Utian - Costanoan Mutsun Okrand 1977 
SA Quechuan Quechua? ^ Shimelman 2017 
AF Saharan - Western Dazaga Walters 2015“? 
NA Salishan - Central Musqueam  Suttles 2004 
NA Salishan - Interior Nxa'amxcin Willett 2003 
PN Senagi Menggwa Dla de Sousa 2006 
PN Sepik - Middle Sepik Iatmul Jendraschek 2012 
PN Sepik - Ram Awtuw Feldman 1986 
PN Sepik - Sepik Hill Alamblak Bruce 1979 
PN Sepik - Tama Sepik Mehek Hatfield 2016 
PN Sepik - Upper Sepik Abau Lock 2011 
EA Sino-T.? - Chinese Chinese”? Li 2018 


Namibian Fwe 
“IManza Ngbaka 
“Chalcatongo Mixtec 
9 Acazulco Otomí 
“4Zoochina Zapotec 
“SMparntwe Arrernte 
“Northern Sahaptin 
"'Yauyos Quechua 
“The 2016 version of Walters’s grammar could not be obtained. 
?Sino-Tibetan 

“Gan Chinese 
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EA Sino-T. - Tib.-B.*! - Bodo-Garo Rabha Joseph 2007 
EA Sino-T. - Ti.-B. - Dhimalic Dhimal King 2009, 
e e Khatiwada 2016 
EA Sino-T. - Tib.-B. - Lepcha Lepcha Plaisier 2007 
EA Sino-T. - Tib.-B. - Naxi Yongning Na Lidz 2010 
EA Sino-T. - Tib.-B. - Nungish Anong Sun & Liu 2009 
EA Sino-T. - Tib.-B. - Qiangic Pumi”? Daudey 2014 
EA Sino-T. - Tib.-B. - Tani Galo Post 2007 
NA Siouan — Core Siouan Assiniboine Cumberland 2005 
PN Skou — Warapu Barupu Corris 2005 
PN Skou — Western Skou Donohue 2004 
PN Solomons E. Papuan” — Lavukaleve Lavukaleve Terrill 2003 
PN Solomons E. Papuan — Savosavo Savosavo Wegener 2012 
AF Songhay H. Senniř* Heath 2014 
EA South Andamanese Jarawa Kumar 2012 
AU S. Daly? - Ngankikurungkurr Ngan'gity?$ Reid 1990 
SA Tacanan Ese Ejja Vuillermet 2012 
EA Tai-Kadai - Kam-Tai Lao Enfield 2007 
AU Tangkic Kayardild Evans 1995, 
e Round 2013 
PN Timor-Alor-Pantar - Greater Alor ` Teiwa Klamer 2010 
PN Timor-Alor-Pantar - M.-F.-O.? Makalero Huber 2011 
AU Tiwian Tiwi” Lee 1987” 
PN Torricelli - Urim Urim Hemmilä & Luoma 1987, 
e Wood 2012 
PN Torricelli - Wapei-Palei Yeri Wilson 2017 
Wood 2012 
NA Totonacan Totonac? McFarland 2009 
PN T.-New Guinea” — Angan Menya Whitehead 2006 
PN T.-New Guinea — Binanderean Korafe Farr 1999 


“ITibeto-Burman 
Northern Pumi 
*5Solomons East Papuan 
°4Humburi Senni 
“Southern Daly 

Ngan’ gityemerri 

Y Makasea-Fataluku-Oirata 
38Traditional Tiwi 


“The 1999 version of Lee's grammar could not be obtained. 


9?Filomeno Mata Totonac 
S'Trans-New Guinea 
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Genus Language Primary source(s) 

PN T.-New Guinea - Chimbu Dom Tida 2006 

PN T.-New Guinea - Dani Wano Burung 2017 

PN T.-New Guinea - Duna Duna San Roque 2008 

PN T.-New Guinea - Engan Kewapi Yarapea 2006 

PN T.-New Guinea - Finisterre-Huon  Nungon Sarvasy 2014 

PN T.-New Guinea - Goilalan Fuyug Bradshaw 2007 

PN T.-New Guinea - Madang Mauwake Berghäll 2015 

PN T.-New Guinea - Mek Una Louwerse 1988 

PN T.-New Guinea - Ok Mian Fedden 2011 

SA Tucanoan Tanimuka Eraso 2015 

SA Tupian - Ramarama Karo Gabas 1999 

SA Tupian - Tupi-Guarani Emerillon Rose 20039? 

EA Uralic - Finno-Ugric - Finnic Finnish Personal knowledge 

EA Uralic - Finno-Ugric - Permic Udmurt Perevo&Cikov 1962, 
Winkler 2011 

EA Uralic - Finno-Ugric — Ugric Mansi® Rombandeeva 1973, 

e Riese 2001 

EA Uralic - Samoyedic Enets™ Siegl 2013 

NA Uto-Aztecan — Aztecan Nahuatl Llanes et al. 2017, 
Navarro 2017 

NA Uto-Aztecan - Californian Cupefio Hill 2005 

NA Uto-Aztecan - Numic Ute Givón 2011 

NA Uto-Aztecan - Tarahumaran Warihio® Félix Armendariz 2005 

NA Uto-Aztecan - Tepiman Pima Bajo Estrada Fernández 2014 

NA Wakashan - Southern Makah Davidson 2002 

NA Wappo-Yukian - Wappo Wappo Thompson et al. 2006 

PN West Bougainville Rotokas Robinson 2011b 

PN West Papuan - Hatam Hatam Reesink 1999 

PN West Papuan - North Halmaheran Ternate Hayami-Allen 2001 

PN West Papuan - N.-C. B. H.? Maybrat Dol 2007 

AU Yangmanic Wardaman Merlan 1994 

SA Yaté Yaathé da Costa 1999 

EA Yeniseian Ket Werner 1997, 


Vajda 2004, 
Georg 2007 


"The 2011 version of Rose's grammar could not be obtained. 


“Northern Mansi 

“Forest Enets 

$5Huasteca Nahuatl 

$6River Warihio 
87North-Central Bird's Head 
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EA Yukaghir Yukaghir ^ Schmalz 2013 


Tundra Yukaghir 
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This appendix lists the attestations of individual voices in the language sample al- 
phabetically according to language. More details about the individual languages 
are provided in Appendix A, while the seven voices and their definitions are 
discussed in §2.2. Observe that the data in this appendix do not provide any in- 
formation about voice syncretism which is covered by Appendix C. 


PASS ANTP 
REFL RECP ANTC CAUS APPL 
+ABS -ABS +ABS -ABS 


Abau 
Ainu + 
Alamblak 

Amis 

Anong + 
Apinajé + + 
Arabic! 
Arapaho 
Armenian? 


+ + + + 


Arrernte? 
Assiniboine 
Awa Pit 
Awar 


+ + + + + 
+ + + + + 
+ 
+ ++ + t+ t+ t+ + +t tt 


Awtuw 

Balanta* + + + + + 
Balochi 

Barain + + + + + 
Bardi + 

Barupu + 
Basque + 


"Darfur Arabic 
“Eastern Armenian 
3Mparntwe Arrernte 
‘Ganja Balanta 


Appendix B 


PASS ANTP 
REFL RECP ANTC CAUS APPL 
+ABS -ABS +ABS -ABS 


Bilinarra 

B. Gun-Wol? 
Bora + 
Cebuano 

Chabu + 
Chacobo + 
Cheke Holo 
Cherokee 
Chimariko 

Chinese® 

Chol + + 
Chukchi 

Creek + + 
Cupefio 

Danish + 
Dazaga + 
Dhimal + + 
Dom 


+ 


+ ++ ttt tt 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ ++ ttt tt 


+ + + + 
+ + + + 


+ + + + + + 


Duna 

Dup. Agta’ 

Emerillon + 

Enets? * + 
Enindhily.’ 

Ese Fjja + + + + 
Finnish + + + 


+ + + + + + + 


Galo 
Garifuna 


+ + + + 


Garrwa 
Gayo + 
Ghomara + + 


+ ++ + + + 


Goemai 


?Bininj Gun-Wok 
“Gan Chinese 
7Dupaningan Agta 
*Forest Enets 
?Enindhilyakwa 
Namibian Fwe 
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PASS ANTP 
REFL RECP ANTC CAUS APPL 
+ABS -ABS +ABS -ABS 


Gr. Andam." + 
Gumuz” 

Gurr-Goni + 
Gaagudju 

Gaahmg + + 
Haida? 

Hamar * + + 


+ + + + 


Hatam + 
Hinuq + + 

+HOa 
Huave! 
H. Senni? + + + 


Hup + + + + 


4 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ + + + + 


Iatmul 
Ik + + + 

Ika + 

Ineseno 

Ingush 

Irabu + + 
Jalkunan 

Jamul Tiipay + + + 

Jarawa 

Jingulu + + + 
Kabba 

Kakua + 
Kamsa 


+ + + + t+ 


Kanoé 

Karo 
Katukina-K." 
Kayardild 
Keresan" 

Ket 

Kewapi + + + 


+ + t+ ttt 
+ 


+ + + + 


"Great Andamanese 
Northern Gumuz 

Masset Haida 

HSan Francisco del Mar Huave 
P5Humburi Senni 
léKatukina-Kanamari 
Western Keresan 
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PASS ANTP 
REFL RECP ANTC CAUS APPL 
+ABS -ABS +ABS -ABS 


Khimt’anga + + 
Khmer’? + 

Kilen + + 
Konai 


+ ++ + + 


Konso + 

Korafe 

Korean + + + 
Kulina 

Kutenai + + + + 

Kwaza + + + 


+ + + + 


Lamaholot + 
Lao 

Lavukaleve + + + 
Lawa” 

Lepcha + 
Limilngan 

Lumun + + + + + 

Luwo + + 
Ma’di + 
Madurese + 


+ + + + 


Majang + + + 
Makah + 

Makalero + 
Makassarese + + + 
Malayalam 

Mamaindê + + 

Mambay 

Mangarrayi + + + 
Mani + + + 
Mano 

Mansi”? + 
Mapuche 

Marind 

Matngele 

Mauwake + + 
Maybrat + 


+ + + + + + 


+ + + + 


Central Khmer 
Eastern Lawa 
? Northern Mansi 
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PASS ANTP 
REFL RECP ANTC CAUS APPL 
+ABS -ABS +ABS -ABS 


Mehek 
Menggwa Dla 
Menya + + + + 
Mian 

Mixe?! + + + 
Mixtec”? 

Moba 

Molalla + 
Momu 

Mongolian 

Mosetén + 
Moskona 

Motuna 


+ ++ + + + + 
+ 
+ 


+ + + + 


Movima + 
Murui 
Musqueam 
Mutsun 
Nahuatl”? 
Nakkara 
Ngandi 
Ngan’ gity.”4 
Ngbaka? 
Ngiti + 

Nihali 

Nivkh + + + 

Nubian?”® + 
Nunggubuyu + 
Nungon 
Nxa’amxcin + 
Oksapmin 

Oro Waram 


+ + + + A 
+ + + + + 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ ++ ttt ttt tee tet 


+ + + + A 


+ + + + 


Otomí? + + + + + 
Paez + + + + + 


21 Ayutla Mixe 

? Chalcatongo Mixtec 
?Huasteca Nahuatl 

" Ngan'gityemerri 
?5Manza Ngbaka 

2 Kunuz Nubian 

?7 Acazulco Otomí 
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Appendix B 


REFL RECP ANTC PASS TUM CAUS APPL 
+ABS -ABS  -*ABS -ABS 

Panare + + + + + + 
Paresi-Haliti + 
Pilaga + + + + 
Pima Bajo + 
Pomo?? + + + 
Puinave + + + 
Pumi?? + + + 
Quechua”? + + + + + 
Rabha + + + 
Rama + 
Rotokas + + 
Sahaptin?! * * * * 
Sakun + 
Sanapana 
Sandawe + + + + + 
Savosavo 
Semelai + + 
Sheko 
Sidaama 
Skou 
Steng"? 
Tafi 
Tanacross + + + + + 
Tanimuka + 
Tariana + 
Tatar + + + + + + 
Teiwa 
Telugu + + + + 
Teribe + 
Ternate + + + + 
Tiwi” + + + + 
Totonac”” + + + + + + 
Trumai 


?5Southern Pomo 
Northern Pumi 
Yauyos Quechua 
"Northern Sahaptin 
3 Bulo Steng 
Traditional Tiwi 


34Filomeno Mata Totonac 
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REFL 


RECP 


PASS 


+ABS -ABS 


ANTP 


+ABS 


-ABS 


CAUS APPL 


Ts'ixa + 
Tulil 

Ubykh 

Udmurt + 
Uduk 

Ulwa 

Una 

Urarina + 
Urim 

Ute 

Wagiman 

Wampis 

Wano 

Wapishana 

Wappo 

Waray + 
Wardaman 
Warihio?? 

Welsh 

Wolaytta * 
Wooi 

Xong? 

IXun?? 

Yagua 

Yanda Dom 

Yeri + 
Yimas 

Yine + 
Yongning Na 

Yuchi + 
Yukaghir?? * 
Yupik?? 

Yaathé 

Zapotec” 


+ + + A 


+ 


+ +++ tt tt 


+ 


+ + + A 


River Warihio 
Western Kong 
“Western Dun 
"Tundra Yukaghir 


“Central Alaskan Yupik 


“°Zoochina Zapotec 
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Appendix C 


This appendix lists the attestations of voice syncretism in the language sample al- 
phabetically according to language. More details about the individual languages 
are provided in Appendix A, while the seven voices and their definitions are dis- 
cussed in §2.2. A hashtag (#) in the passive and antipassive columns indicates 
absolute passive or antipassive marking, respectively, while the lack of a hashtag 
in these columns indicates non-absolute passive or antipassive voice marking. 


Type REFL RECP ANTC PASS ANTP CAUS APPL 
Ainu la -ke -ke 
is 3 -e e- 
Alamblak 3 hay- -hay 
Arabic! la in- in- 
E la it- it- it- 
Arapaho la -eti -eti 
Ut la -ee -ee 
Armenian? la -v -v -v -v 
Arrernte? la -lhe -lhe 

la -lhile — -Ihile* 
Assiniboine 2 kic*i- ki-, kici- 
Balanta* la -l P 
1b 4 -t 
Barain la -Jó E 
Bardi la -inyji -inyji 
B.Gun-Wol? 1a -rr(e) -rr(e) 
Bora la -meí -meí* 
Chabu la -we -we 
e la -mba -mba 
1Darfur Arabic 


?Eastern Armenian 
3Mparntwe Arrernte 
“Ganja Balanta 
?Bininj Gun-Wok 


Appendix C 


Type REFL RECP ANTC PASS ANTP CAUS APPL 
Chácobo la -i -0 -i-o  -if,-o 

1a, 2 -Zaká? -fak -fak 
Cherokee la, ib at(aa)-/  at(aa)-/ at(aa)-/ daa) 

ataat- ataat- ali- ataat- 

Chimariko la -ye’w -yew 
Chukchi la -tku -tku -tku -tku 
er la ine- ine- 

la, 2 -et -ett -n-...-et 
Cupeño la -yax  -yax" 
Danish la -S -S -S 
Dazaga la SÉ -t 
Dhimal la -nha -nha — -nha’* 
Emerillon la ze- ze- 
e la elo- elo- 
Enindhily. la  -jungwV jungwV 
Ese Ejja la  xa-.-ki xa-..ki xa-...-ki xa-...-ki 
Finnish la -UtU -UtU 

2 -tA-An* -tA 
Fwe” la ri- ri- 
et la -is/-es — -is/-es 
Galo la, 2 -hí (-rik)-hi -rik 
Garifuna la -gwa -gwa -gwa 
Gayo 2 pee -(n)en 
Gr Andam. la ta- ta- 
2 em-/em-  er-em- 
Gurr-Goni la -yi -yi -yi 
Gaagudju la -git -git -git 
Si la -y -y 
Hamar la -Vm -Vm* 
tHóá 2 ki ki- 
Huave? la -(e)y -(e)y 
e 1b -Vch* -V(j)ch 
H. Senni” la -éyndi* -éyndi 
Hup la hup- hup- hup- 
°Enindhilyakwa 


7Namibian Fwe 


5Great Andamanese 


?San Francisco del Mar Huave 


lHumburi Senni 
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Type REFL RECP ANTC PASS ANTP CAUS APPL 
e 3 füh- -füh 
Ika la rina- rina- 
Irabu la -(C)ai -(C)ai 
Jamul Tiipay 1a mat- mat- mat- 
Jingulu la -nku -nku 
Kakua la mik- mik- 
Kamsa la en- en- 
Katukina-K.” 1a -i/-k/-hik -i/-k/-hik -i/-k/-hik* 
Kayardild la -yii/-V -yij-V  -yii/-V 
Khimt'anga 2 -(üs | --(i)s 
e 2 -fit ~ -fit 
Kilen la -wu -wu 
Konso 2 -ad* -acciis 
Korean la -(C)i -(C)i -(C)i 
la -eci -eci 
A ka- ~ 
Kulina 2 ka- 
ka-...-ra 
Kutenai la -(i)# -(i)d -(i)d 
1b -p/-? -? 
2 -m-ik -m-at 
Kwaza la -ny -ny 
2 -dy | -wady 
Lumun la -(a)ko -(a)ko — -(a)ko 
la -tta -tto* 
EE la -(a)ro -(a)ra* 
Madurese 2 ~ -an ka-...-an 
Majang la (di? -(di* 
Makalero la -ini* -ini 
Mangarrayi ` la ` -(8)Uy() ema) -ijy 
^ la y YA) 
Mansi? la  -yat/-ayt -yat/-ayt 
Ue la -l -l 
Mapuche la -(u)w -(u)w 
Mixe” la nay- nay- 
la ak-* ak- 
al 1a a- a- 
Molalla la ha- ha- 


HKatukina-Kanamari 
P? Northern Mansi 
P Ayutla Mixe 
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Type REFL RECP ANTC PASS ANTP CAUS APPL 
Mongolian la -UUI -UUI 
Mosetén la, 2,3 -ti -ti ja-...-ti ti- 
la -ki -ki -ki 
Moskona la er- er- 
Movima la -chel -chet 
la, 2 -ki(-kwet) -ki-kwet 
Musqueam la <02> <02> 
la -m -m 
la -nax" | -nax" 
- la -stax” | -stox" 
Nahuatl" la mo- mo- mo- mo-* 
Nakkara la -(ndji)ya_ -(ndji)ya 
Ngandi la -(y)i -(y) 
Ngan' gity.? la mi- mi- 
Nivkh la p p 
n 3 u- u- 
Nunggubuyu 1a -i -i -i* 
e la, 3 -n"ji -n"ji -njji” anjji- 
Oksapmin la t- t- t- 
Otomí!é la  n-nt(x) n-/nt(x)- n-/nt(x)- n-/nt(x)- 
EE la <h> <h> 
Páez la jat- ja?- ja? 
Panare la Vs- Vs- Vs- 
la Vt- Vt- 
Paresi-Haliti 1a, 2 -oa -kakoa -oa 
Pilagá 2 -l'at -'at 
Pima Bajo la -id/-di —-id/-di 
Quechua" la, 2 -kU -na-kU -kU* 
Rotokas la ora- ora- 
Sandawe la -ts'í te 
la -tsi -ts 
E 1b -kü/-kw -x/-kw 
Semelai 2 b(r)- ~ b(r)-* 
Sheko 2 -s-n -n -S 
Sidaama la -am -am -am 
Tede- nil- 
Tanacross 2 i lA- NS l-/t- 


“Huasteca Nahuatl 
PNgan'gityemerri 
16 Acazulco Otomí 
P'Yauyos Quechua 
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Type REFL RECP ANTC PASS ANTP CAUS APPL 

Tariana la -kakat -kaka 
Tatar la -n -n -n -n* 

la -§ ag" 
eL la -l -l 
Telugu la -kon(n)  -kon(n) -kon(n) 
Ternate la, 2 ma- maku- ma- 

la si- si- 
Totonac! la -kan -kan* 
Ubykh la B3- 53- 
Udmurt la -sk -sk -sk -sk -ék* 
Urarina la ne- ne- 
Wampis 2 -na-i -na 
Wardaman la -yi -yi 
Wolaytta la, Dh -ett/-étt — -ett/-étt -ett/-étt -ett 
Kun”? la -a -ü 
Yanda Dom la -yV -yV 

la -mé*t -mé 
Yeri la d- d- d- 
Yine 1a, 2 -kaka -ka* -kaka 
Yuchi la k'a- k'a- 
Yukaghir?? la -re -re 
Yupik”! la -ut -ut -ut 
e. la -i -i 


8Filomeno Mata Totonac 
PWestern !Xun 

?"Tundra Yukaghir 
“Central Alaskan Yupik 
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Jduk, 245, 257 
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Wampis, 244, 257, 263 

Wano, 248, 257 

Wapishana, 242, 257 

Wappo, 248, 257 

Waray, 189, 190, 243, 257 

Wardaman, 248, 257, 263 

Warekena, 187 
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Warndarang, 189, 190 

Warrungu, 83, 87, 178-180 

Warrwa, 190 
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Wayna, 181 
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Welsh, 244, 257 
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Yaathé, 248, 257 

Yagua, 246, 257 

Yakut, 115, 193-195, 197, 198, 202, 203 

Yanda Dom, 98, 99, 101, 243, 257, 263 

Yawurru, 190 

Yeri, 76, 122, 125, 126, 142, 174, 247, 
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Ye’ kwana, 83, 85, 180 

Yidiny, 42, 93, 178-180, 220 
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Yongning Na, 247, 257 

Yuchi, 115-117, 122, 244, 257, 263 
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allomorphy, 54, 59, 63, 65, 66, 70, 
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127-129, 131, 132, 135, 137, 
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32, 33, 35-41, 45-47, 49, 51, 
52, 54, 56, 61, 62, 64, 66, 73, 
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179, 181, 193-195, 203-216, 
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antipassive origin, 86, 178, 231 


antipassive voice, 1, 2, 5, 6, 11, 12, 18- 
21, 23-32, 35, 45-47, 52, 54- 
56, 61, 62, 65, 66, 68, 73, 74, 
77, 82—92, 102, 103, 112-114, 
116, 120, 123, 127-134, 139, 
144, 147, 150, 151, 153, 154, 
161, 162, 165, 167, 173, 174, 
178-184, 186, 195-201, 207, 
225, 230, 231, 233, 235, 238, 
239 

applicative origin, 6, 96, 114, 199, 219, 
220, 222, 224-229 

applicative participant, 43-45, 112 

applicative voice, 1, 11, 12, 19-21, 23, 
32, 33, 36, 41—47, 50, 52, 60, 
65, 67, 68, 70, 73, 74, 80, 93- 
96, 109, 111—117, 119, 120, 123, 
134, 137, 138, 147, 150, 151, 
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198, 199, 201-203, 219-231, 
233, 235-237, 239 

applicativisation, 43, 44, 219 

argument marking, 31, 198 

argument-adjunct distinction, 1, 11- 
15, 17, 19, 235 

aspect, 16, 75, 96, 131, 180, 200, 239 

assimilation, 65, 70 

autobenefactive, 48, 210 

autocausative, 37, 52, 175, 205, 206 


benefactive, 43, 45, 70, 219, 222, 224, 
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215, 230 


canonicity, 14, 184, 213 

case, 17, 22, 90, 179 
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convergence, 66, 70, 107, 166, 192, 224 
copula, 208 


decausative, 52, 82, 139 

dedicated voice marking, 5, 47, 143, 
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facilitative, 206 
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impersonalisation, 176, 208, 212, 213 

inchoative, 108, 206, 207 

indefinite subject construction, 177 

individuation, 16 

Indonesian-type marking, 22 

initiator-endpoint unity, 192 
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92, 166-174, 176, 178-183, 
185, 190, 205, 216, 230, 238 
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60, 63, 66, 68, 71, 73, 75- 
84, 90, 103, 104, 114, 115, 117, 
120, 123-125, 127-132, 134- 
137, 139, 144, 146, 147, 150, 
151, 154, 156, 161, 162, 165— 
196, 203-206, 208—210, 215, 
225, 230, 235, 236, 238, 239 
resultative, 54, 56, 139 


semantic bleaching, 174 
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32-37, 39—46, 86, 89, 90, 92, 
107, 112, 114, 120, 125, 127, 
174, 175, 178, 185, 194, 207, 
212, 218, 235, 237 

semantic referent, 20, 32-34, 46, 200, 
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semelfactive, 96, 99 

sociativity, 166, 184, 185, 192, 199, 200, 
202, 203, 219-225, 229, 233 

subject, 17, 40, 44, 47, 48, 56, 107, 111, 
174, 200, 205-207, 236 

subjective undergoer nucleative, 111 

suppletion, 21, 181 

symmetrical voice, 19, 22, 23 


tense, 75, 131, 134, 139 

topicality, 88 

transitive, 11, 12, 15-18, 29, 50, 51, 79, 
91, 114, 125, 137, 138, 197, 207 

transitivisation, 50, 220, 222 

transitivity, 1, 11, 14—19, 40, 184, 235 


uncoded alternation, 11, 29, 34, 39 
undergoer, 22, 106 


valency, 13-15, 51, 52, 68 
variety sample, 6 

verb class, 65, 102, 133, 239 
verb-specificity, 13, 14 


voice relation, 21, 23-46, 52, 59, 62, 
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55, 57, 73, 152—155, 157, 160, 
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vowel lengthening, 125 
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Voice syncretism 


This book provides a comprehensive typological account of voice syncretism, focusing 
on resemblance in formal verbal marking between two or more of the following seven 
voices: passives, antipassives, reflexives, reciprocals, anticausatives, causatives, and ap- 
plicatives. It covers voice syncretism from both synchronic and diachronic perspectives, 
and has been structured in a manner that facilitates convenient access to information 
about specific patterns of voice syncretism, their distribution and development. The 
book is based on a survey of voice syncretism in 222 geographically and genealogically 
diverse languages, but also thoroughly revisits previous research on the phenomenon. 
Voice syncretism is approached systematically by establishing and exploring patterns 
of voice syncretism that can logically be posited for the seven voices of focus in the 
book: 21 simplex patterns when one considers two of the seven voices sharing the same 
marking (e.g. reflexive-reciprocal syncretism), and 99 complex patterns when one con- 
siders more than two of the voices sharing the same marking (e.g. reflexive-reciprocal- 
anticausative syncretism). In a similar vein, 42 paths of development can logically be 
posited if it is assumed that voice marking in each of the seven voices can potentially 
develop one of the other six voice functions (e.g. reflexive voice marking developing a 
reciprocal function). This approach enables the discussion of both voice syncretism that 
has received considerable attention in the literature (notably middle syncretism involv- 
ing the reflexive, reciprocal, anticausative and/or passive voices) and voice syncretism 
that has received little or no treatment in the past (including seemingly contradictory 
patterns such as causative-anticausative and passive-antipassive syncretism). In the sur- 
vey almost all simplex patterns are attested in addition to seventeen complex patterns. 
In terms of diachrony, evidence is presented and discussed for twenty paths of develop- 
ment. The book strives to highlight the variation found in voice syncretism across the 
world’s languages and encourage further research into the phenomenon. 


